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Immigrant Farm Colonies in Southem New Jersey. 


By SaMvueEt JAcos. 


O INCREASE the number of farmers and further their welfare is 
T a first step toward solving labor, building, and other economic 
problems. Questions as to high rents, slum quarters, tuber- 
culosis and sanitation, physical deterioration, sinieel environments, 
and tendency of aliens to remain such where they huddle together in 
big cities will be simplified if an appreciable number, undesirable 
otherwise, can be anduced to become self-reliant food producers. 
The local communities will be helped by each newcomer who shares 
tax burdens, patronizes business, and increases the value of lands 
by industry and thrift. The immigrant will find that as compared 
with city life country or village life makes for better health, especially 
for children; that larger and better homes are available; that when 
he can make a home garden and keep a cow, pigs, and poultry, food- 
stuffs which are really fresh may be had; that there is work to be had 
for other members of the family than the main breadwinner; that the 
children have more individual attention in the schools and mingle 
more with Americans; that there is a worth-while prestige and 
independence in being a landed proprietor; and that in getting away 
from the worst in city life to the open country he has an incentive 
to develop his natural virtues of friendliness, of love of children, of 
outdoor life and simple pleasures, and may achieve citizenship of the 
highest type. 

The Government owes a lasting debt of gratitude to such immi- 
grants as have not settled in the crowded cities but have gone to 
tilling the soil to help feed the multitudes. Their work has been 
much more extensive and important than the average man realizes. 
There are many Italian, Polish, Bohemian, Slovak, Hebrew, Magyar, 
and Portuguese farm settlements in the United States, to say noth- 
ing of the long-established and Americanized work of the Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Swiss, and Germans. The report of the Senate 
Immigration Commission of 1909 specifies 105 cahenien of the more 
recent immigrants in 19 States east of the Mississippi River. No 
one can look into the struggles, the defeats, and the triumphs of 
these humble pioneers without a deeper sympathy and ae 
fpr our foreign-born farmers who are too often ignored, belittled, 
ridiculed as *‘dagoes,”’ “‘wops,’ or “ hunkies.”’ 

The purpose of this article is (1) to place specific land opportu- 
nities before such alien or naturalized immigrants, now in cities, 
as have been trying to save enough to buy small plots of cheap 
ground on which to go to farming, or on which to move, get other 
employment, and utilis ize the help of their families in caring for home 
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gardens and perhaps a cow, poultry, or pigs; (2) to help peasants fresh 
from the war-torn farms of Europe; and (3) to influence the general 
public to speed up all kinds of agriculture in order that importation 
of foodstuffs may ndt be necessary, due to the disproportion of city 
dwellers to farmers. i 
In a certain case a State official and a county agricultural agent 
have consented to look after correspondence and refer those who want 
to see the cnaracter of the land to two local Italian farmers who have 
agreed to show the acreage in their neighborhoods and be frank in 
estimating values. This plan, with modifications, is workable in any 
farming region where State and county agricultural officers, cooper- 
ating with citizens to induce small farmers, immigrants, or others, to 
settle in their local community, will exercise a ‘‘ big brother” attitude 
toward the newcomers, through representatives of their civic, re- 
ligious, or trade bodies. Extending helping hands to immigrants 
who would like to be farmers if they knew how to go about it would 
supplement in an effective way the Americanization work among 
adults carried on by the public schools of 1,326 communities. 


What Has Been Done in the Italian Settlements near Vineland, N. J. 


passe as information intended to induce immigrants and 

others to go to farming is often so indefinite as to be confusing, an 
attempt has been made to localize a few successful colonies in such 
a way as to show those interested where and how to go about getting 
cheap plots of ground in the same neighborhood without fear that 
they will be misled by real estate agents. The Italian colonies near 


Vineland, N. J., have been chosen for the purpose for no special reason 
other than that they are fine examples of what can be achieved by 
immigrants with very little money, influence, or education. Unre- 
mitting toil, strict honesty, and great patience have accounted largely 
for the prosperity of the South Jersey Italians. These people have 
escaped the sordid cynicism common to the ‘‘little Italies” of the 
cities and have preserved much of the warm-hearted cheer and joy 
in simple outdoor life that distinguish their former homeland. 

In speaking of the location of these colonies, the surrounding 
country within a radius of 6 or 7 miles of Vineland is meant, some of 
the land lying in Atlantic, Salem, and Gloucester counties, although 
the principal units referred to are Landis Township in Cumberland 
County and Buena Vista Township in Atlantic County. 

The panic of 1873 may be considered to be the starting point of the 
Italian settlements near Vineland. In 1861 Charles K. Landis, as a 
business venture, gained control of 35,000 acres of wilderness in the 
immediate neighborhood of the present town. The first stake was 
driven in the center of the square-mile town site and roads and 
avenues were laid out, the principal ones 100 feet wide and 10 miles 
long, through the almost unbroken forest. Land was sold at $20 to 
$25 per acre under the stipulation that the owner build a house within 
a year on a site 75 feet from the road; that he plant a row of shade 
trees along the roadside, sow the space along the highway to grass, 
and clear at least 2} acres of land each year. Live stock was to be 
kept in, not fenced out. No speculators nor real-estate men were 
allowed to buy or operate on the tract and provision was made by 
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which there has never been a saloon in Vineland. Due to judicious 
advertising, settlers representing a population of 9,000 were reported 
to be on the tracé in 1866. 

During the fat years and period of high prices which followed the 
civil war, speculation was rife. In the consequent reaction many a 
farmer in the Vineland section was brought to ruin, his land eaten 
up by mortgages, and his propersy swept away. 

In this time of distress one of the three Italians who had come with 
the other farmers suggested to Mr. Landis that the soil and climate cf 
Vineland would appeal to his countrymen if its advantages could be 
placed before them and that the Italians would make desirable 
? irmers. Mr. Landis acted at once, by obtaining the assistance of a 
New York Italian newspaper to advertise for immigrants to found 
an Italian colony near Vineland. Most of the patrons came from 
northern Italy by way of New York, where they congregated, swept 
streets, picked rags, or worked at whatever they could get to do. 
An eld map of the town, made in 1877, shows 56 parcels of real est ate 
in the hands of Italians. East Vineland, or ‘‘ New Italy,” as it is 
called, was founded in 1885, 4 miles east of Vineland, and the present 
population for miles around is purely Italian. It has two Italian 
Catholic churches, good public fh feat but no town site, factories, or 


industries other than farming and fruit raising. It is an agricultural 
colony in every sense, and the well-kept, productive farms, decent 
farm buildings and houses, and pleasant vineyards, proclaim it 
successful. 

Few of the settlers had any considerable sum of money and they 


bought the land in small tracts of from 10 to 60 acres, though usually 
about 20, uncleared, for $20 or $25 per acre, paying $20, $50, or $100 
down on a contract for a deed when paid for, interest at 6 per cent. 
The new owner usually erected a small frame cabin and began to 
clear the land. Duwing the summer he worked by the day for 
neighbors; in the berry season the whole family hired out as berry 
pickers. Some of the settlers worked on a railroad or in the several 
mills, glass works, and factories, putting in every spare moment on 
their own land. A few chickens and a horse were the first live-stock 
purchased and nearly every man was able to make a living from his 
farm and poultry the second or third year and meet his payments 
by his outside day labor. Several paid for their first tracts in three 
years and at once began to buy more land. Many of the new farms 
were very sandy and some were swamps that had to be drained with 
mattock and spade and cleared foot by feot. Almost all of the first 
comers or their sons are now well-tc-do citizens with fine farms, 
socd buildings, houses and lots in town, and money in the banks or 
loan association. Since 1890 many have bought out previous owners, 
usually Americans, and settled on cleared land. All have passed 
through seasons of depressed agriculture that proved their ability 
io hold fast and, by persevering industry, weather financial crises, 
and outlast the thrips, the rot, and the blight to which many American 
farmers were forced to succumb. The historical facts in the for egoing 
have been gleaned from the ieport of the United States Senate 
Immigration Commission of 1909, and from interviews with citizens. 

Vineland, in Cumberland County, N. J., the nearest incorporated 
place of any size to the colonies: described, is 35 miles south by 
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southeast of Philadelphia, about 120 miles from New York City, 
and 28 miles from Atlantic City. It is a thrifty, well-laid-out town. 
which the 1920 census states has a population of 6,799, and which 
the enterprising citizens hope to increase co 16,834, making it « 
second-class city, by extending the borough limits to take in al! 
of Landis Township, offering the farmers, for their consent, electric 
light and water mains along the principal roads and equitable vari: 
tions in the rates of taxation for the several districts. Cumberlan:| 
County has 61,348 population, but the number of Italians therein has 
not yet been reported. In 1910 there were 1,735 foreign-born Italians 
and 1,382 American-born Italians in the county, not all of them 
in farm families, for many were in business or in industrial pursuiis in 
the good sized towns of Bridgeion (14,209), Millville (12,451), and 
Vineland (5,282), with a combined population of 31,942 of the 
55,153 people in ‘he county at that time. The combined population 
of the three towns in 1920 is 35,813, as agains: the rural population 
of 25,535 in the county. 


Present Condition of Italian Farmers in Cumberland County. 


The tables below, abstracted from the United States Census 
returns, show for 1910 and 1920 farm data for Cumberland County 
and for the Italian farmers of the county. 


ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N. J., AND OF FARMS 
OPERATED BY ITALIAN FARMERS OF THAT COUNTY, 1910 AND 1920. 








Farms of Cumberland County. 





Total. conee by I[talian-born 





1910 











2, 142 | 


Manag 62 | 
520 


Number of farms operated by: 
Ow 





2, 724 

















Land in farms - 158, 553 , 
Improved land do....| 96, 829 W), 676 | 6,614 


Vv of farm a rack 
Land and Bui 0 Ee ae eee $9,613,815 $17, 523, 635 | $1, 500, 14° 
Implements and machinery 622, 521 | 1, 706, 623 | a, oa 
: 22 05> 


Live stock 1, 207, 260 | S46 | 22, 
11, 443, 596 1, 726, 02s 





1 Census officials enumerated farms according to the birthplace of their owners; consequently the: 
is no way to segregate the farms owned or rented by American-born Italians. The Vineland Chambe 
of Commerce estimates the number of such farms in Cumberland County at 120 and their value at $500,000) 
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STOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N. J... AND ON FARM= 
OF ITALIAN FARMERS OF THAT COUNTY IN 1920. 





Number of animals a 
oultry of each kind on | 
arms of— | 
} 
| 


Kind of stock. 





Cumberland | Italian-born | 
County. farmers.! 


. 








Farmsreportingdomesticanimals.; 2, 425 301 
Stock and poultry reported: 
DS oh Cana win tes ave dike 4,919 340 
bss chases sey iknow 486 25 

. 8, 569 

Dairy COWS. ..ccc------cce--s 5, 846 

5 183 

6, 480 

53 

SN iddb on rec epceawessxe 280, 598 
Turkey ° 251 
Sls 2abbcccncenscccentscee 1,530 

273 

GuUiNneRB.... ...coccceccss core 2, 072 
0 7,616 
oD eee : 181 
Eggs produced........- dozens. . 1,476, 887 














1See footnote to preceding table. 





From the tables above it is seen that there were on January 1, 1920, 
in Cumberland County 321 farm owners and 21 farm tenants, who were 
born in Italy, and that they own farm property worth $1,726,028. 
It is estimated by the Vineland Chamber of Commerce that there are 
120 farms in Cumberland County owned or rented by American-born 
[talian descendants for which by reason of the make-up of the census 
schedules statistics could not be segregated from the schedules for 
farms owned by ail classes of persons born in the United States. The 
value of these farms is conservatively placed at $500,000, and may with 
propriety be counted as a part of the Italian colony statistics when 
added to the census figures. It may therefore be said that the value 
of farm property owned by Italians and Italian descendants in Cum- 
berland County is approximately $2,226,028. In the report to the 
United States Treasury on November 15, 1920, the combined deposits 
of the three banks in Vineland amounted to $4,875,362.71, of which the 
part owned by Italians is placed by the Chamber of Commerce at 30 
per cent, or $1,462,608.81. These figures, however, include deposits 
from Itahans over the line in Atlantic County and of course are exclu- 
sive of deposits by Italians banking at Bridgeton and Millville. As 
indicative of the intangible property held by Italians they are inter- 
esting, but not very useful for comparative purposes. It is estimated 
that 50 Italians in Landis Township paid income taxes last year. In 
connection with property owned and wealth added to that of southern 
New Jersey by Italian settlers it should be borne in mind that sta- 
tistics have been obtained for but one county, that of Cumberland. 
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The size of cop of each specified kind raised on farms of Cumber- 
land County and of the Italian farmers therein in 1919 are shown 
below: 


CROPS OF EACH SPECIFIED KIND HARVESTED IN 1919 ON FARMS OF CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY, N. J., AND ON FARMS OF ITALIAN FARMERS. 



































Crops of each speci- 
fied kind raised on 
farms of— 

v Cumber- | Italian- 

Kind of crop. land hem 
| County. | farmers.' 
Quantity. 
OBER ag 5. cccccccescccscsccccece bushels..| 693, 095 24, 785 
cn awhsbesiieandscstanwined do....) 85, 076 278 
Gs cetadschantiiedhéascosascase do....} 13, 358 170 
SE, Fe eae ee ae ee de... 8, 321 20 
BEY BIG PEABO. a6 0 bo occ seceesss tons.. 52,719 550 
POCRLOGS . 02-2. cece ccccccccess bushels..| 605, 009 14, 348 
Sweet potatoes...........--..---- do....| 246,033 | 100,156 
Apples......... a ere — 83, 062 633 
Psceccess csccouesesensceed do.... 98, 025 10, 300 
BME 5 SaSssccscceccessecesees ss oe 35, 762 1, 356 
EIEN, «++ coke omeubes Sepeenataiaa  —— 399 3 
COIIENES oo cos ccccccccoecccsccesss | 998 15 
Pied ohn on tn iss denendonaes pounds.. .— eee 
CS, hiktindigid sappominen +p ias9s a do....| 520,616 | 241,483 
Be WUSETIOS.....+~.......0... quarts. .| 1,832,295 | 293,773 
Blackberries and dewberries.....do....| 227,937 | 152,509 
cenatnanacegnnes Sosa a 3, 582 1, 400 
EEE SEA re © Wass. 4, 000 4, 000 
CII tic. -. evsnsncvecedsi oe 87, 097 5, 100 
Value. 

ene $291,651 | $64, 216 
Green a ee ot ASM oa 138, 410 17, 583 
gikadocehie dbé0 Gab egbs Weetied eceKs 491, O71 13,772 
I Rs 003cketdoe gah ves eRbaainss+s. 393, 969 13, 740 
OND os dsccccscccesntbosncececs 59, 868 12, 793 
NN de samahcnaaghhttenens one dee « 456, 698 9, 984 
I irsn thes dcngonencecnstceracees 39, 530 5, 380 











1See footnote to table on p. 4. 


The more prosperous of the Italian farmers are ambitious to own 
labor-saving machinery and it is estimated that they have 15 plow 
tractors and 200 motor trucks, mostly of the 1-ton capacity, in use 
in Cumberland County. In the past year there were shipped into 
Vineland about 50 cars of commercial fertilizer, composed of nitrates 
from South America, sheep manure from the Dakotas, tankage from 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago, fish guano, and hydrated lime. 
About 120 cars of stable manure were also hauled to the farms. It 
is said that the Italians set the pace for the native farmers in buying 
fertilizers but do not always use them as intelligently as could be 
desired. 

Taxes Paid by Italians. 


Some figures are given below indicative of the part Italians take 
in helping to pay public expenses by improving uncleared lands in 
East Vineland district, the valuations for which are considered low. 
The data were supplied by Mr. G. E. Smith, tax collector for Landis 
township, who estimates that there are about as many more Italian 
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taxpayers in other parts of the township. It is impracticable an 
this time to segregate the total taxation paid by Italians in the town- 
ship or in the county. 


LANDIS TOWNSHIP. 






Pee EE, GUNCENO WOUND. co cccecs ccc cc seccsewsescccasseses 1, 881 
Valuation on which county, State, and State school taxes are appor- 

SEE Ee Se ee eee ae Ff SF 
Total tax rate for the year 1920 per $100 of valuation.................. 3. 98 
Apportionment of taxes as follows: 

i <eeenmbadnb ine acess aes £00 bea bans cekde pane cn 3, 414. 56 
a sd Jina sh g wen did G0'0's.s. wala ebipdalee ewan pt 8, 772. 11 
iy shige anda a od 6nd a BAS ae deine read so eee bees cue ‘ 21, 561. 56 
en i dudulsskdeeUwaRSdMavwdieackescliceweteses 406. 01 


East Vineland district, in Landis Tou nship. 










Pie GOK, Gamttect SUCHMONTGEY TORINO. ooo cise ns ccc ccc cence sdcsecses 184 

te i, icleicee os cisin le hed} hoon oeaeics $64, 250. 00 

Valuation of land without improvements.................... 126, 600. 00 
eG, cb ecgdedevendes chap Sedebobeneses $190, 850. 00 

Amount of tax paid on land valuation..................... $5, 038. 68 

Amount of tax paid on improvement valuation.............. 2,557.15 









es a cs weneeaeiecceatehhseaeas 

The amounts paid on specified items may be obtained by multiplying the valuations 
by the rate as follows: 
i Rik bhi phic atid + EMME OHM Anthems 4 6d ob CESS onecdeenes $0. 10 


Oe | 
ee | 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a a 


hiniuntsiih ecédeebouinnenaseeenesqaesine démgnn wat 3. 9769 





The valuation of real estate in Landis Township is $3,011,725; the personal property 
is valued at $531,900, and personal property of public utilities is valued at $55,200. 
Exemptions allowed bring the total value of taxable property to $3,414,563. 














Italian Settlement at Hammonton, N. J.' 


At this time the Italian development is some 4 or 5 miles away 
from the borough of Vineland as a center. There are well-estab- 
lished settlements at East Vineland or ‘“ New Italy” and over the 
county line in Atlantic County at Minatola and Landisville. 

There are also flourishing Italian settlements in the neighborhood 
of Hammonton and cheap lands to be had near by. Hammonton, 
according to the 1920 census, has a population of 6,417 and has been 
built up largel as a result of the agricultural prosperity of Italians. 
These came ve Sicily and are of the class looked upon by 
many Americans as undesirables. They have lived down asper- 
sions and by industry, thrift, and unassuming stability of character 
have gained a poise and a business standing in striking contrast 
with the less independent city Italians. Berries, small fruits, and 
nae are their specialties, though some sweet potatoes are mar- 
eted. Each settler has a small garden from which he raises a sur- 













‘ An interesting study of the Sicilian settlers at Hammonton, by Emily Fogg Meade, was published in 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 70, May, 1907. 
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prising amount and variety of vegetables, enough for the greater 
share of the family’s food supply the year round. Of the 5,088 
population in 1910, 1,548 are classed as foreign-born whites and 
1,869 as native whites of foreign or mixed parentage; probably 3,500 
of the residents may be considered to be Italians or of Italian descent. 
Agricultural statistics of 1920 for Hammonton and Atlantic County 
are not available at present. 


Italian Characteristics. 


The Italians do not want to be patronized. All they want is a 
chance to work their way. An illustrative incident is told by a 
member of a country school parent-teachers’ association. When 
some necessary funds were to te raised it was suggested that the 
Italian women be not asked to contribute, but one of them standing 
by at once insisted: ‘““We don’t want anything we can’t pay for.”’ 
Again, a farmer who had some fine pears brought a nwa 4 of them 
to his American neighbor as a present, but let it be known that he 
could make use of some old newspapers as wrappers if the neighbor 
cared to give them to him. 

They will not buy things they can not pay for, and while their 
ce gp may not be large, tradesmen welcome their patronage, 

owing that cash payment will be forthcoming. The banks report 
that Italians are uniformly prompt in meeting their obligations and 
are very desirable customers. 

The homes of many of the Italian farmers are bare of ornaments 
and are not tidy, but there is generally a marked improvement when 
the owners become more prosperous. The women are said to be 
poor cooks but are even more industrious than the men in field 
work. Some homes are not much better than city tenements. In 
certain four-room houses two rooms are taken up for storage and 
sweating-out of sweet potatoes while the family lives in one 
room and the kitchen. Except in winter, however, few hours 
other than those spent in sleep are passed indoors, and the 
tendency is always toward better living conditions. The health 
of the families is generally good and physicians report the chil- 
dren to be heavier and more robust than Italian children of the 
city tenement districts where there is often a lack of proper food, 
clothing, and fresh air. There is said to be little tuberculosis, but 
an epidemic like the “‘flu’’ takes a fearful toll. 

Italian farmers seldom figure in the court records for offenses 
against the law, and their calls upon the poor fund of the county are 
relatively small. 

A prosperous Italian business man who came to Vineland 35 years 
ago and who is, by reason of connection with a steamship company, 
in a position to know, states that when they have gained a competence, 
there is practically no desire on the part of the settlers to return to 
Italy to stay. Quite a number have gone back for visits. He and 
his family have toured Europe, but had no wish to live there. He 
says Many yo Europeans prepare to meet the literacy test of the 
immigration law long before they accumulate means enough to make 
the trip. The person seliired to stated that he had been a 
shoemaker in Naples before landing in New York, and at the sug- 
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gestion of a relative had come to Vineland in 1886 to accept work 
in a shoe factory. Mr. Landis often consulted him about Italians 
in New York who might make desirable farmers, and together they 
had been instrumental in getting some settlers to come who have 
since raised children, and have become well-to-do citizens. 

One Italian resident who owns a good home and has a substantia! 
bank account was an organ grinder in the streets of New York in 
his earlier days. He bought a small tract of land at Vineland and 
undertook the work of clearing it of brush. Before getting it 
paid for he renewed his organ grinding in New York more than 
once and then settled down to farming in earnest. He has two 
daughters who have been graduated from the high school, have gone 
to other schools, and are teachers by profession. They are as refined 
and cultured women as one would meet in any city home. 

Some of the former occupations given by early settlers were 
“carpenter,” ‘‘newsboy and bootblack,” ‘‘ proprietor of shoe-shining 
parlor,” ‘‘hod carrier,’ ‘‘dockyard laborer,’ ‘‘teamster,’ and 
‘laborer on railroad construction.” Many of the late comers have 
been miners. 

Five brothers, business men in Vineland, represent an interesting 
typeof the second generation of Italians. The father came to Vineland 
in 1874fromGenoa. He bought a farm, to which later accessions were 
made, and after his death, in 1909, 25 more acres were bought, so that 
140 acres are now cultivated by his five sons as a partnership firm. 
The past season 28 acres were in sweet potatoes, 26 acres were in 
white potatoes, 25 acres in peach trees, and the remainder in pear 
and apple trees, grapevines, and vegetables. One brother, as senior 
partner, presides over the general business; one manages motor- 
truck routes to Philadelphia and Atlantic City; another conducts 
a store distributing farm implements, a harness-repair shop, and a 
horse sales exchange, and provides motorized equipment for weddings 
and funerals; another operates an up-to-date blacksmith and wheel- 
wright shop with facilities for building motor bodies of any size; the 
youngest is not yet in charge of a department but shares in the wide 
interests of the firm, including ownership of various business and 
residence properties in the town. 


Opportunities for Employment. 


There is ample employment for farm hands, and farmers have 
complained of not being able to get help, even when meeting the 
prices paid by the industrial plants, although there has been a dis- 
tinct increase of late in applications for la°m work. Farm labor is 
paid about $45 a month when board and lodging are furnished. 

The Seabrook Farms Co. and the Waldeck Farms (Inc.) are 
pioneering, as corporation-managed farms, in a field that promises 
much for the increasing city populations who have had reason to 
worry over where their future food supplies are to come from. The 
Seabrook Farms, near Bridgeton, are the realization of the boyhood 
dreams of Charles F. Seabrook, son of a market gardener, trained in 
practical truck growing for ‘quantity production.”” The company 
was incorporated in 1912 aid, Ione constantly developed its plan of 
a “‘factoryized” farm. Its outstanding ideas are overhead iriga- 
tion, heavy manuring, and production of vegetables under glass in 
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winter, to keep the force busy the year round. The farms produced 
and sold over $500,000 worth of crops in 1919 from 1,000 acres of 
improved land, 200 acres of which are under irrigation. There were 
vee this year 1,500 acres in fruit trees, so that when they get to 
earing the present force of 300 employees will have to be increased. 
This is of interest in a way to those having to do with immigration 
— for the reason that 15 families of Poles and Russian refugees 
resh from Ellis Island were employed the past season. These people, 
numbering about 60, are living in houses equipped with electric 
lighting, running water, etc., and the manager states that he can 
supply housing accommodations and labor for 100 more of the same 
kind of people. Hospital and school accommodations are good, each 
cottage has its home garden plot, and an ideal community center is 
maintained in the farm village. One feature is life insurance in 
amounts based on length of service, payable to the beneficiary of 
each employee without expense to the latter. Wages are paid in 
competition with the factories in Bridgeton, 4 miles away, unskilled 
labor receiving $3 a day and extras. 

The Waldeck Farms (Inc.), Milmay post office, controls 17,000 
acres of land extending from New Italy south and east and gives 
employment to 40 men the year round clearing brush land, and 
perhaps 150 in the planting season. For clearing work $4 a day is 

aid. The company’s tests in growing licorice root have not yet 
ere successful, but it is now experimenting with tobacco and other 
produce in large quantities. 

Minch Bros. at Bridgeton also employ a number of farm hands at 
wages in competition with the factories. 

Some farmers work in the winter season for the three glass fac- 
tories in Vineland, each factory employing from 10 to 20 outside 
men; others take section work on the railroads. Common labor is 
paid $19 to $20 a week. ‘The sand and gravel pits give steady work 
at from $5 to $6a day. A rercmas? at Landisville employs about 60 
people the year round and two other canneries operate in the berry 
and fruit season. 


Markets and Prices Received for Crops. 


For the season of 1920 the Central Railroad of New Jersey shipped 
956 cars (not always full) of farm produce from the central depot 
and rary pee 1,900 cars from Main Avenue and Wheat Road 
stations and Landisville; in all, about 2,856 cars from the Vineland 
tract. Included in these shipments were approximately 14,162 
crates of strawberries, 10,000 crates of blackberries, and 106,000 
crates of peaches. The relatively light shipments of berries are due 
to the large purchases made by the canneries of the neighborhood. 
Probably 50,000 half-bushel baskets of peaches were also taken to 
Atlantic City by farmers in trucks or were carried in trucks sent out 
from that city direct to the orchards. City trucks also collect other 
vegetables and make a market for farmers at their doorways. 

Farm roducts are sold through the Vineland Poultry Association, 
the Peach Growers’ Association, and general associations in East 
Vineland and West Vineland, but probably most of the shipping is 
done through New York and Philadelphia buyers who come for an 
open market. Prices received in 1920 were not so high as in 1919. 
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Freight, cartage, and commission charges of 10 per cent are to be 
deducted from the prices quoted below. 

Sweet potatoes brought from $1.25 to $2.75 per bushel at the 
station in 1920, and ranged from $2 to $4 per bushel in 1919. 
‘‘Sweets’”’ can be stored from September to May or June and even 
August, when they may sell for from $5 to $6 a bushel. 

White potatoes, by reason of oversupply, brought approximately 
$3.50 a barrel (3 bushels) at the station as against $9 a barrel at 
times in 1919. During a few months in 1919 one dealer went about 
from farm to farm and gathered 21 carloads of white potatoes at 
$3.20 a bushel and shipped them to Atlantic City. 

Peaches sent by motor truck to Atlantic City sold at from $1.50 
to $2 a basket (4 bushel) as against $1.90 to $2.40 in 1919. 

Strawberries, an important cash crop, brought $4 a crate (32 
quarts) this year and about the same in 1919. Many women and 
Aiddren gather strawberries at 2 cents a quart. There has probably 
been an Increase in recent planting of strawberries, but they are not 
considered a profitable crop unless put on the market earlier or 
later than berries from other sections. 

Peppers ranged from $4 down to 50 cents for a bushel hamper, 
which were about the same prices received in 1919. The first peppers 
on the market bring the high prices. 

Cucumbers for pickles brought from 80 cents to $4 a barrel. 

Lettuce is an important crop the year round and brings from 75 
cents to $4 a crate (2 dozen heads) without much variation in price 
from 1919. Much of the fall and winter crop is grown in cold frames. 

By reason of the sugar shortage in 1919 the market was poor for 
cranberries, but brisk demands in 1920 are expected at $3 per 
bushel. 

Kiefer pears brought 50 cents a basket at the canneries as against 
$1 to $1.50 a basket in 1919. The demand was so light that hundreds 
of bushels were not gathered but were left to rot on the ground. 

There was an oversupply of tomatoes in 1920, and they sold from 
50 cents down to 20 cents a basket. In bulk at the canneries tomatoes 
sold in 1919 at $20 a ton. 

Grapes are used almost exclusively for home consumption. 


Labor Conditions. 





The average truck farm of from 15 to 20 acres, with a house costing 
$1,500 and a barn costing $800, can probably be bought for $6,000. 
Hired labor is paid from $3.50 to $4 for a 9-hour day. Women and 
children get less. Trading in labor is common—that is, one farmer 
and his help will work for another farmer on some special crop in 
exchange for an equivalent labor return on a crop for the first man. 
The man often works at outside occupations while the wife and 
children run the farm. After a section hand has worked eight hours 
on the railroad he may put in three or four hours on his crops daily, 
possibly be allowed two weeks off by the railroad company in the busy 
season, and with his labor, supplemented by that of his wife and 
family, will manage to grow a very fair crop of vegetables. 

A prosperous Italian farmer, who has been a member of the local 
cand ot education for many years, is a member of the executive com- 
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mittee of the Atlantic County Farm Bureau, and has been actively 
in favor of all county improvements, stated that he felt it to be his 
duty to have the interest of the community at heart, and that he 
would do all he reasonably could to help others get a start at farming. 
He said they would have plenty of very hard work grubbing and dig- 
ging stumps and brush, and must not expect to accomplish too much 
the first year. It will be the man’s own fault, however, if he does 
not succeed, for he can get plenty of work in the neighborhood at 40 
cents an hour for a 10-hour day, and he can clean up his own land for 
an hour or two a day after his other work is over and put in full days 
at it in the winter. When he was grubbing his own land, $4 a day 
would have been fabulous, and he was glad to get $1 and $1.25. He 
had personally helped a number of his sisi hands to get started by 
selling them on contract small plots of brush land for exactly what he 
had paid for it, charging no interest, but having an understanding 
that if it was not paid for in five years no deed would pass. He gave 
them berry plants and peach sprouts and tried to be helpful in other 
ways. All of them made good with their payments. The transpor- 
tation problem had been solved for him by truckers coming to his 
doorway to buy his peaches and potatoes. 

Another farmer was solicitous that newcomers should not make the 
mistake of locating too far from a shipping point, as he had done at 
first, although that difficulty is now partly overcome by the use of 
motor trucks. He had changed his first location and had prospered. 
He also had helped ‘a number ofItalians to get established on the land. 


Comparison of Advantages of City and Farm Life. 


A good many young Italians have been attracted from the farms 
by the high wages, the short hours, and the care-free life offered them 
in town or city industries, but most of them have plans to go back 
to the land if hard times come. One man, asked as to his idea of a 

reventive of the boys and girls leaving the farms, said the only cure 
is to give them a money interest in their work and such home attrac- 
tions and sociable times with neighbors as will make them want to 
stay where they are. Relatively more American boys leave the farms 
for town life than Italian young men. One of the latter, a glass- 
worker, said he could not possibly do so well on the farm as he could 
where he was, at his present wages. Another Italian, middle aged, 
stated that he had made good wages in the city as a barber and had 
also had employment as an automobile mechanic, but that he had 
made a mistake in not sticking to the farm where he was raised. 
He had drawn big wages, but was compelled to spend them. His 
boyhood companions who had remained on the land, who had never 
handled half the ready money he had, were now independent land- 
owners with comfortable bank accounts and in much better condition 
to care for their families than he was to provide for his. He expressed 
the opinion that there are many Italians in construction gangs, in 
quarries, and in mines who are tired of what he termed ‘‘wage 
slavery,” and would like to get possession of little farms of their own, 
however much hard work is required to dig a living from them. 
This is corroborative of statements by other Italian and native citizens 
that of the 40 to 50 Italian farm families that came into the neigh- 
borhood the past year, many of the men were miners from Pennsy!- 
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vania. They were attracted by the belief that their families would 
be more healthful on farms; that they would be nearer Italian relatives 
and friends; and that they would be more independent of employers. 
Most of them originally came to visit friends, and later decided to go 
to farming. They bought mostly improved lands from other Italians 
or native Americans, who for one reason or another wished to sel! 
their holdings. 

These two Italians are typical of tens of thousands of young men and 
young women who have deserted the farms for city life. Some fail. 
Some return, as did the barber referred to, and confess that they are 
sadder but wiser than when they left. Others make good in the cities, 
and it is to them that the call comes to use their influence in boards of 
trade, in church and civic societies, with captains of industry, and 
with the public generally to take a personal interest*in locating 
immigrants on virgin soils or on the farms deserted or half manned 
by Americans. Help must also be extended to the present farmers in 
solving their financial and marketing problems, or the cities will pay 
dearly for their neglect. Life on the farms can be made so attractive 
and so profitable that the young people will be glad to stay there. 
The back-to-the-land movement that magazines and economists have 
been urging so many years gets nowhere, for very few urbanites are 
willing to go and the ones who do go are largely unfitted for the task. 
The ‘‘factoryized’’ farm, referred to elsewhere, is a most hopeful 
augury of coming days; corporations might also copy department- 
store and chain-store ideas, by putting the buying and marketing ends 
of farming in the hands of experts trained for the purpose and allowing 
men to run their own farms as though they were stores, after agreeing 
to pay so mauch per hour for labor and so much commission on sales 
over the other costs for fertilizers, seeds, and machinery used, and a 
fair interest return on the capital invested, represented by the 
appraised value of land and personal property counted as stock in 
the corporation. Agricultural colleges can also largely increase their 
good work, but when all is said and done the country need not expect 
tranquillity until the individual ‘‘dirt’’ farmers are more prosperous 
than they are now. Some such national rural credits system as that 
of Denmark would be helpful. 


Factors of Citizenship. 


The superintendent of the Landis Township schools reports a total 
enrollment of 3,335 pupils of school age, of which number 1,187 are of 
Italian parentage. The attendance is as follows: Central, 151; 
borough, west, 158; borough, east, 450; and township schools, 428. 
From a class of 52 graduating in 1920, 6 were Italians, and there are 
6 of that nationality in the present senior class. Italian graduates 
of the high school have frequently gone on to college. The Italian 
children are bright, ambitious, and punctual in attendance, except 
in the planting season, when the parents insist that they must use all 
the help that they can get. As a concession, four hours is considered 
aschool day at that time of the year. 

The Italians of Landis Township have done their share in paying 
taxes for the good roads, schools, and other State institutions, and in. 
supporting the churche, and various civic activities in the com- 
munity.. They invested in Liberty bonds to the extent of $285,900 out 
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of the total of $1,906,006 for the town, and gave an estimated amount 
of $14,835.90 to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and for other patriotic causes through the War Chest, organize 
in May, 1918, and operated until July 19, 1919. The total collection. 
for the township War Chest were $44,507.70. There were no draf{ 
evaders among their young men, and the first Vinelander to be kill«« 
in battle was an Italian. Six Italians from the township in the 
service were killed or died from disease. Of the 736 soldiers regis- 
_ tered from Landis Township 149 were Italians. Of thenumber, les; 
than 20 were unable to read and write English, and of the others 
number were high-school graduates. Perhaps 40 per cent of the 149 
were born in the United States. Two local Italians who for 
physical reasons were rejected for service with the American Army 
managed to Set across the sea and into the Italian Army and carrie! 
guns against Germany. In one of the Liberty loan speaking cam- 

aigns an old Italian made his way through the crowd to the desk ani 

anded over a red bandanna handkerchief wrapped around $100 and 
said, ‘‘Want no bond; want to give it.” He disappeared before his 
name could be ascertained and is unknown to this day. 

It is difficult to state accurately how many of the 342 foreign-bor) 
Italian farm owners and tenants in Cumberland County have ‘become 
citizens since coming to the United States. The records of the 
Bureau of Naturalization show that from September 27, 1906, the date 
the present. naturalization law became effective, up to October 1, 
1920, there had been filed in the Court of Common Pleas for Cumber- 
land County at Bridgeton, N. J., for all nationalities 748 declarations 
of intention and 390 petitions for naturalization, from which there 
were granted 397 certificates of citizenship. The 397 certificates 
referred to were granted to soldiers in the American Army and to 
petitioners and include all nationalities applying. Segregatica from 
the court records at Bridgeton of the number of certificates issued to 
Italians shows that they received 127 final papers. It seems probab|c 
therefore that a considerable number of Italian farmers are aliens. 

Of the 2,348 foreign-born males of all nationalities of voting age 
enumerated in the county (including Bridgeton and Millville) in 1910, 
1,081 were naturalized, 157 had first papers, 698 were aliens, and thie 
citizenship status of 412 was unknown. Taking these figures wit!) 
those elsewhere quoted as to illiteracy it would seem that Cumberlan(! 
County citizens have a field for patriotic Americanization work 
among adult foreigners through their public schools. In this con- 
nection attention is called to the invitation by the Division of Citizen- 
ship Training, Bureau of Naturalization, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., for such as are interested to write for assistance 
that will be freely given to help organize and sustain a very important 
work now in progress throughout the Nation. However, in view o! 
the scattered locations of the foreign farmers and their tendency to 
work from daylight until dark, it will be something of a test 0! 
their earnestness whether they will sufficiently overcome the desire 
to rest their tired muscles to go perhaps long distances to a night 
school. Notwithstanding their handicaps they are an intelligent set 
of men, and the percentage of illiteracy is not so high among them as 
among the native Jersey men. They pick up a very considerable 
bnowibdge of English from their boys and girls in the public schools. 
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They are solicitous to have their children take advantage of the 
American school system, and are all the more so if illiterate them- 
selves. Of the 16,670 males of voting age in Cumberland County in 
1910, 911, or 5.5 per cent, could not read and write. Of the 911, 
442 were American-born whites, 330 were foreign-born whites (by 
no means all Italians), and 139 were Negroes. 

As the population records for the 1920 census are not yet available 
in detail, figures from the census of 1910 are used as illustrative of 
certain characteristics of the people of Cumberland County. In that 
vear there were 27,844 males and 27,309 females; there were 16,670 
males of voting age, of whom 12,113 were native whites of native 
parentage, 1,430 were native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 
2.348 were foreign-born whites, 775 were Negroes, and 4 were Indians, 
Chinese, or Japanese. Of persons 10 years old and over, 1,963 were 
illiterate: these included 849 native whites, 822 foreign-born whites, 
and 292 Negroes. Of persons 10 to 20 years of age, inclusive, 187 
were illiterate. Relative toschool age and attendance, the total num- 
ber of persons within the ages of 6 to 20 years, inclusive, is given as 
15,750, of whom 9,920 were attending school; of persons within the 
ages of 6 to 14 years, inclusive, there were 9,295 enumerated, of whom 
8,191 were attending school. Of the latter number, 5,879 were 
native whites of native parentage, 1,605 were native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, 297 were foreign-born whites, and 410 were Ne- 
oroes. The dwellings enumerated were 12,786, accommodating 
13,189 families. 

At the recent general election the Italian women in Vineland 
borough entitled to suffrage cast relatively as many ballots as the 
Italian men and were thoroughly interested in the election. A full 
vote was out and the Italians cast about 500 ballots in the total of 
1,936. In the first precinct of Landis Township, a country precinct, 
out of a total of 1,128 enrolled, only 590 men and women voted. 


Opportunities for Prospective Farmers. 


Farm Land in Vicinity of Vineland. 


“THERE is ample room and there are exceptional opportunities 

around Landisville, Buena, Richland, and south of Milmay, 
—: Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, for Italian immigrants 
who have just arrived at Ellis Island or for those who have been here 
longer and are willing to work 15 or 20 acre plots of ground in the 
same way that led to the success of the many Italian settlers in 
Cumberland and Atlantic counties. This conclusion is concurred in 
by L. G. Gillam, of the State department of conservation and 
development, Trenton, N. J., who spent two days with the writer 
prospecting the land and interviewing representative Italian and 
American property owners in the neighborhood as well as at ‘““New 
Italy,’ or East Vineland, Landisville, and elsewhere, in trips covering 
60 miles. The land referred to is in brush and in an undevelo od 
state, but some of it is as good for agricultural purposes if cleared as 


was that about Vineland borough originally. 


Arrangements have been made by which the Land Registry, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, Trenton, N.J., acting through 
Mr. Gillam, will attend to correspondence, and refer prospective 
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(talian settlers to John Casazza, East Vineland (Vineland P. O.), N. 
J., and Felix Donato, Landisville, N. J. These men generously agreed 
‘o donate their time to go with newcomers over the lands in their neigh- 
sorhoods and give the facts as to property values. Mr. Casazza and 
Mr. Donato are not land a ents, but are well-to-do farmers, who have 
xeen helpful to many of their countrymen in past years and are 
lependable citizens. In case inquiries are made as to lands not 
near the homes of the gentlemen named, the services of Albert E. 
Wilkinson, Mays Landing, N. J., county agricultural agent for Atlantic 
County, will be called on, he having offered to give such assistance 
as may be practicable. If Italians desire to write in their own 
language, it is suggested that they address their letters to Mr. 
Casazza or Mr. Donato, inclosing stamps for replies. 

It is recommended that inexperienced men hire out as farm hands 
for such time as will demonstrate whether or not it is best for them 
to buy land. Employment can be readily found. There have been 
cases of disillusionment near the borough of Vineland, where native 
Americans have paid to agents boom prices for land not justified by 
its earning power. It is believed, however, that an average of $20 per 
acre is reasonable for small tracts of uncleared land from properties 
herein described. No one need think he will have an easy road to 
wealth; the opportunities, however, are as good as ever for those who 
will work as hard as did the present Italian proprietors. 

Inquiries will receive prompt attention if addressed to ‘The Land 
Registry, Department of Conservation and Development, Trenton, 
N. J.,” regarding tracts of land described below. As there are wide 
variations in soil values, possible purchasers should protect them- 
selves by seeing the land in person. 

1. Lying along the main highway between Buena and Richland and within 1 mile 
of the railroad, 1,500 acres of good land, uncleared, with sufficient elevation for farming 
purposes. In the fall of 1920 owner was willing to sell in 10 and 15 acre plots for an 
average of $20 an acre. ; 

2. Between Buena and Richland along State road and parallel with railroad, 272 
acres. Land has on it anew 5-room house and a new 4-room bungalow, with probably 
an acre of cleared ground around each house. The land isin brush and was offered in 
1920 at an average price of $50 per acre. It is about 2 miles from Landisville, and 
the soil is the best of its kind for sweet potatoes, peppers, etc. 

3. In the Richland neighborhood part of a large estate could be purchased in 1920 
at $20 per acre. 

4. Near Richland, from 300 to 400 acres, in tracts to suit, at about $20 an acre in 1920. 

5. Near Richland, two estates, one of 700 acres and the other of 600 acres, managed 
by an executor who asked in 1920 about $7 an acre if bought as a whole; would proba- 
bly sell in small tracts. 

6. Four miles south of Elmer Post Office, 52 acres of partly improved land with a 
building that can be converted into a 6-room house at an expenditure of $200, the 
whole offered in 1920 for $1,800, or would sell in tracts of 10 acres or more; plenty of 
day labor in the neighborhood; initial payment may be small, and time in which t» 
complete the contract for deed at the option of the buyer. 

7. On main highway from Mays Landing to Richland, 500 acres of brush and wood 
land; top soil sandy with a gravelly subsoil. Entire tract could be bought in 1920 for 
approximately $8 an acre. 

8. On the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, south of Risley Station, 800 acres of 
brush land; light sandy to sandy loam nature with a gravelly subsoil; price in 1920 
about $10 an acre. 
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Farms In New Jersey At Large. 


The following excerpts are from New Jersey for Progressive Farm. 
ers, a booklet printed in 1920 by the Department of Conservation 
and Development, Trenton, N. J.: 


Though many of our farms are yielding high returns, there are now available for 
immediate and future development a million acres of land quite as good as most of 
that now in profitable culture. Three hundred and fifty thousand acres of the best 
crain and fruit land occupy the valleys and hillsides of Hunterdon, Morris, Passai: 
Somerset, Sussex, and Warren Counties. Six hundred and fifty thousand acres lic 
in the southern half of the State. where the soil is light and easily worked and the 
crowing season long. 

Some land in south Jersey is of little value for agricultural purposes and should 
remain in forest, but the impression that it all is sterile is altogether wrong. 

New Jersey can offer no public land, but much of that which is available can be 
purchased for less than the assessments on so-called ‘‘free lands” in other States 
Uncleared land can be secured for from $5 to $20 an acre; cleared land without build 
ings for $20 an acre; run-down farms with buildings for as little as $50 an acre, whil 
farms in good condition can often be obtained for from $60 to $100 an acre, depending 
upon location and other conditions. From these low figures prices range upward 
yet with many opportunities to acquire good farms upon better terms than those tha: 
rule in other States. There are also opportunities to rent. 

New Jersey’s repute has suffered not a little through the ill-advised—sometimes 
conscienceless—eftorts of boomers, who, with no knowledge of the diversity of « 
soils and with no knowledge of or interest in the requirements for successful farming, 
have advertised tracts of land for farming enterprises, especially fruit and poultry 
raising, in a way that has brought disappointment to many. The State and its 
official agencies stand for none of these efforts. There is no bonanza to be found 
here and no effort is made to attract farmers or families who hope to find an easy 
living on the land. Our appeal is made to those who seek opportunity to practice 
and to develop their skill as farmers under agreeable living conditions and where 
success may be assured through honest work intelligently directed. 

The land registry of the department is maintained to advise prospective settlers 
regarding suitable locations. It gives, without charge, definite and trustworthy 
information about farming opportunities and conditions and assists in securing farms 
adapted to the inquirer’s needs, experience, and financial ability. It is in touch 
with available properties in every part of the State, ranging from uncleared land and 
run-down farms to highly developed farms of all sizes and types. Correspondence is 
invited, 

National and State Sources of Information. 


FOR the benefit of students in Americanization schools and immi- 

ants generally who would like to learn of land opportunities 
in other States than New Jersey, it may be said that there is perhaps 
not a State in the Union where agricultural officers will not be glad 
to answer inquiries addressed to them. A number of the States 
issue bulletins descriptive of farms for sale or rent. As an instance 
the New York department of farms and markets printed in 1920 an 
illustrated booklet of 425 pages, giving the location, description of 
buildings and soil, nearness to railroads, price, ete., for over 4,000 
such farms. The commissioner of agriculture, Albany, N. Y., states 
that he is desirous of getting in touch with those seeking to be 
informed as to New York farms and will be pleased to give assistance 
and advice. The same helpful spirit will be found among the Federa! 
officials in Washington. 

The United States Department of Agriculture will answer free of 
charge practically any question as to drainage, irrigation, engineering, 
farm organization, cost of production, land settlement, farm life, or 
other farm problems, and while it does not undertake to quote prices 
at which given farm lands may be bought or recommend localities, 
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it will refer inquirers to reliable State or other officials who wi]! 
answer them. tts administration of the Federal act in aid of States 
developing a good-roads program, its system of up-to-date mark, 
reporting, its trained workers who combat animal and vegetable dis. 
eases and study to improve the live-stock and plant industries, ji, 
Weather Bureau, its corps of experts on soil chemistry and those j;, 
the State experiment stations, and its many other activities are j), 
constant service to the farm population. 

The United States Treasury Department, through its Federal Fariy, 
Loan Bureau, will answer inquiries as to the workings of the latter. 
Under restrictions farmers may borrow up to half the purchase price 
of a farm at 54 per cent interest and have 34} years in which to pay 
off the mortgage, if the land bank appraisers decide that the price 
is a fair one. 

The Post Office Department has been working for some years on 4 
plan to link together the farm colonies and the city markets and for 
a time had an experimental parcel-post service to deliver goods at 
special rate direct from the farmhouse to the city patron. This was 
discontinued July 1, 1920, for lack of appropriations. At present 
similar service in 10 or 12 communities is given in the star-route 
service, where Government motors are provided but not at the specia! 
rate. Lists of farmers and their commodities were provided the con- 
sumers and the latter sent their orders by mail on terms of payment 
agreed on and promptly received their produce in safe and economic! 
containers minus the complained-of profit to the middleman. |) 
1919 motor-transport routes to the number of 36 were designated in 
different parts of the country, and the scheme contemplated thc 
building of 15,000 miles of post roads independent of State initiative. 
On some of the routes dairy and other farm products were delivere«| 
by motor trucks from outlying communities and distributed at cost 
to the local city housekeepers. | 

The Department of the Interior will answer inquiries as to public 
lands and surveys and the construction and operation of irrigation 
works in the arid States under the reclamation act. The depart- 
ment is in charge of the construction of the Government railway from 
the coast to the interior of Alaska which will open to settlement a 
vast domain of agricultural lands. The Commissioner of Education 
administers the endowment fund for the support of colleges for tlic 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

The Department of Labor through its Division of Information in 
the Bureau of Immigration, Washington, and its branch in the Unite 
States Barge Office, New York City, has as one of its statutory duties 
‘‘to promote a beneficial distribution of aliens admitted into thie 
United States among the several States and Territories desiring imm!- 
gration,” and publishes useful information as to the resources, prod- 
ucts, and physical characteristics of each State and Territory. 
| All of the States have colleges or departments in State Universities 
devoted to agriculture, all of which cooperate with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and offer special inducements to students 
interested in farming. Many provide special, short, or correspond- 
ence courses in the different branches of farm work. With a few 
exceptions free tuition is offered to residents of the State in which the 
college is located. In all of them opportunities are found for some 
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<tudents to earn part of their expenses by their own labor. The 
expenses were formerly from $125 to $300 for the school year. Each 
<tate has also some department of its government especially fostering 
agriculture. Arranged alphabetically by States the ? -office 


addresses of such educational institutions and the official titles of 


those in charge of State departments of agriculture are appended. 
State Schools Teaching Agriculture. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

College of Agriculture, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

College of Agriculture, U niversity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark, 

College of Agriculture, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

State Agricultural ( ‘ollege of Colorado, Fort ( ‘ollins, ¢ ‘olo, 

(onnec ticut Agric ultural Colle ge, Storrs, Conn. 

Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

College of Agriculture, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia State College of Agric ulture, Athens, Ga. 

The State House, Boise, Idaho. 

College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Louisiana State University and “Agricultural and Mec shanic al College, Univ ersity 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

College of Agriculture, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Maryland State College of Agriculture, College Park, Md. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 

College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 
College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, Mont. 
College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

College of Agriculture, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

New Theapahize College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H. 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State University of New Jersey, New 
srunswick, N. J 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. 
New York State ¢ ‘ollege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

North Carolina State College ‘of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Agricultural College, N. Dak. 

College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, Clemson College, 8. C, 

South Dakota State ‘ollege, Brookings, S$ Dak. 

College of Agriculture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

C ollege of Agriculture, Jest Vi irginia Univ ersity, Morgantown, W. Va. 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
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State Officials in Charge of Agriculture. 


Alabama: Commissioner of Agriculture, Montgomery. 
Arizona: Secretary of State, Phoenix. 
a Commissioner of Bureau of Mines, Manufactures, and Agriculture, Liti|o 
Rock. 
California: Secretary of California State Agricultural Society, Sacramento. 
Colorado: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Fort Collins. 
Connecticut: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Hartford. 
Delaware: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Dover. 
Florida: Commissioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 
Georgia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta. 
Hawaii: Secretary of Territorial Board of Agriculture, Honolulu. 
Idaho: Superintendent of Department of Farm Markets, Boise. 
Iilinois: Director of Department of Agriculture, Springfield. 
Indiana: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: Secretary of Department of Agriculture, Des Moines. 
Kansas: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Topeka. 
Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, Frankfort. 
Louisiana: Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, Baton Rouge. 
Maine: Commissioner of Agriculture, Augusta. 
Maryland: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Kensington. 
Massachusetts: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Boston. 
Michigan: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, East Lansing. 
Minnesota: Secretary of State, St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Commisoner of Agriculture and Commerce, Jackson, 
Missouri: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Jefferson City. 
Montana: Commissioner of Agriculture and Publicity, Helena. 
Nebraska: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Lincoln. 
Nevada: Secretary of State, Carson City. 
New Hampshire: Commissioner of Agriculture, Concord. 
New Jersey: Secretary of Department of Agriculture, Trenton. 
New Mexico: State Land Commissioner, Santa Fe. 
New York: Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany. 
North Carolina: Commissioner of Agriculture, Raleigh. 
North Dakota: Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, Bismarck. 
Ohio: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Columbus. 
Oklahoma: Commissioner of Agriculture, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Salem. 
Pennsylvania: Secretary of Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 
Philippine Islands: Director of Agriculture, Manila. 
Porto Rico: Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, San Juan. 
Rhode Island: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Providence. 
South Carolina: Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries, Colum}: 
South Dakota: Commissioner of Immigration, Pierre. 
Tennessee: Commissioner of Agriculture, Nashville. 
Texas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin. 
/ Utah: Secretary of State, Salt Lake City. . 
. Vermont: Commissioner of Agriculture, St. Albans. 
. Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, Richmond, 
Washington: Commissioner of Agriculture, Olympia. 
West Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Charleston. 
Wisconsin: (ommissioner of Agriculture, Madison. 
Wyoming: Secretary of State, Cheyenne. 



















































Conclusion. 


"THE census of 1920 shows the population of 48 States and ¢! > 
District of Columbia to be 105,708,771, of whom about 54,399,0! 
are in cities or towns of over 2,500 population and about 51,400,000 are 
on farms or in communities having less than 2,500 population. There 
are also 12,148,738? people living outside of the continent but under 













2 These are made up of the 1918 statistics for the Philippine Islands, 10,350,640; the 1917 statistics 
for the V Islands, 26,051; and the 1920 statistics for Alaska, 54,899; Panama Canal Zone, 22,858; Guam 
13,275; Hawaii, 255,912; Porto Rico, 1,299,803; American Samoa, 8,056; and military and nava!, ctc., 
service abroad, 117,338. 
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IMMIGRANT FARM COLONIES IN SOUTHERN JERSEY. Q1 


the American flag. There are 13,736,505 more people in continental 
United States than there were in 1910 and 29,714,196 more than 
there were 10 years earlier, or an increase within the past 20 years of 
something !ess than 1,800,000 people of the number that were in the 
United States in 1860, at the beginning of the Civil War, when the 
opulation was 31,443,321. . ; 

The latest official figures from the Bureau of Immigration as to 
arrivals of aliens in the United States cover the seven months ending 
July 31,. 1920, and show that 329,950 immigrants and 121,659 non- 
immigrants had arrived between January 1 and that date and that 
149,668 emigrant and 75,247 nonemigrant aliens had departed in 
the same period. Complete figures for the months following July 
are not available, but for the port of New York alone are estimated 
as follows: August—arrivals 57,900, departures 37,000; Septem- 
her—arrivals 70,000, departures 23,500; October—arrivals 74,600; 
departures 25,500. Total estimated aliens admitted August 1 to 
November 1 number 285,900 and departures number 108,000. 
Official reports from central and southern Europe state that only 
lack of room on ships prevents an overwhelming flow of immigration 
to the United States of war sufferers, mostly headed for industrial 
centers already overcrowded. There are 311,000 applications for 
passports on file in the Polish foreign office alone. Galicians, Semites, 
Turks, Syrians, and Greeks make up the greater part of the arrivals 
at New York, but all nationalities are in the throng. The character 
of the incoming peoples is not that of the races that have made this 
country great. They and their children will have to be reckoned 
with. The undertaking to Americanize them is a very big one. 
No help, however small, should be ignored in pointing out to them 
and to urbanites who are willing to work with their hands, whether 
immigrants or not, a way to get possession in due time of a few acres 
of land. 

It is believed that more can be accomplished by committees 
from local communities, giving sympathy and practical help in a 
small way to immigrants who would go to settlements already 
established, or would in small groups go to new territory, than is 
practicable by city societies attempting to found and maintain colonies 
in a more wholesale manner. Many peasants come from crowded 
villages and not from isolated farms; they naturally seek their own 
people, who can speak their language, and hence gravitate to where 
their friends or relatives are. If a few families get a start as farmers 
they will gradually attract others of their kind, and soon a settlement 
will be established of homogeneous people. The growth will be 
slow, but will be more apt to be free from disintegrating elements. 
Where more pretentious colonies are established and natural selection 
has not been allowed to have its place there are apt to be shirkers and 
jealousies that may wreck the enterprise. 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society of New York, 
supported from the Baron de Hirsch philanthropy, has exercised 
great intelligence and expended large sums of money in locating 
Russian Hebrews on the land. The society’s contribution has been 


of great value to the public welfare, but it has failed in some of its 
communities because the men it sought to help had little aptitude 
for farming and wanted to make money in an easier way than by 
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muscular exertion. When thrown on their own resources many of 
them were not adapted to stand alone or be neighborly as farmers 
and soon sold out and went elsewhere. Rosenhayn, near Vineland. js 
an example, where the Hebrews have largely sold their properties {0 
Italians, who are prospering where the Hebrews failed. Woodbine, 
N.J., is a community started as a Jewish farm colony under the bes; 
of auspices, but which is now a thriving manufacturing town, large|y 
because the Hebrews could make more money in manufacturing thi.) 
they could at farming. The Russian Hebrews, however, should 10; 
be considered to be failures as farmers because of the two instanccs 
cited; they have been successful at other places. 

Immigrants are often timid and lack initiative, but it is largely 
ignorance of where to go to get farm work and the dire need of realy 
money that forces many peasants to take up work in construction 
gangs or whatever comes to hand. This is proved not only by wha 
their leaders say, but by the way Italians in the mines of Pennsy!- 
Vania gravitate toward farm colonies, as at Vineland, and city Italians 
give up better paying jobs to seek summer work on farms near cannery 
centers, as at Albion and Geneva, N. Y. 

There are many farm-raised immigrants in the United States who 
want work; there is much idle land and there are many vacant farm- 
houses; it is largely a matter of local enterprise to bring them 
together. The America of to-morrow will be the better if it is done 
without delay. 





A National Council for the Printing Trades. 


3y CHARLES R. WALKER, JR., OF THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
New York Cry. 


three years and notably since the armistice to set up national 

industrial councils representative of both employers and work- 
ing people. It has been especially stiong in England and Germany, 
where well-o;ganized employers’ associations and trade-unions fur- 
nished the constituent, bodies for the new industrial federation. Joint 
councils for employers and employees have also become popular in 
America as instruments for tackling the problem of industrial rela- 
tions, but they have for the most part been confined to ‘‘shop com- 
mittees”’ and plant councils, and to nonunionized workers. Three 
industries, however, have established the beginnings of industrial 
government on a national scale in the United States—printing, elec- 
trical, and clothing. 

The stated objects of some of the British councils promised little 
short of a fundamental! transformation of industry from its structure 
to the motives of its leaders. Indications are that the transformation 
has been indefinitely postponed, but despite this the councils have 
concrete achievements behind them. The American ones have acted 
with success upon such imperative issues as unemployment, stand- 
ardization of shop practices, and wage scales over large areas, uniform- 
ity in working conditions, and the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Both because the subjects with which they deal are of fundamental 
social interest and because the movement is a universal one it has 
seemed worth while to treat in some detail the history of the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council of the Printing Trades, which 
is the oldest in America and the most active as a national council. 
But a special enterprise of the printers adds to the interest of the 
histery. The high cost of living has emphasized for everyone the 
changing value of the dollar, and the consequent havoc brought to 
wages, salaries, and contracts. The printing industry is the only one 
that has attempted in ‘any scientific and thoroughgoing fashion to 
equalize the real value of wages, both from place to place and from 
year to year, on anything like a national scale. They have done so 
by introducing into wage contracts a clause calling for periodic wage 
adjustments in accordance with the cosi of living, and by attempting 
to equalize wages throughout competitive zones. The story of this 
pioneer activity is perhaps the most vital chapter in the council’s 
history. 

I propose to give (1) a general picture of the industry, its nature, 
the organizations in it, and their development, pointing out how they 
make a reasonable groundwork for the enterprise; (2) a history of the 
early meetings leading to the creation of the council; (3) the council’s 
structure, its activities, and authority; (4) the council at work, telling 
the story of its principal achievements in the working out of a wage 
policy, the settlement of the 44-hour week controversy, the stand- 
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ardization of wage scales, and shop practices, the creation of an inter- 
national arbitration agreement; (5) its proposed activities—distric: 
councils and standardization of contracts; (6) a word of evaluation. 
indicating if possible its permanent place in the industrial structure. 

A rough picture of the industry, its craft lines, its commercia! 
peculiarities, and its organized groups will exhibit the groundwork 
upon which the new council is building, and hence in a measure it 
hope of success. 

rinters divide their trade inte newspaper printing and book and 
job work. We are here concerned only with the unionized section 
of the book and job printers. Craft lines within the trade, at firs: 
indistinct, have emerged with the growth of mechanical improve- 
ments until they comprise compositors, pressmen, stereotypers and 
electrotypers, bookbinders, and photo-engravers. All of these crafts 
were at one time included in a single union, the International Typo- 
graphical, founded a+ Cincinnati in 1852. The pressmen set up an 
organization of their own in 1882,' the photo-engravers in 1900, the 
bookbinders in 1892, the stereotypers and electrotypers in 1902. 
Each of these separate unions has now its own national body and 
subordinate locals. 

Intercraft organizations have grown up, however, so there is still « 
considerable measure of solidarity among the *‘allied trades.’ For 
the city or district there are local allied printing trades councils 
smbracing all crafts, and for a national body the councils send their 
representatives to the International Allied Printing Trades Council. 

The employers’ associations (book and job) are the Internationa! 
Asscciation of Employing Sierectypers and Elecirotypers, the Amer- 
ican Pheto-engravers Association, the United Typothete of America, 
and the Employing Printers of America. The latter is an open-shop 
organization and does not enter into this history. The United 
Typothets was formed in 1887 and is the oldest association of maste: 
printers that has a coniinuous history down to the present time. 

The development of labor relationships between these organize 
bodies of employers and unionists, culminating in the nationa’ 
council, has been a slow but continuous growth. In the first 30) 
years of its history the International Typographical Union had no 
direct relations of a friendly character with employers, but in 1885 
an event occurred that broke the ground for national collective 
dealing. The International established a defense fund for the 
support of unions on strike and thus acquired an effective contro! 
over locals in need of strike money. From that date on the Inter- 
national officers acquired increasing control over the bargaining 0! 
local unions and began to deal directly with groups of employers.’ 

Trade-unions met the Typothetz in conference for the first time 
in 1898.‘ The meeting resulted in an agreement for the peaceab!« 
adoption of the 9-hour day. Collective bargaining on a national! 





1 Eoonety orgafitzed and rocngnants. 1889. 

? This y is owner of the A mapas beer y union label. 

* The local councils enforce the rules established for their protection. They are also active in other 
trades’ matters, such as assistingin the enactment of labor legislation, opposing hostile legislative meas- 
ures adjusting disputes between unions and employers and between the unions themselves.—The Indus- 
trial Education Survey of the ay New York, Report of the Committee Authorized by the Board o! 
Estimateand Apportionment in 1918. Part I, p. 28. 

4The conference was between the pressmen, the DT Union, and the United Typothet«. 
It resulted in an (signed at , N. Y., . 12, 1898) inaugurating the 93-hour day on 
Nov. 21, 1898, and the 9hour day, or 54-hour week, on Nov. 21, 1999. 
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scale was established in 1902, by an agreement entered into between 
the pressmen and the Typothetw providing for arbitration of wage 
scales and shop practice. Another step was taken in 1917, when the 
Closed Shop Branch of the Typothetz signed an ‘‘international arbi- 
tration agreement’? with the International Typographical Union. 
The stereotypers and electrotypers likewise have an agreement with 
with their employers.’ In addition to these national agreements a 
large number of “‘contracts’’ exist between local unions and the 
employers which in many instances are underwritten by the Inter- 
national Union. 

Thus when the printers decided upon joint action between employ- 
ers and trade-unionists, early in 1919, they had certain precedents 
for their action. They had also the actual instruments of organiza- 
tion on both sides for carrying out their purposes. The International 
Joint Conference Council, created April 21, 1919, is composed on the 
employers’ side of representatives of the Closed Shop Branch of the 
United Typothetx, and the International Association of Employing 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers, and on the employees’ side of 
representatives of the four international unions—the compositors 
(typographical), pressmen, bookbinders, stereotypers and electro- 
typers. The photo-engravers are not members of the council. 

Besides a favoring historical development there are certain char- 
acteristics of the industry itself that tend to make a national cooper- 
ative effort natural and its success probable. These are: (1) The 
prevailing number of small plant units into which the industry is 
divided. This condition creates a varying multitude of shop rules, 
shop conditions, and wage scales which it is to everyone’s advantage 
to standardize through a national body. (2) The industry is com- 
posed largely of American workmen and is therefore racially homo- 
geneous and organizable; (3) the printers’ work is for the most 
part nonseasonal, and the amount of unemployment small: (4) the 
unions in the trade have a long history and a record of distinguished 
leadership. 

These characteristics can be briefly illustrated: 

(1) The total number of wage earners in the printing industry 
according to the 1914 census was 272,092. Of these 141,644, or 52 
per cent worked in plants of 50 workers or less;°> whereas in the stee! 
industry, for example, out of a total of 248,716 workers in the steel 
and rolling mills, 194,429, or 78 per cent, were, in 1914, in shops of 
500 or more.’ 

(2) A conception of the ratio between American and foreign-born 
printers can be gained by examining conditions in New York City, 
which does one-fourth of the printing and publishing in the United 
States.* According to the 1‘ 10 census there were 16,826 compositors, 
linotypers, and typesetters in the city. Of these 11,534, or 68 per 
cent were native born. Of the 3,668 pressmen in the city, 2,109, or 
79 per cent, were native born. Compared with other skilled trades, 


——__ —_—— —$—$—— 


*For a list of the national agreer:s:nts in force at the present time in the printing industry, see p. 33, 
footnote 40. 

*United States Census of Manufactures, 1914, vol. 2, p. 636, Table 22. 

‘United States Census of Manufactures, 1914, vel. 2, p. 224, Table 43. 

*The value of Peagrecuct in printing and publishing for 1914 for New York City was $230,961 ,612 (Censas 
of Manufactures, 1914, vol. 1, p. 993); for the United States, $901,534,000 (Abstract of the Census of Man- 
ulactures, 1914, p. 152). 
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such as carpentry, with 70 per cent foreign born, or brick and stone 
masonry, with 68 per cent foreign born, the contrast is striking.® 

(3) The amount of seasonal work for the printers is probably less 
than for any other class of skilled workers. The Industrial Eduecati,.) 
Survey of New York, 1918, states that in book and job shops t\\. 
minimum number employed during the year is 90 per cent of t)\ 
maximum number employed.'’® An analysis of trade-union membe;s 
unemployed in Massachusetts in six principal industries shows t}, 
least unemployment was experienced by transportation and _ t\. 
printing and allied trades. The order in which the industries {,|| 
according to percentage of unemployment is: (1) Building; (2) textile 
manufacturing; (3) boot and shoe manufacturing; (4) iron and ste! 
manufacturing; (5) printing and allied trades; (6) transportation. 
The building trades show great fluctuation—between 3 and 34 per 
cent, with an approximate average of 16 per cent. The printers 
show little fluctuation, varying from 3 to 12 per cent, with an 
approximate average of 6 per cent." 

(4) The printers’ trade-unions are among the oldest in the United 
States. Several were in existence before 1800, and Typographical 
Union No. 6 of New York dates its unbroken history from 180). 
Their leadership has been of a high quality and occasionally distin- 

uished. Horace Greeley was president of Typographical Union 

o. 6 in 1850. Ely Moore, who became labor’s first representatiy 
in Congress, was a New York printer and trade-unionist. He was 
president of the National Trades-Union in 1834-35, and in 1838-39 
political editor of the New York Evening Post. Other prominent 
members of Typographical Union No. 6 were John W. Reid, the 
journalist, and George W. Peck, who was governor of Wisconsin 
in 1891-1895." 

It is impossible to give a picture of trade-unionism among Amcri- 
can printers without mentioning its fraternal and benefit features. 
As Prof. Barnett points out in his monograph on the printers, they 
have always regarded their beneficiary features not as aids in the 
enforcement of trade regulations, but as fully worth while on their 
own account. Like many trade-unions they early established funeral, 
sickness, and unemployment benefits; since 1892 the Internationa! 
Typographical Union has maintained a home for aged or sick 
printers, and since 1908 a system of old-age pensions. The pressmen 
ikewise have a home for their aged members, a tuberculosis sanita- 
lium, and a well-equipped school for presswork apprentices. 

r 
Informal Beginnings. 


"THE origin of the International Joint Conference Council in the 

printing industry is probably: traceable to a conversation. 
Several weeks before the first informal conference an employer ani 
a trade-unionist had a chat on the state of the trade. The industry 
seemed wholly enveloped in a cloud of trouble. H.C. L. was hitting 
the journeyman printers with a particular punch. Most of thei 


— 





* Industrial Education Survey of the City of New York, 1918, Pt. 1, p. 24. 


16 Idem, = , : . gn 
ul ne ocumant, No. 15. Forty-ninth Annual Report on Statistics of Labor for the year 191%, p. 


40, Pt. IV. : 
12 New York Typographical Union No. 6, Chs. XIII and XLI, prepared under the direction of Jobo 


Williams, commissioner of labor, State of New York, 1913. 
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were working under three-year contracts which barred any read- 
‘ustment to meet the new level of prices. Many employers faced 
an unfair competition. Widely fluctuating wage scales made the 
cost of production cheap in one part of the country and dear in 
another. The two men agreed that an informal conference between 
employers and trade-unionists might bring to light some measures 
of relief. ‘They resolved to suggest such a meeting to their respective 
organizations. 

‘A conference was held between representative employers and 
trade-unionists in Washington on February 3, 1919.’ The temporary 
chairman opened the meeting with a mild ‘cooperation’ speech. 
aC pi suggested that employers and employees were meeting 
‘with the possible view of encouraging a relationship that might 
prove profitable to both.” The body did not regard itself as a 
council of any authority. It was “clearly understood that every- 
one present represented himself.” 

Despite informality and the absence of special authority, the 
conferees vigorously discussed the critical issues of the industry. 
They took up uniform shop practices, the desirability of negotiating 
simultaneously with all unions, guaranteeing of contracts, unfair 
competition and the advisability of a standard cost system for the 
inlustry. It was a foreshadowing of the work of the council for 
the next 18 months. 

‘When you have shop rules that in some instances cause two 
men to work where under another shop rule they work one, it is hard 
to get away from competition.” Shops differed extraordinarily in 
such things as rules about ‘‘struck work,”’ holidays, sanitary condi- 
tions, number of men on jobs. In the long run it was better for 
everyone to have a standard. 

Next, an employer in New York related that he made agreements 
with 16 different unions. He was negotiating wage scales all the 
year round. Why not a single conference and a single agreement ? 

Another competition problem was discussed, “ the bedroom shop.’ 
In certain nal establishments the whole family works. Costs are 
reduced to a minimum and the proprietor undersells the ordinary 
printer, who, if he is under agreement to pay standard wages, must 
either cut them or go out of business. ‘This situation is a constant 
menace to the standard of living of the journeyman printer. And 
besides, many of the small shops end in bankruptcy and demoralize 
the industry. Surveys of the printing industry showed that many 
ot them operate without cost finding or even accounting systems of 
any kind, and the proprietors, not knowing their condition run at a 
loss. As a solution a universal use of some standard system of cost 
finding was proposed. 

The conference closed with the formulation of plans for another 
meeting at which ‘organizations and not simply persons”’ should 
be represented so that the cooperative measures suggested might 
take concrete shape." 


b] 





18 The conference com »rised seven representative employers, and the board of governors of the Inter- 
national Allied Printinz Trades Association. 

'4 Other subjects touche 1 on in the conference were the so-callel “in/iviiual strike”? where employees 
leave and eall it a “ walk-out of dissatisfied workers ’’ and the authority of employers’ associations over 
their own members. 
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The second meeting was held in Cincinnati, March 10 and 11, 1919. 
It was called in the stenographic report a ‘‘Genera! conference of 
employers in printing and the allied trades and of the printing and 
allied trades-unions.”” The conference opened with observations 
upon the general trend toward joint organizations of employers anc 
employees the world over. Developments in Germany and the Englis!, 
Whitley councils came in for remark. 

When the printers turned their attention to America they grew 
very concrete, grappling with the problem of guaranteeing contracts 
with trade-unions. One employer related two examples of revolt 
In one, after entering into a contract, underwritten by the interna- 
tional union, the local defied the international and struck. This was 
against its own laws and the international’s. The other case was 0! 
a local which refused to have its international underwrite its contract 

Discussion from both sides favored underwriting, although it was 
clear that it furnished only an imperfect guaranty. One union leade: 
remarked: ‘‘When the local union says, ‘We don’t want this unde: 
written, we want to make this a local proposition with you,’ and the 
employing printer consents, it is uaaonnbls for the national union t» 
aie the local * * * comply with the law and have the con- 
tract underwritten.”’ He bat | the inclusion in every contract of 
a provision for underwriting. In the event of violation either by the 
local union or by the local employer there would remain two othe: 
parties to compel the third. 

A suggestion that all the unions in the various printing craf'- 
tegether underwrite every contract was discussed, but appeare: 
under present conditions impractical. 

Uniformity in wage scales was urged. It was pointed out tha! 
whenever a city has a scale greatly in advance of the surrounding 
country employers and employees moved away, leaving a great dea! 
of idle machinery in the deserted city. I[f a uniform scale were ii 
force, employers and employees would stay at home. 

At the third meeting, held in Chicago, April 21, 1919, the constiti 
tion of the International Joint Conference ede of the Commercia’ 
and Periodical Branches of the Printing Industry was adopted."’ 
The council later received the formal ratification of its constituent 
bodies. These organizations are: 

Employees.—International Typographical Union; International Printing Pressm.as 
and istants’ Union; International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Internation.’ 


ree and Electrotypers Union. 
Employers.—Closed Shop Branch United Typothetxe of America; Printers’ Leagiic 
of America; International Association of Electrotypers. 


Structure of the Council. 


‘THE council is at present composed of 16 members, 8 from ea! 
side, although certain problems connected with the proper basis 
of representation are still under discussion. 
The constitution adopted at the April 21, 1919, meeting outlines 
the general objects in the following terms: 


To promote the spirit of cooperation and to deal with the problems of the industry 
in a way to insure the protection of the interests of all concerned, the establishmen' 








1+ Prozeedings, Joint Conference of the Representatives of International Unions and Representatives » 
Employers’ Associations of the Printing Industry and Allied Trades, Chicago, IIl., Apr. 21, 1919, p. 6! 
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of an international joint conference council, made up of representatives of employers 
and employees, which shall be thoroughly informed as to conditions and interests 
of all parties in the industry and in a position to suggest for ratification regulations 
which shall eventually become the law of the industry, is considered essential. 


One of the life-giving ideas behind the council movement. in 
America, whether it be in the shop, district, or Nation, is the convic- 
tion that there should be no outsiders as regulators. This is clearly 
one of the ideas in the above quotation. Those daily acquainted 
with the industrial structure are best fitted to work out the machinery 
of adjustment. one opt | 

The traditional principle of voluntary arbitration as a means of 
settling industrial disputes is reaffirmed in the second paragraph of 
the preamble. 

Controversies between employers and employees can and should be adjusted 
through voluntary agreements to refer disputes to boards of conciliation and arbitre 
tion composed of representatives of employers and employees in the industry affected. 
This restating of the principle came at a time when it was being 
questioned and weakened by a series of strikes and propaganda for 
direct action among a group of New York trade-unionists. 

The constitution is careful to specify that the council is primarily 
a constructive, policy-making body rather than a judicial one: 

The International Council is to devote its activities not primarily to disputes, to 
the fixation of wage scales, the making of specific wage agreements and the like, but 
to matters of policy. 

The ‘“‘seope of activities’’ suggested under Section IIL of the con- 
stitution covers the whole field of industrial relations. The con- 
stitutional suggestions may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Outlining of general trade policies. 

(6) Considerat.on of any legislation affecting the trade. 

(c) Uniform working hours and shop practices. 

(d) Cooperating with Government to maimtain selling prices. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of any disputes which may arise in the 
industry. 

(f) Apprenticeship; the improvement of process, designs, and standards of work- 
manship; consideration of improvements of processes, machinery, organization, ap- 
propriate questions relating to management, and the examination of industrial ex- 
periments; utilization of the practical knowledge and experience of employees, 
utilization of inventions designed by employees or employers. 

(9) Wage adjustment boards. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of interest to the trade, whether industrial, edu- 
cational, economic, legislative, or hygienic. 

Nearly all of these activities have been touched upon in the actual! 
work of the council. Under clause (e) it has dealt with the whole 
question of industrial disputes by advocating the formation of sepa- 
rate local and national boards of arbitration for each branch of the 
industry, thus delegating the judicial function to machinery outside 
of, though affiliated with, itself. This is treated under the sub- 

. én . . - ~ 9) 
division ‘cardinal point No. 5” (see p. 38). 

The method of expressing the council’s authority is clearly set 
forth. Each side submits a “bill of particulars’ for action in the 
form of resolutions. These must be unanimously passed by the 
International Council and ratified by the constituent bodies, parties 
to the agreement, before they can be effective. When so passed and 
so ratified they ‘‘shall be binding upon all parties to this agreement 
and shall become the law of the trade.”’ 
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In order to carry out its objects, the council recognizes as the 
‘proper and legitimate agencies” through which to function, loca! 
unions, chapels, and shop committees affiliated with the respective 
international unions which are parties to the agreement, local allio« 
printing trades councils, and local associations of employers in the 
respective trades dealing with the unions under the agreement. Th)p 
local groups may submit to the council, ‘‘for consideration and action. 
any proposal of mutual interest,” if not in conflict with the constitu 
tion of the International Joint Conference Council. 

The effect of the International Council will be to strengthen existiny 
organizations on both sides by giving sanction to all local agreements 
between unions and emp!oyers, after they have been underwritten 
by their respective international unions. ‘In the event that any 
local union or local employer violates or disregards the terms of t)- 
agreement, the action of such recalcitrant union or employer shall |e 
publicly disavowed by the International Council and the aggriey c: 
parties shall be furnished with an official document to that effect.” 

The council is not an exclusive organization but may “receive 
applications from organizations of either employees or employers 
who have not ratified this agreement and by unanimous vote ma\ 
admit such applicants to all privileges and responsibilities of this 
agreement.” 

Two “‘constitutional’’ points should perhaps be specially mentioned, 
The council is presided over by joint chairmen, and a unanimous vote 
is necessary “to carry any resolution involving the establishment o! 
general principles affecting any of the trades parties to this agree- 
ment.’’ Examples of this would be the action taken in the adoption 
of the 44-hour week, or the international arbitration agreement. ‘Tlic 
council is jointly financed by the bodies represented in it. 


The Council at Work. 


HE constitution of the council was adopted at the April 2! 
1919, meeting, but ratification by referendum of the constituent 
bodies took place during the following summer months, and was fully 
accom abod only when the electrotypers approved the document «| 
their September convention.'® The photo-engravers who were present 
at the early meetings withdrew and set up a joint industrial counc! 
of their own. 

In the records of the 12 meetings, held roughly at intervals of 
six weeks from February 3, 1919, to July 9, 1920, several outstanding 
issues can be distinguished from incidental business. These arc: 
The 44-hour week issue, the “five cardinal points of a labor policy, ’ 
a cost-of-living clause for contracts, a standard international ar!)- 





16 The pressmen did not technically ratify the constitution till their convention in November, altliouc)) 
an informal vote taken earlier indicated the approval of the rank and file. For a complete record of ru\'- 
fication by constituent bodies, see: 

Pr International Joint Conference Council, New York, August 4, 1919, pp. 4, 5. 

Minutes o Proceedings, Executive Council, United Typothete of America, Chicago, July 18, 19, 1919. 

Proceedings, International Joint Conference Council, New York, September 18, 1919, p. 3. : 

Synopsis of Proceedings of International Association of a ety Twenty-second National Con- 
=e St. Louis, September 26, 27. 1919, in Bulletin, October, 1919, Vol. V, No. 54, p. 251. 

The | nai pacmeme ournal, Official Paper of Internationa] Typographical Union, vol. 55, No. 2, August 
1919, p. 45. 

The American Pressman, Vol. XXX, No. 1, December, 1919, p. 40. | 

The International 4 Ee] Official Journal of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, \ 0). 
XX, No. 10, October, 1919, p. 347. 

The International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union Journal, vol. 14, No. 7 July, 1919, p. 101. 
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rae agreement for all unions, the apprenticeship question, dis- 
rict councils. and standardization of contracts. Nearly all of these 
‘snes were touched on in some form by question, resolution, or brief 
discussion at the earlier meetings. Some, like the decision on the 
44-hour week issue, received early action, while others like the 
“Cardinal points of a labor pole vy” began early, but ran through 
several meetings before their implications appeared, and their state- 
ment was perfected and approved. One or two, like the proposal 
for district councils, which were hinted at early, received attention 
through several meetings and still await final action. 
The building of the council and the instruments for accomplishing 
s purposes have been nots ably gradual and unforced. Receiving 
an initial impulse from the havoc that the H. C. L. was making in 
wage scales, the representatives attempted to work out with “the 
utmost frankness an agreed basis for wage policy. Once established, 
nearly every concrete measure has grown out of this basic pli atform. 


Forty-four Hour Week Issue and the New York Controversy. 


‘HE prospect of a 44-hour week in the printing industry had 
long been considered. It was pointed out that it was the 
part of wisdom to introduce the change nationally and on the same 
day. ‘Tne printers vividly recalled that when the reduction from 
nine to eight hours was made, a nation-wide strike had resulted and 
immense losses for both sides. Representatives of the New York 
unions were present at the April 21 meeting and stated that if the 
44-hour week could be put into effect, nationally, October 1, 1919, 
New York would agree to it. The issue was hotly contested. Some 
employers denounced the 44-hour week as an “economic crime,” 
some unions demanded its inauguration “at once.’ At length the 
council, at the April 21 meeting, agreed to recommend to its con- 
stituent bodies the adoption of the shorter week nationally, May 1, 
1921, 19 months after the date set by New York.” A referendum 
vote was taken by the associations and unions throughout the 
country and the resolution passed by a large majority. 

The issue, however, was by no means closed. A situation devel- 
oped in New York that threatened the very existence of the council. 
The New York locals remained irreconc ilable. They charged that 
their international officers were in collusion with the employers. 
If the council had not postponed the reduction, New ok, they 
claimed, would have secured it by October. 

Franklin Union No. 23 and Pressmen’s Union No. 51 then with- 
drew from their internationals. ‘These two unions together comprise 
about 5,500 men, or a major part of the pressmen and feeders in 
New York City. 

The position of the seceding unions was this: The pressmen, in 
the first place, felt they were justified in remaining outside their 
international because they believed their officers guilt y of misappro- 
priation of funds. But this was an incidental complication. Prima- 
rily, they argued that the officers who had passed the disputed reso- 
lution, because of the unfair voting methods permitted by the 


'T Proceedings, Joint Conference of the Representatives of International Unions and Representatives of 
Employers’ Associations of the Printing Industry and Allied Trades, Chicago, Ill., Apr. 21, 1919, p. 68. 
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pressmen’s constitution, were unrepresentative of the major part of 
the international union, and that the manner of taking the referen- 
dum was likewise unfair. 

The council believed this a matter to be settled within the inter- 
national, that the real issue was ‘constitutional methods versus 
direct action.’’ They felt that certain New York locals, having 
recently found strike action successful, believed they could buck the 
country. 

The employers were presented with this dilemma: If they con- 
tinued to operate their presses with these locals, they would be 
recognizing unions condemned by their own internationals; the) 
would also be conceding the 44-hour week for October 1, 1919, in 
face of the resolution of the International Joint Conference Counci 
which had been ratified by a vote of locals throughout the country 
On the other hand, if they remained firm they would tie up the 
printing industry in New York, the largest printing city in the 
world. They chose to stand behind the council and the resolution 
A final victory for the council and for the internationals resulte:| 
after several weeks of stormy controversy, which included a lock- 
out, a strike, and a “ vacation.”’ 

The International Joint Conference Council had passed throug): 
an ordeal of fire and survived. It felt it was a victory for “ consii- 
tutional methods” of settling disputes as against “direct action 
and for the principle of responsibility toward the internationals. 


The Cardinal Points. 


At THE June 2 meeting, wage charts * were presented which 

revealed a surprising condition and gave a fact basis to labor 
discussion. The charts covered the wage development of some o 
the key crafts of the printing industry (book and job)—compositors 
cylinder pressmen, and cylinder feeders—for the years 1912 to 191° 
Data had been secured covering 44 representative cities arranged by 
regional groups as follows: North Atlantic; North Central; Sout) 
Atlantic; South Central; Western.'? Cost-of-living figures were also 
shown for each of the cities. 

With the statistics of the wage and cost-of-living situation graphii- 
cally before the council, steps toward solution suggested themselve- 
naturally and convincingly. It was found that wide variation !c 
tween wages existed in the same competitive zone. For example. 
in 1919 up to May 15, the the wages for compositors in Chicago were 
$36-$37, in Cincinnati, $24-$25, in Cleveland, $30-$31, in Colum- 
bus, $28-$29, in Detroit, $34-$35, and in Grand Rapids, $24—$25 
There was apparently no principle or basis for determining wages 
which would tend to make them uniform. The cost of living had 
not acted as this principle. In fact it was shown that the highes' 
scales were often in effect where the cost of living was lowest. Taking 
Denver, which had the lowest cost of living, as a base, or index 0! 
100, Portland, Oreg., was paying a wage of $38-$39 to compositor 





is frowning, International Joim Conference Council, New York City, June 2, 1919, p. 26. 

1° The wage data presented on these charts were secured from reports sent in from the local organizations 
of the Typothetz, bulletins of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Nos. 131, 143, 194, 21}, 
245, and from information furnished by some of the unions. 
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in 1919 ® with a cost of living of 100.62, while New Haven paid for 
the same period $22-$23 with a cost of living of 139.70. This is an 
extreme instance of discrepancy. But the statement that the 
highest wages were paid where the cost of living was lowest proved 
true, though in a less striking manner, in a comparison of the whole 
croup of cities in the North Atlantic group, where the cost of living 
was highest, with the whole group of cities in the western group, 
where 1t was lowest. In the western group the average cost of living 
was 100.99. Seven of the eight western, cities paid wages of $30-$3 1! 
or more, one city a wage of $28-$29. In the North Atlantic group, 
where the average cost of living was 132.39, all the cities except one 
paid wages of $28-$29 or less; the one exception paid a wage of $36 
$37. The comparison between the two groups can be clearly sum- 
marized in tabular form. 
COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING AND WAGES IN NORTIL ATLANTIC AND WEST 

ERN GROUPS OF CITIES, 

{Cost of living in Denver=100.] 


ae ’ Cost of living Average 
Regional group index. wage. 
She : ; 
@. oo 8 | rer re a ee 132. 39 $27. 55 
OO a ee ee 100. 99 32. 25 


Here was evidence of great lack of uniformity in printers’ wage 
scales, and of no regard for the cost-of-living principle. Combined 
with the fact of long-term contracts it was enough to explain the 
strikes, lockouts, and broken agreements that had multiplied among 
printers since the armistice. 


Cardinal Point No. I. 


The council decided upon cardinal point No. 1 as a step toward a 
new labor policy: 

That the industry frankly recognizes the cost of living, as compared to 1914, as the 
basic factor in wage adjustments. 

“Why the cost of living as compared to 1914?” was asked. It was 
the aim of the council to provide a reasonable living to every wage- 
earning printer. That was clearly the accepted principle. Why 
not decide the case on its merits from the data available to-day ’ 
Because it would compel the council to dictate for a large group of 
men what a “reasonable standard of living’ was, an impossible 
position and one likely to stir up resentment. It was better to have 
a base in history from which argument or statistics could make a 
start. 

Cardinal Point No. 2. 


But accepting 1914, even that appeared on examination as a very 
uncertain base. Sometimes wages were too low in 1914. A per- 
centage increase adequate to bring the wage to a reasonable level 





# Statistics were available only up to May 15. 
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in one city would still leave it far too low in another. Cardinal poin: 
No. 2 was adopted to cover this clear contingency: 


_ The industry to pay at least a reasonable living wage; scales below this to be adjust. | 
in frank recognition of the principle involved.”! 


This pomt was illustrated in practice a little later in the case «| 
Detroit. Its 1914 wage scale was found considerably below near-|) 
cities. A contract was negotiated which took a base for adjustme:: 
$2.50 higher than the actual 1914 base. 

Discussion of cardinal points No. 1 and No. 2 at the October 30). 
1919, meeting showed another angle of the same special difficulty. 
A representative said: ‘‘If one branch of the industry were gettiny 
in 1914 two, three, and four dollars more a week than * * 
another branch * * * isn’t it entirely reasonable, now, that tlic 
branch getting the highest amount at that time would feel tha: 
that was the base?” ‘The method suggested in case this difficulty 
were met in practice was this: A composite figure was to be obtaine« 
by averaging the wages in surrounding cities within the competitiy: 
zone.” ‘This would indicate whether or not that city was so or 
below the average. ’ 

There followed in the June 2, 1919, meeting a vigorous debate ove: 
wages, and one of the most enlightening in the council’s history. | 
was a frank discussion among practical men of opposed viewpoints 
regarding the economic basis of wage payment. A union reprv- 
sentative found a difficulty in the two cardinal points and expresse«| 
it as follows: 

If you are going to have the sole right of decreasing wages upon the decrease in thie 
cost of living, then very properly we should say, we have something to do with th» 
matter of the profits of the business, because, after all, I will repeat, the * * © 
cost of living might decrease and yet the profits of the business might automatica! 
increase .”% 


He went on to expand his point of view on wage determination: 


There are two factors that enter into intelligent negotiations in wage scales. First, 
is the demand of the organization for an increase in wages on the ground that the cos! 
of living has increased and the responsibilities have increased, and then instantly we 
meet with the proposition of the employers and proof is brought that he hasn’t t!\. 
money to pay toward meeting this demand. Now both of these are competent quc:- 
tions for negotiations. * * * We certainly would not consider a reduction i) 
wages when the income of the employer was the same or improving—that would |.c 
going backward.** 

An employer representative countered. He objected strongly to 
the absence of specific mention in the cardinal points of a reduction 
in wages to follow a reduction in the cost of living. It seemed 
almost as if revision upward had been provided but that a peg was 
stuck in at the highest point, barring any adjustment downward. 
‘Very truly,” he said, ‘‘it is all on one side, like the handle of a jug. 

As the discussion proceeded, the truth in both positions became 
distinguishable, and was accepted by both sides. - It was clear, «+ 
one employer put it, that what was ‘‘sauce for the goose was sauce 
for the gander’’; that if wages went up with the cost of living they 
should come down with any material reduction. But it was also 
clear that reduction in wages should not necessarily follow reduction 





4 Proceedings, International Joint Conference Council, New York City, June 2, 1919, p. 67. 
“Idem, Oct. 30,1919, p. 26. 

23 Idem, June 2, 1919, p. 69. 

4 Idem, p. 72. 
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in prices. That depended on what came to be called in the third 
cardinal point, the “economic condition of the industry.” 


When you come to the next step, after you get above that limit (cost of living) there 
some difficulty in establishing a standard—a permanent living standard. If some- 
hing occurs, 1t may or may not increase the cost of living, although it might increase 
the profits of the industry. That may be a factor to be taken into consideration. If 

‘ken into consideration such adjustments should be made on the basis of fact as 
determined by a uniform cost accounting system.** 


is 


Cardinal Point No. 3. 


Cardinal point No. 3 was introduced to broaden the basis of wage 
determination, as well as to urge the inclusion in contracts of the 

rinciple of adjustable seales: 
| . 

That when not in conflict with the existing laws of a constituent body, local con- 
tracts to be for a period not less than three years, and include a clause providing for 
annual readjustments of wages based upon cost of living as determined by authorities 
creed upon and upon the economic condition of the industry at the time of readjust- 
Iie nts.” 

The meaning of ‘‘economic condition”’ received a little expansion 
in a later meeting: 

Those economic factors are * * * questions of competitive conditions within 
the industry * * * the question of whether the industry is losing or making a 
profit, whic h gives it a living wage in the way of rents and capital charges and things 
of that sort. Those economic factors are vital and we can not es ‘ape their considera- 
tion in addition to the cost of living.*’ 

There was a third party at interest in wage determination which 
thus far had found no protagonist—the public. But this party 
slipped into the discussion at last. 

We are making arguments to our publishers, that we are obliged to increase our men 
in commom decency, because of the increased cost of living, and obliged to ask them 
to still further increase the amounts that they are paying us, even though we have 

tracts with them: and they are acceding to those requests and arguments. * * * 
If the cost of living goes down, we will say to 50 per cent above 1914 [they will say], 
we want to have our contract restored to a point that would be right at a 50 per cent 
jncrease in the cost of living and we are going to be unable to answer that argument.*8 

More than this, it was very cogently argued that one of the factors 
in H. C. L. itself was the disposition of manufacturers to keep prices 
high, even when the economic condition of the industry did not 
demand it. If the printers insisted on keeping up prices and wages 
when others were reducing them, they were failing to do their part 
in helping the country to break the H. C. L. 

This was clearly a just consideration. It did not, however, nullify 
the principle of considering economic factors in the wage determina- 
tion, but merely added another factor to the equation. 

There was no objection to reduction, some one concluded, provided 
both elements that entered, into the operation were considered; the 
question of the cost of living and the question of the economic condi- 
tions of the industry. 

“nis discussion between leading trade-unionists and employers in 
an important industry is an interesting case of an attack by practical 
men upon some of the diffic ulties of the w wage system. There are two 


— 


. Fae Internationa! Joint Conference Council, New Y a City, June 2, 1919, p. 78. 
dem, p. § 

7 Idem, Aug. 4, 1919, p. 39. 

* Idem, Sept. 18, 1919, p. 20. 
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chief points of interest in the discussion. Economists are almos: 
agreed that one of the most fundamental social maladjustments fron, 
which we suffer is the.‘ unstabilized dollar.”” It is a chief cause of ou, 
panics, and a large factor in industrial strikes. With a change in th). 
urchasing power of money, wages and salaries unhappily lag fa» 
behind. The printing industry is the only one that has begun to tak. 
thoroughgoing measures to make “actual wages”’ the same, not on!y 
from year to year, but from place to place, through somethin. 
approaching a national program. This is the first point of interest. 
‘he second is that “‘other factors”’ are at least recognized as legit: - 
mate considerations in determining a just wage scale. The printe 
said: “The cost of living might decrease and yet the profits of 1) 
business might automatically increase.”’ The conventional economis: 
might perhaps reply: ‘That is a temporary condition. A gener! 
lowering of prices will mean in time a general lowering of wages. 
Therefore any attempt to keep up wages, when prices in general ar: 
falling, will only be temporarily successful.’’ The answer might |): 
“The whole method of fixing wage scales through consideration 9: 
living costs or any factors whatever in place of leaving the who)» 
thing up to ‘supply and demand’ is by way of being a device. [i is 
a device to secure a prompter and a more accurate human adjustme:: 
than natural forces can possibly achieve. It does not oppose the law 
of supply and demand—it outstrips it. As an illustration, suppose in 
a certain group of towns of which Denver was the center, that pros- 
perity and a condition of increased earnings continued for a year after 
a general fall in prices. Should not employees share with employers 
this continued prosperity? Yet with ascale adjustable only upon thie 
cost-of-living principle, or upon no principle whatever (other than 
supply and demand) they would in most cases be unable to do so 
This is manifestly but one manner of regarding a limited aspect of th» 
problem raised. It is clearly a subject that suggests inquiries a: 
profound as the student cares to make them. But it is not necessary 
here to go further to demonstrate the importance of this secon 
principle. 

The three ‘‘ cardinal points of a labor policy,’ together with one of tw») 
others considered below, were adopted by the council and indorsed |v 
its constituent bodies.” No. 3 opened the way for concrete enter- 
prise in putting the principle into action. It urged “‘local contrac!s 
to be for a period not less than three years, and to include a clause 

roviding for annual readjustments of wages based upon the cost 0! 
Sine as determined by authorities jointly agreed upon and upon tli 
economic condition of the industry at the time of readjustment. 

Full discussion lasting over several meetings finally resulted in « 
skeleton cost-of-living clause for meorporation into loeal contrac: 
Examination was first made of existing clauses. An agreement in tlic 
city of Tacoma embodied the cost-of-living principle of adjustmen! 
and suggested a basis for the uniform contract. ‘The plan was also 
found already in effect in the Index Envelope Co. of Gleveland, the 
New York Banking and Trust Co., and in one of the counties of ILlinos 
among public service employees.” On May 17, 1920, a cost-of-living 





2? Cardinal points Nos. 1 and 2 were adopted at the June 2 meeting. Sea Proceedings, Internalivn' 
Joint Conference Council, New York City, June 2, 1919, p. 67. 
# Proceedings, Internationa! Joint Conference Council, New York City, June 2, 1919, pp. 27 ani 2). 
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clause was indorsed by the council and recommended for adoption in 


local contracts.* 
Cardinal Point No. 4. 


It had been suggested during the discussion of the first three car- 
dinal points that the only way to discover the ‘‘economic condition ”’ 
of printing plants (point No. 3) was through a standard system of 
cost accounting for the industry. It was further suggested as a means 
of spreading the cost-finding gospel, that the obligation to operaic 
under the standard cost-finding system be included as a clause in 
local contracts. These suggestions were embodied in cardinal point 
No. 4, and adopted at the June 2, 1919, meeting: ” 

That a uniform standard system of cost accounting is considered fundamental to insure 
stability, permanence, and prosperity to the industry and to provide a basis for secur- 
ing a greater degree of uniformity in conditions throughout the country: a claus> to 
he included in local agreements providing that such standard system as is recognized 
by the organizations represented in the International Joint Conference Council to be 
required. 

At the September 18, 1919, meeting it was reported that ceriai 
employers and unions entering into local contracts were looking for 
a model cost-finding clause which they could incorporate, and it 
was suggested that the council frame and recommend one. Clauses 
already in existence were reviewed. A somewhat extreme form was 
found in operation in Portland and San Francisco, so werded that 
the union refused to work in a place where the standard cost-finding 
system was not in operation, and where the employer was not a 
member of the local employers’ associaticn. A simpler clause was 
found incorporated in the St. Louis contract, which read: ‘*The 
various unions agree not to grant the use of the label, nor to permii 
of union men working in any printing office unless that office agrees 
to operate its business under the standard cost-finding system.” ™ 

In discussing the clause some one said it was ‘‘not the intention 
to make a cast-iron rule to cover either the employers or the unions 
on the subject,” but to ‘‘formulate a section which we could rec- 
ommend * * * and then if local parties desired to incorporate 
it in their agreements they are privileged to do so.”’** No forma! 
recommendation was made, however, beyond the indorsement of the 
principle in the fourth cardinal point.** 

The advantage of such a clause to unions as well as employers is 
evident. A business, unaware of its financial conditions, disrupts 
the industry by poor management, and throws its employees out of 
work through frequent bankruptcy. The need for cost systems in 
the printing industry has been vividly shown in a series of surveys 
conducted by the United Typothete. The survey made in New 
York City showed the following results: 

Group 1.—56 plants using the standard cost-finding system showed a profit of 11.4 
per cent. 

Group 2.—187 plants using no cost system, giving complete information, showed a 
profit of 7.4 per cent on cost. 


ee 


“ Proceedings, International Joint Conference Council, Philadelphia, Pa., May 17, 1919, p. 89. 
“Idem, New York City, June 2, 1919, p. 88 

“ Idem, Sept. 18, 1919, p. 15. 

“Idem, p. 14. 

© The fourth cardinal point was dropped at a subsequent meeting of the International Joint Conference 
Council at the insistence of the employers, the employees yielding to avoid loss of the other four. In view 
of this omission, the arbiters, during negotiations in December, 1920, held that the burden of proof was 
upon the employers to show that wage increases would be destructive to the industry. 
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Group $.—471 plants using no cost system showed a profit of 1 per cent on cost. 

Group 4,—554 plants giving incomplete information showed a 2.4 per cent loss .) 
cost.* 

The second and third groups of plants had accounting but 1,0; 
cost-finding systems. The fourth group had neither. 


Cardinal Point No. 5. J 


At the October 30, 1919, meeting, cardinal point No. 5 was adopied 
by the council: 

That controversies over wages, hours, and working conditions can and should}, 
settled without resorting to lockouts or strikes through voluntary agreement to rej 
disputes when unable to settle through conciliation, to joint boards of arbit: 
composed of equal representation of employers and employees, provision being 1 
for an impartial arbitrator if necessary .*” 

This was a first step toward bringing about the settlement of <is- 
puies throughout printerdom by arbitration. ‘‘The purpose of the 
clause is to have arbitiation first recognized as a principle and ther 
to work out the details * * * in accordance with the consii- 
tution of the International Joint Conference Council.’’ * 

A good many national arbitration agreements were found already 
in existence. ‘‘We have had an agreement with the American New-- 
paper Publishers Association since 1901,” said the president of the 
stereotypers and electrotypers’ union. ‘At the present time we have 
arbitration contracts with 200 newspapers who are members of |). 
American Newspaper Publishers Association; that is about 50 per 
cent of the membership.” * Otzther national agreements were foun 
among the compositors and pressmen.“° 

The question of local and district arbitration boards was firs! 
discussed, and the argument put that a district arbitration board 
covering a competitive. zone would tend greatly to standardize 
arbitration procedure, to equalize wage scales, and to introduce 
uniform shop practices. It would, in a word, create precedents o! 
industrial law: ‘‘Suppose you had the district in the State of New 
York and Pennsylvania * * * as time went on there would 
be less and less cases that came before that board that would ever 
really come to arbitration, because the board would decide them 
before they were arbitrated.’™ 

Was the council to act as an arbitration tribunal itself ? 
thought that was one of its functions under the constitution. \n( 
were the district councils, which had been proposed, to be arbitra- 
tion bodies? These points were definitely settled in the negative. 
“Tt is within the jurisdiction of the International Joint Confercice 
Council, acting as a legislative body, to pass judgments on the kin 
of arbitration, but not to act as a superior court. It would be just 
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26 Survey of the Printing Industry of New York City, made by the United Typothete of America 
uary, 1920. ; 

* Broveedines, International Joint Conference Council, New York City, Oct. 30, 1919, p. 17. 

% Idem, p. 4. 

% Idem, Bee. 1, 1919, p. 39. @ 

# A comparative study of arbitration agreements made by the Bureau of Industria! Re'ation: © 
United T het: of America showed national agreements in force between the Internationa! | \|' 
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“ Proceedings, International Joint Conference Council, New York City, Dec. 1, 1919, p. 40. 
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as if the Supreme Court were under Congress, or, rather, as if Con- 
eress tried to become the Supreme Court of the United States. If 
we pass laws and interpret them, we are going to go into difficulty.’ 

So it was decided to recommend the setting up of judicial ma- 
chinery outside the council but affiliated w ith it. This machinery 
would consist of a local board and a national one for each branch 
of the industry. The pressmen would have their own judicial bodies, 
and the compositors deat. In that manner each branch of the in- 
dustry would setile its own disputes, and those acquainted with its 
peculiar problems would be the arbitrators in each instance. The 

jutional board opened the way for appeal from hasty decisions.” 
Th e International Joint Conference ( ‘ouncil was to act as coordinator 
of a process already under way. In fact agreements already in 
force showed a tendency toward standardization. Why not com- 
pare them and draw up a single inclusive contract, to be recom- 
mended to all employers and all unions in the printng industry ? 
As its adoption spread, it would tend toward a further use of arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes, toward uniform wage scales and uni- 
form shop conditions over wider and wider areas, and a common 
law for the industry. On May 17, 1920, such a contract was adopted 
by the council.“ 

The document is in three parts: (1) An international arbitration 
agreement for use between an international union and employers’ 
association: (2) an individual arbitration contract for use between 
a local union and an employer or group of employers; and (3) a code 
of procedure. In order to obtain the protection guaranteed by 
the international agreement, it is necessary for a local employer or 
union to execute the individual arbitration contract. The work- 
ing of the agreement can be illustrated by followmg a dispute in the 
course of adjustment. It is first submitted to the joint chairman 
of the “local board of conciliation.’ Failmg settlement, it goes to 
the local board of conciliation itself. If no agreement can be reached 
it passes to the local arbitration board. (The president of the 
international union and the chairman of the arbitration committee 
determine jointiy what questions can be arbitrated.) After con- 
sideration by the local or bitrtion board, if either party desires, he 
may make appeal to the national arbitration board whose decision 
is final. 

The noteworthy features of the arrangements are: 

The individual arbitration contract protects the employer “against 
walkouts, strikes, or boycotts” and the union against lockouts or 
any ‘“‘concerted action to discriminate against members of the 
union.” 

Work must “‘continue without interruption pending proceedings 
and the hours, wages, and working conditions prevailing at the time 
the difference arises remain unc hanged, until a final settlement is 
made. 

In case of refusal to comply with a decision, “all aid and support 
to the employer or the loeal union refusmg acceptance and compli- 


e pe ae agen International Joint Conference Council, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 22, 1920, p. 36. 

“© Appeals under existing arbitration agreements were found to be few in practice but the prins ‘ipl was 
felt tolbe of great importance. In the stereotypers’ and eclectrotypers’ agreement there were but 12 appeals 
to the national board in 18 years of operation.— Proceedings, International Joint Conference Counc il, New 
York City, Dee. 1, 1919, p. 

« Proceedings, Siierhateenes Joint Conference Council, Philadelphia, Pa., May 17, 1920, p. 111. 
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ance shall be withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. T)\o 
acts of such recalcitrant employer or union shall be publicly djs- 
avowed and the aggrieved party shall be furnished by the oth. 
with an official document to that effect.” 

The cardinal principles for wage adjustment are included in {)). 
agreement and thus commit all those taking advantage of the inte 
national arbitration agreement to a constructive program of wae 
settlement. They may be restated as— 

No. 1. That the industry frankly recognizes the cost of living, as compared to 19)| | 
as the basic factor in wage adjustments. 

No. 2. The industry to pay at least a reasonable living wage; scales below this : 
be adjusted in frank recognition of the basic principle involved. 

No. 3. That, when not in conflict with the existing laws of a constituent body 
local contracts be for a period not less than three years, and include a clause pry 
viding for annual readjustments of wages based upon cost of living, as determined |) 
authorities jointly agreed upon, and upon the economic conditions of the industry a: 
the time of readjustments. — 

No. 5.*° That controversies over wages, hours, and working conditions betwee: 
employers and employees can and should be settled without resorting to lockouls o) 
strikes, through voluntary agreements to refer disputes, where unable to settle throu!) 
conciliation, to joint boards of arbitration composed of equal representation of 
ployers and employees, provision being made for an impartial arbitrator if necessa 


Apprenticeship. 


“THE printing industry is ‘‘ecommitting industrial suicide,”’ some one 
remarked at the meeting held January 22, 1920. It was an 
accurate way of describing the condition into which a growing 
shortage of learners was forcing the industry. ‘‘In the city of Phila- 
delphia we have 255 journéymen, * * *’ remarked one repre- 
sentative. ‘‘If we make all the apprentices to which we are entitle: 
according to union rules, we may turn out eight apprentices ea) 
year. It would take between 32 and 33 years to replace the working 
force that we have to-day.’’ But owing to certain apprentices!.:)) 
rules, ‘‘it actually takes 434 years in the city of Philadelphia 1) 
replace the number of journeymen. * * *''® 

Half of the January 22, 1920, conference was devoted to tlhe 
problem. Too many apprentices were compelled to do porter work 
and not given a real chance to learn their job. ‘‘I had to steal the 
trade,’ remarked one union representative. Some unions did no! 
allow enough apprentices. Many employers did not employ their 
permitted quota. Both conditions were bad. Technical schowl- 
should be encouraged, it was said; and above all an adequate wave 
paid. It was necessary to compete in these days with the high 
wages and short learning periods of the metal and other traces. 
The conferences, as a result of the discussion, advised the setting up 
of ‘‘local machinery in the form of joint apprenticeship committcc- 
* * * to initiate and complete local surveys, to study, investigate. 
and report, and to act to secure enforcement of conditions joint!) 
agreed upon governing the employment and training of apprentices. 
In addition they urged that contracts ‘‘include rules governing t!:" 
employment and training of apprentices and a clausé providing {1 
a joint apprenticeship committee.” “ 





* See p. 37 for point No. 4. ‘ 

«Pp , International Joint Conference Council, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 22, 1919, p. 109. 

# Quoted from a circulartetter sent out after the Jan. 22, 1920, meeting, to secretaries of loca! typo! ! 
and sanctioned by International Joint Conference Council. 
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The council's method of dealing with the apprenticeship problem 
is a good example of decentralized action. Joint local committees 
were the suggested instruments, the national body functioning as 
initiator and coordinator of the work. Here was another example, 
too, of a slow cumulative influence set up through working a com- 
mon Clause into local contracts, rather than an autocratic fiat from 
a ruling body. 

Proposed Activities. 


District Councils. 


A COMPREHENSIVE system of industrial government would 
seem to require a joint national council, a district council, and 
local works and shop committees. Two district councils showed 
signs of arising spontaneously in the printing industry in the fall of 
1919, one for the cities of Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, and 
and other places, and another for Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Columbus. At the December 1, 1919, meeting, the International 
Joint Conference Council considered the advisability of drafting a 
uniform constitution which it could recommend to budding organi- 
zations. It did not.agree on a constitution but passed a resolution 
approving the principle of district councils, and requesting inqviring 
bodies to delay the setting up of a council until the International 
Council had worked out a uniform constitution.“ 

At subsequent meetings a tentative district map was drawn, upon 
which representation could be based. A proposed constitution is 
still under consideration. 

If the plan of setting up district councils materializes, the pur- 
poses of the International Council will have taken a long stride 
toward fulfillment. In ‘“‘a standardization of hours, wages, working 
conditions, and shop rules”’ * one of ihe surest fields of usefulness, it 
should prove an even more effective instrument than the national 
body. 












Standardization of Contracts. 


Another job which the council holds before it is the standardization 
of contracts. A comparative study ” of 43 local contracts brought 
out: 

|. That the local contracts within each international differ to an amazing degree 
among themselves. 

2. That except for specific trade matters, the local contracts of the three inter- 
nationals do not differ from each other as widely as they differ within each inter- 
national. 


Contracts in the printing industry cover such important questions 
as: (1) Conference committees, (2) strikes, (3) wages, (4) hours, 
(5) conditions, (6) employment, (7) closed shop, (8) arbitration. 

The greater uniformity that can be introduced will clearly tend to 
stabilize the industry; it will reduce the causes of disputes and will 
by making basic conditions the same in different shops lessen the 
shifting of labor. A blanket agreement for recommendation to the 
local unions has been discussed by the council but no formal action 
as been taken. 





*® Proceedings International Joint Conference Council, New York City, Dec. 1, 1919, p. 24. 
® Quoted from the proposed constitution for a district council, as among its objects. 
@ By sthel Bai! ara Dietrich, for ihe International Joint Conferene Counci!. 
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The achievements of the printers’ council can be summarized |) 
saying that it has introduced into the organized portion of oy, 
industry a new type of collective bargaining—characterized by | 
appeal to facts, and a tendency to test the demands of either pari, 
by the good of the industry as a whole. | 

The psychological gain attributable to the council is hard to over. 
estimate. It alone would justify giving it a place in the structure o{ 
industry. Running through all the proceedings can be traced the 
modification of extreme views by both parties and the emergence of 
common ground upon which joint action is possible. The employer 
found himself confronted with a reasoned case accompanied by carc- 
fully collated statistics to account for the ‘‘unreasonable”’ unrest he 
found among his employees. The trade-unionist lost any illusion, 
he might have had of the employers’ unlimited ability to pay. 

The council does not deny the right of strike or lockout, but it 
expresses a belief that they are unnecessary and provides the means 
for a constitutional settlement of disputes. It is aware that as 
matter of record most disputes are disposable by an appeal to o)- 
tainable facts, if only the machinery for Inquiry and award is present. 

One of the very real causes of ‘‘unrest”’ is without question the psy- 
chological one of suspicion. Because there is no intelligent separation 
of remediable difficulties from relatively unchangeable ones, the em- 
ployee believes that everything should be transformed at once, and 
that only the cupidity of the employer resists an immediate Utopia. 
The employer, on the other hand, seeing the absurdity and extrayx- 
gance of the employees’ demands, often refuses, if he has the power, 
to make any changes. Or, if he accedes, he remedies all the imme- 
diate defects of his industry and is surprised and hurt at the ingrati- 
tudeofhismen. Hehasacted knowingnothing of the thought and fec!- 
ing of his employees and often with little concrete knowledge of their 
working conditions. The printers met this difliculty squarely. [y 
the practice of candor on both sides they were able to distinguish the 
obstacles they could remove at once from the forces which were : 
part of the condition of their problem, and which would either have 
to be accepted or changed only as a result of prolonged effort. 

Besides this important psychological advantage the concrete 
achievements of the council have been substantial and suggest tlic 
value of such an instrument in other industries. Wherever organi- 
zations of sufficient strength exist on both sides there will certainly 
be similar questions best dealt with by a democratic national body. 
The written constitution adopted by the printers suggestively out- 
lines the possible scope of an American national council. The 
method of expressing its authority reveals a wise utilization of ex- 
isting centers of power while concrete accomplishments show tliat 
the powers of the council itself are increasing. 

The adoption and practice of the ‘‘cardinal points” is perhaps the 
most characteristic and significant work of the council. The very 
essence of the new type of collective dealing is crammed into thove 
five cardinal points. That statement by the organized portion of a 
major industry that they ‘‘frankly recognize the cost of living, as 
compared to 1914, as the basic factor in wage adjustments,” and 
that wage adjustments should be based upon the cost of living, ‘and 
upon the economic conditions of the industry at the time of read- 
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justments’’ means the entrance of principles into a field hitherto 
under the sway of chance and economic might. 

Old objections that such dealing eliminates desirable competition, 
opposes natural forces, and restricts trade, become conspicuously in- 
applicable in the light of this experiment. That ‘‘supply and de- 
mand” operate to determine wages and the wage earner’s standard 
of living, no one will deny. But lesser and more immediate matters 
play adjarge part as well. Prof. Taussig, in his ‘‘Wages and Capital,” 
enumerates as some of the causes that affect individual cases of ad- 
justment ‘‘the extent to which the employer happens at the moment 
to be tied by contracts; the temper or prignacity of one party or the 
other; the organization, the discipline, the available funds on either 
side,’ ete. Jt was some of these that the conference leaders of 
capital and labor in the printing industry were trying to wipe out or 
mitigate. By an appeal to facts, they discarded the poker-game 
method of wage negotiation, and dealt with the basic wage deter- 
minants. Of these they knew well enough that if given time wages 
will adjust themselves to prices, but they knew as well that in the 
process of waiting four or five years an immense total of human suf- 
fering would intervene. Perhaps by the natural laws of economy the 
real wages of various cities would adjust themselves to a common 
level. But during the waiting years the discrepancies were so wide 
that the shifting of labor and business caused terrific disruption and 
loss in the industry. They permitted a very considerable degree of 
competition, bui it was the competition of men trying to be more 
efficient than one another instead of trying to undercut one another 
on the wage scale. 

The method of bringing about the use of these principles was char- 
acteristic. It was not through the passage of a mandatory general 
law, but through urging the use of clauses in local wage contracts 

After ‘Lhe cardinal points,” the international arbitration agree- 
ment 1s perhaps the council’s most imporiant measure. The arbi- 
tration agreement is in reality a long step toward the building up of 
industrial law. Most of the controversies submitied to strike de- 
cision would never become active disputes were there a regularized 
system of permanent arbitration boards operating over large areas 
according to a code of industrial precedents. 

Certain defecis in the council are of course distinguishable. <A 
criticism may perhaps be made cf its basis of representation both in 
the separate unions and in the council itself. Certain of the inter- 
national unions composing the council are known to have exceedingly 
undemocratic methods in choosing their international officers. If 
reform be desirable, however, this would seem to be a separate affair 
for the international to handle itself, and would not constitute a 
defect of the council proper. As to the method of representation in 
the council, which is at present exceedingly informal, it is recognized 
as unsatisfactory and is Eaten reconsidered. 

Perhaps also a doubt may be raised by those who have a sontewhat 
limited faith in human nature, as to whether the apparent good will 
of the employer is not based on necessity in the form of the ‘‘labor 
shortage.”’ ‘These doubters may ask: ‘Will not your council crumble 
shortly, when the labor market is flooded once more, and the employer 
is free to conduct his business in his own way?” There are two 
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answers to this. The labor market shows no signs whatever of being 
flooded, inasmuch as it is little affected by the flow of immigration. 
And in the event of a full market it is an open question whether tlic 
employer would give up the demonstrated advantages of the council, 
for an exercise of a power likely to be temporary. 

The council will without doubt please neither conservatives no. 
radicals. The printers had no program of perfection. They did no 
set up a ‘‘complete system of industrial government” and endow | 
with full powers. And they used every available scrap of existin 
machinery, precedent, or good will looking toward bettermei: 
whether it bore a democratic title or not. The printers’ council ha. 
proceeded slowly, utilizing the tools at hand, and yet the principle; i: 
has adopted as basic are broad enough for the most liberal develo))- 
ment. 

Through such thorough examinations of all the facts, and willing 
ness for joint experiment may perhaps arise those social and econonii: 
inventions which are among the principal needs of our time. Thc 
deeper forces set in motion by the Great War and its aftermath : 
quire some such flexible instrument for their adjustment. The un 
explored effecis of the industrial revolution, as well, require an elasi: 
machinery, involving all parties at interest, to work out its new!) 
emphasized problems of adjustment. For certain industries | 
national industrial council may perhaps supply such an insirument. 
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Working Children of Boston." 


By Heten SumNER Woopsury. 


HE purpose of this study was to ascertain the amount, char- 
| acter, conditions, and effects of employment of children under 
16 years of age in an American city of diversified industries 
and a considerable volume of trade and in a State having compara 
tively advanced child-labor legislation. The problems of child labor, 
it was believed, are not confined to backward communities or to back- 
ward industries, but arise wherever the work of undeveloped young 
persons is used primarily for profit instead of primarily for training 
Hach year legislation regulating child labor has tended to become 
more strict. The public conscience has approved a 14-year mini- 
mum age and the requirement of employment certificates until 16, 
with compulsory school attendance up to 14 and from that age until 
16 if a child is not employed. Nevertheless, for the child laborers 
of the United States at the present time, as for those of England 
when Lord Shaftesbury began his agitation in their behalf, the 
questions to be asked are: 

(1) Is the child worker able to grow into adult life with his health 
and physical vigor unimpaired ? 

(2) Does he receive training adapted to make him, when an adult, 
an efficient workman ? 

(3) Does he receive an education adequate to make him a good 
citizen ¢ 

Boston was chosen for the study because, in addition to having 
industrial conditions fairly typical of those in other large American 
cities, it has legal regulations of child labor as stringent as any which 
are common in this country, including a continuation school, and a 
vood system of records of its working children. 

The four chief sources of information were: (1) Employment cer- 
tificate records relating to all children—a total of 5,692—who became 
14 years of age during the year which ended on August 31, 1914, and 
who took out employment certificates for either vacation or regular 
work before they became 16 years of age, i. e., before September | 
1916, in Boston or in one of the three adjoining cities of Cambridge, 
Somerville, or Chelsea; (2) records of the Boston continuation school 
relating to 3,399 children of the same age group who took out certifi- 
cates in that city for regular work, 1. e., a definitely left school for 
industry, before they were 16; (3) interviews by agents of the Chii- 
dren’s Bureau with a group of 823 children who were attending the 
Boston continuation school; and (4) replies from 328 of these chil- 
dren to a questionnaire sent them in December, 1918, about three 
years after they had been interviewed and at a time when war pro- 
duction in Boston was little, if any, below the level attained at the 
time of the armistice. Except that the average age at going to work 
of the interviewed children, and to a lesser degree of the larger 


‘Summary of a study made under the direction of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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group of continuation-school children, was lower than the averace 
age at going to work of all regular workers, both of these groups may 
be considered fair samples of the children leaving school for work j} 
Boston. In addition, an examination was made of the records of 
the certificate office in Boston as to employment certificates grant. 
children under 16 years of age from September 1, 1914, to Aucus 
31, 1918, the four years which represent roughly the period of {| 
World War. 

The problem of child labor in Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, 3), 
Chelsea is numerically an important one. Of the estimated num). 
of children in these four cities who became 14 years of age during t|)¢ 
year ended September 1, 1914, over one-third took out employment 
certificates for gainful labor before their sixteenth birthdays. 1), 
great majority went to work in Boston. Furthermore, the recors 
of the Boston certificate office show that the number of childrey 
going to work in that city increased rapidly from September 1, 1914, 
to September 1, 1918. During the year which ended on August :}|. 
1915, 3,342 children who had never before held certificates took them 
out in Boston. The next year this number nearly doubled, and in 
the period from September 1, 1917, to August 31, 1918, the number 
of children taking out their first certificates was 8,760. 

Some children who take out employment certificates, of course, do 
not leave school, but work only during vacations or out of schoo 
hours. Nevertheless, nearly three-tenths of all children of the ace 
group considered who lived in Boston at the time of this study became 
regular workers, i. e., left school for work, before their sixteent 
birthdavs. About four-fifths of the children who took out certificates 
in that city appear to have definitely left school for industry. 

A decidedly larger proportion of the foreign-born than of the nat) 
children—not far from three-fifths of the foreign-born but less than 
one-third of the native children living in the four cities—took cut 
employment certificates. Nevertheless, approximately four-fifths of 
the children who took out certificates were native born. 

The foreign-born children who took out certificates more genera!) 
became regular, as distinguished from vacation, workers than ii 
the native children. Nearly twice as large a proportion of all tlic 
foreign-born as of all the native children living in Boston (nearly half 
of the foreign-born but little over one-fourth of the native childre: 
became regular workers. 

Although. only about 2 out of every 10 working children were 
themselves foreign born, about 7 out of every 10 had foreign-born 
fathers. Of those interviewed—all regular workers—72.1 per cen! 
were children whose fathers came from some foreign country. 
More than one-third had fathers from south and east Europe ani 
not far from another third had fathers from north and west Europe. 

More boys than girls went to work between 14 and 16 years 0! 
age. Boys constituted three-fifths and girls two-fifths of the children 
of the age group studied who took out certificates in the four cities. 
Over two-fifths of the boys but not much more than one-fourth 0! 
the girls of this age group took out employment certificates. But 
within more recent years there appears to have been a tendency, at 
Teast in Boston, for the number of girls «entering industry to increase 
more rapidly than the number of boys. 
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Less difference between boys and girls in tendency to go to work 
early was found among foreign-born than among native children, and 
among children of foreign parentage than among those of native 
parentage. The tendency of foreign-born girls to become regular 
workers, for example, was nearly as pronounced as that of boys, 
while only one-fifth of the native girls, as compared with nearly one- 
third of the native boys, had left school for industry before their 
sixteenth birthdays. Similar differences were found between the boys 
and girls of foreign and of native parentage. Evidently foreign-born 
fathers were much more likely to send their daughters, as compared 
with their sons, to work at an early age than were native fathers. 


Reasons for Leaving School to Go to Work. 


ALTHOUGH desertion by the father appears to have played its 

part in sending children from school to work, for the fathers of 
2) of the 823 interviewed children were not living with their families, 
the death of the father appears to have been a much more important 
factor. Only about one-eighth of all children of 14 would normally 
have lost their fathers by death,? yet approximately one-fifth of the 
children interviewed, and nearly one-fourth of those of native par- 
entage, including all who had stepfathers, had lost their own fathers 
by death. 

Not all children; however, from families in which conditions might 
seem to indicate economic pressure, stated, when asked why they 
were leaving school, that their earnings were needed at home; and 
on the other hand, either because of large families, low earnings of 
the fathers, illness, or some other reason, many children from normal 
families gave this as their reason for going to work. Economic need 
was given as a reason for leaving school by only two-fifths of all 
the children interviewed as compared with more than half of those 
whose fathers were dead or not living with their families, with not 
far from three-fifths of those whose mothers were employed, and 
with over three-fourths of those whose fathers were unemployed. 

That girls, particularly native girls of native parentage, are less 
likely than boys to go to work unless their earnings are actually 
needed, appears to be indicated by the fact that nearly half of the 
girls, but little more than one-third of the boys, stated that they 
were leaving school because of the economic necessities of their 
families. 

On the other hand, one-fifth of all the children interviewed stated 
that their reason for leaving was that they were discontented with 
school, either because they disliked their school or their teacher, or 
because of slow progress or failure to receive a promotion. To these 
children may be added the one-eighth who said, when asked why they 
left school, that they wished to work, and also perhaps the small pro- 
portion, 4 per cent, who had finished the eighth grade and did not wish 
to go on to high school. ; 





? Estimated from the mortality during 14 years of males aged 30 as given in United States Life Tables, 
1910. The estimate is purposely slightly overstated in assuming a rather higher average age of fathers 
at the births of their children and in assuming that the mortality of males applies to married males. 
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Retardation. 


[ a child began school at 6 and continued steadily without repeating 

grades he would have completed the grammar-school course by the 
time he was 14. Yet little more than half of the 14 and 15 year old 
children who took out certificates in Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, 
and Chelsea had completed the eighth or a higher grade in a regular 
school. Within more recent years the proportion of children taking 
out certificates in Boston who had completed the eighth or a highe: 
grade has been between 55 and 60 per cent. Between September 1, 
1914, and August 31, 1918, moreover, some tendency was shown fo: 
the ar ge who had completed high school or other grades above 
the eighth to increase. This may be due partly, however, to ai 
increase in the proportion of children who worked only during vaca 
tions or out of school hours. 

Actual retardation, measured on the conservative scale adopted fo: 
this report,® appears to have been decidedly more common amone 
the children who left school for work before their sixteenth birthday. 
than among other Boston children 14 and 15 years of age. Over three 
tenths of the children who took out certificates in Boston for wor': 
during school hours were found to be retarded; yet according to the 
report of the Lmmigration Commission, in December, 1908, only abou! 
two-tenths of the children in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eight! 
grades of the Boston schools, the grades from which most of the chii!- 
dren ineluded in this study left school, were retarded. Although thi. 
comparison can be considered as only roughly indicative of the truc 
situation, there appears no doubt that considering all school children 
regardless of nativity or nationality, those who are retarded in thei: 
school work are more likely than those who are in norma! or highe: 
than normal grades for their ages to leave school! for work. 

Children who were in normal, and especially those who were in 
higher than normal grades for their ages appear, on the other hand, 
when they worked at all, to have sought employment during vacations 
or out of school hours, rather than to have left school. Only one 
sixth of the vacation workers, as compared with more than three. 
tenths of the regular workers, were retarded; and a surprisingly large 
cr pomp over three-tenths, of the vacation workers, as compare 
with less than one-tenth of the regular workers, had completed higher 
grades than normal for their ages. About half of the vacation 
workers but less than half of the regular workers had complete: 
normal grades. 

Nor was the ws percentage of retardation among the regular 
workers due entirely to the comparatively large proportion of children 
of foreign birth among those who left ciel for bidieatey before they 
were 16. Even of the native children for whom continuation schoo! 
records were taken—all regular workers—more than one-fourth had 
failed to attain a normal grade, a decidedly higher proportion than 
the Immigration Commission found in the Boston schools in 190% 
The corresponding proportion for foreign-born children, however, was 
nearly half and for Ttalian children it was not far from two-thirds. 





3In this report a child was classified as having completed a normal grade for his age if, at 13 years o! 
age, he had completed the sixth or seventh grade, at 14 the seventh or eighth, and at 15 the eighth grado 
or the first year of high school. 
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Positions Held Before Leaving School. 


MANY of the children who left school for work before their 
- sixteenth birthdays had also worked during vacation periods 
or out of school hours before leaving school. Some of this work was 
done after they were 14 years of age, but many of the interviewed 
children, who were questioned as to all the positions they had ever 
held, were found to have worked before they were 14 when, of course, 
they could not secure certificates. Not all this work, however, wa: 
illegal, for in some cases 1t was in occupations in which children were 
permitted to work under 14 during vacations or outside schoo! hours 
and in others street trades licenses, which boys could get at 12 years of 
ave, had been secured. 

The children interviewed, it should be remembered, were decidedly 
younger when they left school for work than was the average child 
taking his first regular position, so that they had had comparatively 
little tume for vacation work. Nevertheless, about two-fifths of all 
these children, and nearly three-fifths of the boys, had been employed 
before leaving school; and all but 46 of the 324 who had been employed 
had begun their vacation work before they were 14, at least 40 before 
12, and 12 before 10 yearsofage. Comparatively few girls, only about 
one-eighth, worked before leaving school, and a much larger propor- 
tion of them than of the boys secured their first school positions, 1. e., 
positions held while they were still in school, after they were 14, and 
worked only during a vacation period. 

Opportunities to work before or after school hours or on Saturdays 
during school term at such occupations as street trading, odd jobs 
and outdoor work appear to have been much more common for boys 
than for girls. Because of these opportunities and also because most 
of the boys took their first school positions before they were 14 years 
of age when factory and mechanical occupations were closed to them 
by law, nearly nine-tenths of the boys who worked before leaving 
school were first engagéd in occupations classed as “clerical occupa- 
tions, wrapping, selling, and delivery of goods.’’ Over two-fifths of 
these first school positions held by boys were occupations involving 
selling, generally as newsboys or peddlers’ helpers. But an even 
larger proportion, 46.1 per cent, were for messenger, errand, and 
delivery work. 

The work done before leaving school appears to have been less 
desultory and irregular than might be expected. Two-thirds of the 
children who worked before leaving school had held only one school 
position, though over one-fifth had held two, nearly one-tenth three, 
and nine boys, 2.8 per cent of the total number of children, four or 
more positions each. More than one-third of these positions lasted 
less than three months. But a surprisingly large proportion, 30.2 per 
cent, lasted for a year or more Ke nearly one-sixth for two years or 
more. Over half of all the positions held by both sexes in which thie 
hours were from 24 to 48 a week were held for less than three months, 
and most of these were vacation positions. Nevertheless, prac- 
tically one-fifth of these positions in which the hours were from 24 
to 48 a week were held for a year or over, and almost one-fourth of 
the positions in which the hours were from 12 to 24 a week lasted 
for two years or more. 
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Among the children who were interviewed, vacation work meant 
in most cases work before the fourteenth birthday, which was per- 
formed without having secured employment certificates. In othe: 
words it meant work performed at an age and under conditions whey 
it might most logically be expected to have an influence upon standin. 
in school. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that a larger pr 
portion of the children who had worked than of those who had » 
worked before leaving school, were retarded, and that a small 
proportion had completed higher grades than normal for their ac. 
Nor is it surprising to find that work during school term appears t. 
have had more serious effects on school standing than work done 
any other time. 


Occupational Distribution After Leaving School. 


"THE occupations in which children between 14 and 16 years of ace 

could be employed were, of course, decidedly restricted by thei 
ages, lack of physical strength, and lack of education and experien 
To a certain extent they were also restricted by law, particularly |)y 
the provisions in regard to hours, continuation-school attendance 
and employment on machines. As a result, most of the positicns 
held by the children studied were for simple mechanical tale or for 
running errands or carrying articles either inside or outside the esta)- 
lishment. Although none of these positions required any real ski!! 
some of them permitted the development of a certain dexterity an 
others made it possible for the child to acquire a little practic: 
knowledge of the business apart from his own small task. A few 
them doubtless offered opportunities for promotion to more skill«« 
or responsible positions if the child remained, which he rarely dic 
until he grew older. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
occupation was not of such a character as to offer either a futur 
itself or training for any other occupation by which the child co 
hope to earn a living as an adult. 

About two-thirds of all the positions held by children who to: 
out certificates in the four cities were for ‘clerical occupations 
wrapping, selling or delivery of goods, etc.”’ and most of the others 
were for factory or mechanical occupations. The most importan' 
of the clerical and similar occupations was messenger, errand ii 
delivery work, which alone furnished nearly one-third of all the-: 
positions; and next most important was cash and messenger wor! 
department stores which furnished about one-eighth. Office wo 
accounted for 7.3 per cent; packing, wrapping, labeling, and shippin-- 
room work for 6.8 per cent; and selling for 4.1 per cent. 

The increase in child labor which, as already noted, occurred 
Boston during the war period, appears to have been more conspicuc''- 
in factories than in workshops, stores or other places. 

Among the children included in this study considerable differen” 
was found in the occupational distribution of boys and of girls. More 
than half of the certificates taken out by boys in the four cities were 
for messenger, errand and delivery work, and nearly nine-tenths ©! 
the certificates taken out for this kind of work were held by boy-. 
Although less than one-tenth of the positions held by boys were 
for office work, this occupation also showed a preponderance of boy, 
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who held not far from three-fourths of the office work certificates. 
Boys also held nine-tenths of the positions as apprentices and helpers 
in skilled trades. 

On the other hand, nearly half of the certificates taken out by girls 
were for work as operatives in factories, and nearly seven-tenths of 
the certificates taken out for this kind of work were held by girls. 
In clothing factories and other needle trades a particularly large pro- 
portion, 94.3 per cent, of the positions were held by girls. Girls also 
preponderated in cash and messenger work in department stores and 
in packing, wrapping, labeling, and shipping-room work. More than 
one-sixth of the girls’ positions were for cash and messenger work in 
department stores, aul girls held three-fifths of the positions for this 
kind of work. Similarly one-eighth of the girls’ positions were for 
packing, wrapping, labeling, and shipping-room work, and girls held 
four-fifths of the positions for this kind of svork. 

Decided differences were found in the tendencies shown by native 
and by foreign-born children, and also by children from different 
foreign countries toward various occupations. Owing primarily to 
a decidedly larger proportion of foreign-born than of native children 
who secured their first positions in clothing factories and other needle 
trades, the foreign-born children, especially the Italians, showed a 
greater tendency to begin their isduntaial careers in factory and 
mechanical occupations. This difference was particularly pronounced 
among the girls. The native children, on the other hand, showed a 
greater tendency than the foreign born to enter all the occupations 
classified as clerical, wrapping, selling, and delivery of goods, ex- 
cept ‘selling’? and “packing, wrapping, labeling, and shipping- 

84. 
room work.” 

Among the native children were included, however, many whose 
fathers were foreign born. These children tended to resemble in 
their choice of occupations those whose fathers also were native more 
closely than they resembled foreign-born children. Nevertheless, 
they distinctly tended to modify the tendencies shown by native chil 
dren of native parentage. The contrast, therefore, between the for- 
eign-born children and the native children whose fathers also were 
native was in most cases even more pronounced than that between 
the foreign born and the entire group of native children. 

Children who were behind in their school work showed a greater 
tendency than did normal or advanced children to enter factory and 
mechanical occupations, and also to take positions involving “selling”’ 
or “packing, wrapping, labeling, and shipping-room work,” and to 
enter personal and domestic occupations. In spite of the fact that 
the younger children showed less tendency than the older to begin 
work as factory operatives, it appears that in general the lower the 
grade a child had completed in school the more likely was he to begin 
his industrial career in such an occupation. Actual retardation seems, 
as would be expected, to have had the same effect. Children from 
higher grades “ normal for their ages showed, on the other hand, 
a decidedly greater tendency than other groups to go into offices and 
also into cash and messenger work in department stores. These dif- 
ferences in occupational distribution between normal and retarded 
children appear in the main to coincide with the differences already 
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pointed out between the occupational tendencies of native and for- 
cign-born children. 

Few of these children—less than one-tenth of those in the continy- 
ation school and <a still smaller proportion of those who were inte;- 
viewed—secured their first positions through any agency or bure: 
organized for the purpose of securing employment. And of those w): | 
did make use of such an organization more than half were placed |), 
orivate employment agencies. The Boston Placement Bureau, whi 
hed offices in the building where the certificate office was located ai 
on the same floor, worked mainly among high-school graduates «1: | 
children over 16 years of age who were applying for educational . 
tificates, and as a result secured first positions for only 54, or 1.6 p, 
cent, of the 3,399 children in the Boston continuation school.  T'); 
State employment office, moreover, secured first positions for on|\ 
31 of these children. The day schools, indeed, most of which ha! 
vocational counselars but did not attempt to find positions, app. 
to have been more important as placement agencies than any ot) 
public organization; yet the fact that they secured first positions / 
only 2.1 per cent of the continuation school and 0.4 per cent of th 
interviewed children shows that their influence was slight and ws 
mainly among the older boys and girls. 


Length of Service in First Regular Position. 
ONSIDERABLE difference was found between socapmes in the 


length of time during which children remained in their eo 7 
In studying this subject orily the first regular positions held by clil- 


dren interviewed were considered, for later een were too fre 
l 


quently not terminated and the exact length of positions was no 
known for the other groups of children. The largest proportion 0! 
short-time positions was found in cash and messenger work in depar'- 
ment stores. More than half of these positions, and not far from 
three-fifths of those held by girls, lasted less than one month. Pos'- 
tions as operatives in clothing factories and other needle trades we: 
also likely to be of short duration. Over two-fifths of these position 
and a still larger proportion of those held by girls, lasted less tha: 
three months. More than half of the clothing factory positions whic! 
were terminated within three months lasted, however, more than one 
month. Though the work in clothing factories is seasonal, the rus! 
seasons are much longer than department store “sales,” and this fac 
is evidently reflected in the comparative length of positions held 1: 
the two occupations. 

Of the children interviewed, all regular workers, nearly one-fourt': 
held only one position in a year or more of work history, and were 
therefore classified as “steady’’; a somewhat larger proportion held. 
on an average, one position within each period of from six months to 
one year, and were classified as “ active’; about one-third held nev, 
positions on an average within each period of from three to six months, 
and were classified as “restless”; and a comparatively small propor- 
tion, less than one-tenth, held new positions on an average within 
each period of less than three months, and were classified as “ un- 
steady.” 
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The steady workers appear to have been decidedly less likely to be 
retarded in their school work than those who shifted their positions 
frequently. The largest proportion of ret tarded children, about 
rwo-fifths, was found among those classed as ‘‘restless,’’ but nearly 
as large a proportion appeared among the conside rably- small ? num- 
her classed as ‘ ‘unste sady.”’ On the other hand, only about one-fourth 
»s the “steady” workers had failed to attain a normal grade. Pye sar 
ently children who were behind in their school work were more fil ely 
than were those¢rom norma! or higher than normal] grades for their 
aves to make frequent changes in their positions after going to work. 


7 
Unemployment. 


in regard to unemployment, only children who had been at work 
one year or More were considered, as those with shorter work his- 
iories may not have had a normal amount of unemp loy ment. -Among 
hese children the prop ortion of unemployed time was 14.4 per cent 
The highest percentage of unemployment for any sex and nativity 

oup was 22.9 for the native girls whose fathers also were native 
Th is peculiarity appears to be due to a greater tendency on the part 
of the native girls, and especially those of native parentage, to work 
only when they could secure the more attractive positions, for, as 
already shown, these girls more frequently than any other mone 
tende d to take temporary positions, especially for cash and messenger 
work in department stores, and were consequently out of work a 
creat deal of the time. 

The -chiddien who had held only one position within a year or more 


of work history, those called “steady” workers, naturally had very 
little unemployment. Among these children, indeed, the sean oay 


of unemployed time was almost negligible, only 2.7. mong the 


“active” workers this percentage rose to 15.1, but it was more than 
doubled among the “unsteady” workers, who were unemployed 
during more than one-third, 34.9 per cent, of their work histories. 
Even ‘the “restless” workers were unemploy ed for more than one-fifth 
ol their time. 


Wages. 


OT far from three- fourths of the children interviewed received less 

than $5 initial weekly wages in their first regular positions. As 

only 5.1 per cent made less than $3 the initial weekly wages of the 

great majority, 68.4 per cent, were from $3 to $5. Wages of from 

$4 to $5 were more common than those of from $3 to $4. The latter 

amounts were received by little more than one-fourth and the former 
by over two-fifths of the children. 

The initial weekly wages of the boys were decidedly higher than 
those of the girls. Nearly half of the boys but only about one-third 
of the girls earned $4 but less than $5, while about one-fifth of the 
boys and only one-twentieth of the girls earned $5 but less than 
86. Less than $3 weekly wages were received by about one-twelfth 
of the girls, but by only 2.5 per cent of the boys. 

Foreign-born children, both boys and girls, appear to have» re- 
ceived 4 anced initial weekly wages than native children of either. 
native or foreign-born fathers. Almost one-third of the foreign boys 
earned $5 or more, as compared with less than one fourth of the 
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have been due to the fact that foreign-born children, particularly 


y 


native sons of native and of foreign-born fathers. This appears to 
] 


boys, much more frequently worked long hours, i. e., over 48 a wee 
than did children of any other nativity group. 

Advancement in schoo] work seems to have exercised a favora|)|o 
influence over the children’s initial weekly wages in their first recui|,, 
positions. About one-fourth of the children from higher 1), 
normal grades for their ages received $5 or more, ag compared wit), 
about one-sixth of those from normal grades an with an even 
smaller proportion of the retarded children. The same tendency wa: 
shown by both boys and girls. 

Wages in factory and mechanical occupations were higher {0 
both boys and girls than in clerical and other similar occupation: 
The difference between these two main groups of occupations was (ic 
primarily to the unusually low wages received by both sexes, | 
particularly by girls, in positions for cash and messenger wor! 
department stores. The most frequent wages for this occupation 
were $3 but less than $4, and less than $5 a week was received in 
nearly nine-tenths of all these “epr tsieve and in over nine-tentlis o| 
those held by girls. Office work showed the highest proportion 
positions in which the initial weekly wages were $5 or more, but ' 
positions held by boys in messenger, errand, and delivery work. 
those in cash and messenger work in department stores, carried |. 
wages than positions in the entire group of clerical and © 
similar occupations. 

Both because of increases in particular positions and becaus 
changes in positions, before the date of the interview many o/ | 
children were earning more than in their first regular positions. 
those who had been at work for a year or more the great major! 
69.4 per cent, were receiving higher, and a very small proportion 
only 5.9 per cent, lower wages when interviewed than when tlic) 
began work.~ In the majority of cases these increases amounted to 
less than $2 per week, the largest number being in the group $1 but less 
than $2. Although the foreign-born children had the advantage in 
mitial weekly wages, in wage promotions they appear not to have 
been so well off as the native children, and particularly as the ia- 
tive children of native parentage. 

Retardation appears to have exercised an unfavorable influcice. 
not only over initial weekly wages, but also over wage increases. 
Only about three-fifths of the retarded children, as compared wit) 
nearly three-fourths of the children from normal grades and wit! 
more than three-fourths of those from higher grades than norma! tor 
their ages, received increases in wages between their first reguiar 
positions and the date of the interview. | 

The figures for wage increases in connection with average durailo 
of positions seem to indicate that frequent changes are not desira!)!:. 
The “steady” workers, it was found, were more likely than any ot)! 
group of children to receive increases. Although these wage increa-«- 
among the “‘steady’’ workers may have been due in part to the fact 
already shown that these children were less frequently than any ot! 

oup retarded in their school studies, it appears probable at least that 
fhe children who change their positions frequently are not the ones 
who secure most rapid advancement in wages. 
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Average Monthly Earnings. 


The average monthly earnings, which depend not only upon weekly 
wages and increases in weekly wages but also upon the amount of unem- 
ployment, differed for children who had been at work more and for 
those who had been at work less than one year. For those who had 
been at work for a year or more the average monthly earnings of both 
sexes were $16.68. The boys, as would be expected from their higher 
initial weekly wages and their lower percentage of unemployment, 
had larger monthly earnings than the girls, $17.90, as compared with 
$15.06. But the higher initial wages of foreign-born boys were not 
sufficient to counterbalance their comparative failure to secure wage 
advances and their high percentage—16.9 per cent—of unemploy- 
ment. The highest average monthly earnings, therefore—$18.44— 
were received by the native boys whose fathers also were native. The 
native girls of native parentage, on the other hand, who were unem- 
ployed nearly one-fourth of their time, received lower average monthly 
earnings—-$13.98—than any other group. 

The children who had completed normal grades for their ages 
received, owing to their higher initial wages, their greater success in 
obtaining increases and their smaller amount of unemployment, de- 
cidedly higher average monthly earnings than did the retarded chil- 
dren, $17.24 as compared with $15.35. For the same reasons the 
advanced children received slightly higher monthly earnings, $17.34, 
than did the normal children. 

Decided differences in average monthly earnings corresponding to 
those in percentages of time unemployed were found between the 
“steady, ‘‘active,” “restless,” and ‘‘unsteady” workers. For ex- 
ample, the ‘‘steady’’ workers made nearly twice as much—$19.54— 
on an average as the ‘‘unsteady” workers—$10.71. Less difference 
was found among the boys, but the average monthly earnings of the 
“steady” girls were $18.15, as compared with only $7.30 earned by 
the ‘‘unsteady”’ girls. 


‘ 


Incidence of Sickness or Accident. 


VERY child interviewed was eeatenen in regard to all cases of 


~ sickness or accident which had occurred to him between the 
time he took his first regular position and the date of the interview, 
and the records of the Massachusetts Accident Board were searched 
for reports of accidents to these children. The information given by 
the children has, of course, no medical value and is probably not even 
complete. Nevertheless, from these two sources a rough estimate at 
least could be obtained of the number of cases of sickness or accident 
and the amount of time which they caused the children to lose from 
work, 

At least one case of sickness since leaving school for work was 
reported by more than one-third of the children interviewed. A 
larger proportion of the girls than of the boys reported sickness. 

ccidents were not so common as was sickness. Nevertheless, 
nearly 1 child out of every 12 had suffered some accident, either in 
the course of his work or otherwise, since taking his first regular 
position. Although the boys did not so often suffer from sickness as 
did the girls, they appear to have been decidedly more liable to 
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accidents. Sixty accidents—about seven-tenths of the entire num- 
ber—occurred while the children were at work. Of the accidents 
which occurred to boys alone, however, only about 6 in every |() 
occurred during the course of employment. Probably because «/ 
the fact that girls more often than boys were employed in machin» 
work, most of their accidents, but only a few of those to boys, were 
caused by machinery. On the other hand, the more frequent employ 
ment of boys in messenger, errand, and delivery work 1s reflected i) 
the fact that nine of their accidents, but none of those to girls, were 
caused by elevators or vehicles. 


Employment In Violation of Child-Labor Law. 


HE story of child labor in Boston presented in this report, excc))| 
for the work of interviewed children before leaving school, cove 

2 period of three years, at the very beginning of which there wer! 
into effect a series of acts not only establishing higher standards {\: 
child labor, but making important changes in the employmen| 
certificate system and reorganizing completely the labor-law enforc: 
ment machinery of the State of Massachusetts. These three year 
include a period during which employers, parents, and children hia: 
to be educated to an Fang wearers: of a new law which require: 
that employment certificates be secured for each separate positio:: 
that the hours of children be limited to eight a day, and that workin: 
children attend continuation school. This education, too, had to |» 
given mainly by an agency which was itself in process of organizati«: 
and which had many other heavy responsibilities. 

These conditions, as well as the fact that the information as \ 
violations rests entirely upon the unverifiable statements of the cliil- 
dren, should be considered m connection with the cases of violation 
of child-labor laws discovered im the course of this study. At ti 
same time it should be remembered that for many years in Mass» 
chusetts certificates of some sort had been required for the employ 
ment of children and in many, if not most, occupations their hou 
had been limited to 10 a day and 54 or 58 a week. Moreover, no 
only did there seem no reason to doubt that in most instances th 
child’s statement was substantially correct, but in case of the slightc- 
doubt the work was classified as legal. The figures, therefore, inclu’ 
only positive cases of violation of some provision of the child-labor 
law. Violations of the school attendance or continuation schoo! 
attendance laws were not considered. 

Failure to comply with the provisions of the child labor law were 
a s, common in positions held before the children left schoo! 
or work. About three-fifths of the children who worked before !cav 
ing school had violated one or more of the provisions of the child 
labor law in one or more of their school positions. In many schoo! 
positions more than one violation occurred. Employment under !ez.! 
age was the most common and accounted for about two-fifths of the 
entire number. Next came night work, which accounted for not far 
from one-third. Both these were especially common in messenge'’, 
errand, and delivery work, in which boys were often employed as 
delivery boys for small stores and as peddlers’ helpers on Saturdays 
and after school hours. 
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javen in their regular positions practically half of the children were 
mployed at some time in violation of some provision of the child labor 
law. And as in the case of school positions, a considerably larger 
proportion of boys than of girls, 57.7 per cent as compared with 39 per 
nt, were illegally employed. 

Although only one child in every twenty had worked in his first 
rogular position without the certificate required by law, more than 
one in every eight had worked illegally without a certificate in at leas! 
ne position before the date of the mterview. Evidently the children 
were more likely to violate the law in this way in later than ia first 
positions —a fact which suggests that some at least of these violations 
may have been due to lack of familiarity with the new law which 
required a separate certificate for each position. Often, however, 
in positions for which certificates were eventually secured, they 
were not taker out until the children had been at work for some time. 
Vor instance, about one-tenth of the children did not take out certi- 
ficates for their first regular positions until they had been at work more 
than 10 days. In many cases these children may have been found at 
work by school attendance officers or factory inspectors who ordered 
that they secure employment certificates or be discharged. 

Five provisions of law, one of the school-attendance law and four 
of the labor law, related to hours of labor. A child could work too 
short hours (less than 6 a day or 36 a week, while school was in ses- 
sion) to be legally entitled to exemption from school attendance. On 
the other hand, he could work too long hours, either by the day or 
by the week; and he could-be employed at night or seven days a 
week. Each kind of violation could occur in combination with other 
kinds. 

One or more of these five legal provisions as to hours was broken in 
over one-fifth of all the regular positions held by the children inter- 
viewed. Moreover, violations did not usually occur singly. In about 
three-fourths of all the positions in which any violation occurred more 
than one provision of the law was broken, and in over one-fourth 
three or four provisions were broken. In four cases children were 
employed in violation of all four provisions of the labor law, too long 
hours a day and a week, at night, and seven days a week. 

The most common violation was too long daily hours, and the next 
was too long weekly hours. In over one-sixth of all the positions held 
the provisions of law relating to daily hours were violated, and in about 
one-seventh those relating to weekly hours were violated. Usually 
too long daily hours meant also too long weekly hours. Frequently, 
too, when children were employed for too many hours daily or weekly, 
or both, they were also employed at night, and occasionally they were 
required to work seven days a week. In about one position in twelve 
the children were employed in violation of the night-work provision, 
but in only about one in a hundred were they employed in violation of 
the seven-day provision of the law. In a few positions—about one in 
fifty—they worked less than the 6 hours a day or 36 a week required 
for exemption from school attendance, and in some of these cases too 
short weekly hours were combined with too long daily hours or too 
short daily or weekly hours with night work. 

_In 36 positions (also about one in every fifty), although no viola- 
tion was found because the law limiting hours did not apply to the 
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particular occupations, the hours were excessive—i. e., longer thay 
permitted by the law in occupations which it covered. 


Condition of Children Studied, After Three Years of Work. 


WHEN the children answered the questionnaire sent them | 

December, 1918, they were all from 17 to 19 years of age | 
were therefore still minors and subject to certain restrictions in }o),) 
and occupations as well as to the requirement that in most positi: 
they hold educational certificates. They were no longer, — 
subject to the eight-hour law or obliged to attend continuation sc}, 
and their choice of occupations was wide as compared with 
choice they had before they became 16. 

Wider opportunities, combined with the greater strength 
experience which the children must have acquired during these 1!) 
years, are doubtless responsible for their drift away from messei 
errand, and delivery work and from cash and messenger wor 
department stores. The first of these occupations accounted 
on y about one-sixteenth of the positions held in 1918 as compa 
with not far from two-fifths of those held before the date of | 
interview; and the last accounted for little more than one in a | 
dred of those held in 1918, as compared with about one in nin 
those held before the date of the interview. 

At the same time the proportion in factory and mechanical 0: 
pations rose from less than one-third before the interview to coi. 
erably over half three years later. This tendency to enter fac 
and mechanical occupations as they grew older was particul:: 
pronounced among the boys, and was due in large part to t! 
employment as apprentices or helpers in skilled trades—an occup:': 
from which they had been in most industries debarred before | 
sixteenth birthdays by the legal prohibition of work on or aly 
dangerous machinery. In nearly three-tenths of their positions | 
1918, as compared with less than one-fortieth of those which 1: 
held before the date of the interview, the boys were employe 
apprentices or helpers in skilled trades. Even in factory opera’ 
positions, however, perhaps also because of the removal of lo 
restrictions, there was a decided increase in the proportion of posit) 
held by both boys and girls. 

The differences in occupational distribution between retar 
and normal children appears to have increased, instead of diminish. 
as the children grew older. The proportion of positions in factory 
and mechanical occupations held by children who had been in nor!i: 

rades for their ages when they left school increased 62.9 per « 
fetween the date of the interview and 1918. During the si 
period, however, the proportion held in these occupations by childivi 
who had been retarded when they left school increased 72.2 per ¢«ii'. 
Conversely the normal children showed a greater tendency than «\ 
the retarded children to remain in adeal and other similar occ 
pations. This was especially true of office work, in which in |''!+ 
only about one in a hundred of the retarded children, but nearly «1c 
in five of the normal children was found. 
{i As for wages, the children from normal grades for their ages a ppe 
. to have continued to hold three years later the advantage which 
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they were found to have had before they were interviewed. — The 
wage increases, moreover, during the three years following the inter- 
views were large as compared with those between the first and last 
regular positions before the children were interviewed. All the 
children reported higher weekly wages in 1918 than when interviewed, 
and more than half reported increases of $10 or more. 


Conclusion. 


































[% CONCLUSION, this study appears to show that for the child 
workers who had definitely left school for industry the period 
between the date of leaving school and the si:teenth birthday was in 
nearly all cases almost, if not completely, wasted, and that for many 
it was worse than wasted. Equipped with at best only a rudimentary 
education and guided, except in rare instances, only by chance, these 
children were necessarily excluded by law from all trades involving 
the use of dangerous machinery, and by their own ignorance and 
inexperience from practically all other occupations which would 
offer them any opportunity to acquire either mental or manual skill. 
In the vast majority of cases even the little dexterity which they 
might have obtained in a position was soon lost because as they grew 
older they passed on from their children’s tasks to entirely different 
occupations. 

Thus, with no opportunity to acquire industrial experience of any 
real value, these elildeen drifted about restlessly from one simple task 
or errand position to another, on the one hand often unemployed for 
long pertods, and on the other hand frequently obliged to work exces- 
sively, and generally illegally, long hours or at night—all for wages 
which averaged only $16.68 a month. Permanently handicapped, 
in most cases for life, by an educational training inadequate either to 
make them adaptable to the changing industrial conditions of modern 
life, or to give them the background necessary for an understanding 
of the duties of citizenship, they were subjected also to positive 
damage from irregular habits of work, from labor unadapted to their 
needs and capacities, and from unsuitable associations and environ- 
ments. 

The problems here studied are those of practically all the larger 
cities of the United States, and the main facts shown, with only 
slight modifications due to local conditions, are probably as true of 
other cities as of Boston. Massachusetts, indeed, through its con- 
tinuation school law, its law requiring evening school attendance of 
all minors who are unable to read and write English, its eight-hour 
law and other acts, has done more to improve conditions than most 
other States. Since the period of this study, moreover, Massachu- 
setts has raised the educational requirement for employment under 
16 to completion of the sixth grade, has elaborated its certificate 
system, has made compulsory continuation school attendance 
State wide, and has made special efforts to enforce the physical 

' requirements for an employment certificate. Nevertheless, although 
the degree of damage caused by employment is thus doubtless some- 
what reduced, even a child who is in perfect health and has completed 


the sixth grade is very poorly equipped to assume the burdens of 
adult life. 


24933°—21 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 








Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have be: 
| received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealer 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Octol«: 
15 and November 15, 1920, and on November 15, 1919, as well ; 
the percentage changes in the month and in the year. For examp)|. 
the price of rice on November 15, 1919, was 17.6 cents; on October 
15, 1920, 16.1 cents;, and on November 15, 1920, 14.2 cents. Thes 
figures show decreases of 19 per cent in the year and 12 per cent | 
the month. 

The cost of 22 food articles,? combined, showed an increase o/ | 
= cent in November, 1920, as compared with November, 191° 

ut a decrease of 2.5 per cent in November, 1920, as compared with 
October, 1920. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN‘ 
aT OR DECREASE, NOV. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH NOV. 15, 1919, AND 0c7. 
{ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 

























Per cent of increase 
tail nr as or decrease (—) Nov. 
Average retail price on 15, 1920, comp: 












































| Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov.15,| Nov.15, | Oct. 1) 
} 1919. 1920. 1920, 1919. | 1920. 
; ‘ 39.3 44.5 43.5 +11 | - 
in clcntihs ceenennn sanketptl iinnesnn 36. 2 41.9 39.6 +9) 
_ AES eS SE ee ae 30. 2 33.3 32.6 + 8) 
SE eS aero ae do....... 24.2 25.9 25.3 + 5) 
Piste Deel..............2..2200-26 apd: leet bons 17.3 17.8 17.7 +2 
Pork chops. ...............--..-- Bary “Rea 42.1 49.9 | 44.1 + 5| - 
SE Eel cencnh it cincieteinas ecteapmnatee dal do.. 51.0 54.6 53.0 + 4) 
MAb eLbidde dd aba a civeuadir Lhd s ot cath 50.5 59.8 57.1 +13 | 
LARD sas cinsses -n0-n seen sseey eer ee 33.4 37.9 37.1 +i; - 
Beh iReb onc c-smasbecnhdeceloosed Ts ainaekes 29. 2 43.9 42.9 +9) 
/ ss Salamon, camned.................. err “Sg 35.7 39.0 38.8 +9 
Ck ee | Se | 16.4 17.3 17.3 + 5} 
Milk, evaporated................. 15-16 oz. can. .| 16.8 15.3 15.1 —10 | 
a nindonndedeoes sant Pound....... | 75.4 68.9 69.4 — 8| 
| BRACES LLORES oe Tone 295 | 43.0 41.5 41.0 ° —5) = J 
Nut margarine ...................|..... GBs. . 8 35.8 35.7 35.3 - 1) all 
[rn ALENT PE do.......| 43.0 40. 6 39.8 —7| —2 
Pads ds th dclens occchibbdbien dsc uks do......- 36.5 29.2 28.9 —21 — i 
bi GEIR arms pon snes. - ncvevedconcelens ss do......-| 37.8 32.1 31.4 —17 aie 














41In addition to monthiy retail prices of food and coal, the Bureau secures prices of and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: ’ Gasin the June i Coutand dry comtel in the April, 
July, October, and Decem the 


¥ ber issues of Y Lanor IEW. 
? The following are the 22 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average {amily: Sirloin 







rib roast, chuck roast, pone age abe perk chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour,corn mca! 
ceg, butter, ml milk, bread, pé sugar, cheese, rice, These include all articles for which 
es secured cach mon 19 th the cupagtian oftamb, for which the Bureau has 20 
consumption figures. 
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queue 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN1 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, NOV. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH NOV. 15, 1919, AND OCT. 


15, 1920—Concluded. 


Per cent of increase (+) 


or decrease (—) Nov 


ij. ites ™ 
Average retail price on— 15, 1920, compared 


with— 
Articles. 
| Nov. 15,] Oct. 15, | Nov. 15,| Nov. 15 
| 1919. 1920. 1920. 
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1 See note 2, p. 60. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on November 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together 
with the percentage changes in November of each year compared 
with November, 1913. For example, the price of rice, as compared 
with the price in November, 1913, showed the following increases: 
i per cent in 1914; 3 per cent in 1915; 5 per cent in 1916; 31 per 
cent in 1917; 61 per cent in 1918; 102 per cent in 1919; and 63 per 
cent in 1920. 

The cost of 22 food articles, combined, showed an increase of 85 
per cent in November, 1920, as compared with November, 1913. 
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{ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 


TABLE 2._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN?) 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, NOV. 15 OF EACH YEAR 1914 TO 1920, COMPARED W 11); 
OV. 15, 1913. 








Average retail prices Nov. 15— 
































Article. Unit 
| 
1913 | 1914 1915116 3017 | 2018, 1019 
} } 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak..| Pound| 25. 4) 25.5) 25. 6| 27.0) 31.6) 40.5) 39.3 
Round steak. .!...do...| 22. 8} 23. 4) 22. 8] 24. 1) 29. 7) 38. 5) 36.2 
Rib roast. ...-.!.-.. do. ..| 19. 8} 20.3} 20. 1) 21. 0} 25. 1] 32. 0} 30.2 
Chuck roast. .|...do...| 16.3} 16.7} 15.9] 17.1) 21. 1) 27. 5} 24.2 
Plate beef. ...|...do- 12. 4} 12. 7) 11.9} 12. 8) 16. 2} 21.2) 17.3 
Pork chops. . .|. ..do...| 21. 5} 21. 8) 20. 8) 23. 4) 34. 6) 43.3) 42.1 
Bacon ........|.-. do. ..| 27. 2| 28. 2) 27. 4) 29.9) 48. 4) 58. 31 51.0 
PS do...| 26.9} 27. 4) 26. 8) 30. 6) 42. 6) 52. 4) 50.5 
Lamb........!-. .-do...} 18.5} 19. 2) 19. 8} 22. 2) 30.1] 35. 1) 33.4 
Bl aemssca «dated do... | 20. 6} 20. 6| 20. 3} 23. 9) 29. 4) 39. 3} 39. 2 
Salmon, |..-do...|.....}..... | 19.8 20. 8) 28.7) 31.3) 35.7 
canned, | 

Milk, fresh....| Quart. 9.1] 9.0) 8.9) 9.7) 12.8) 15.4) 16.4 
Milk, evapor- |15-160z.).....|.....).....|..... jes Tare | 16.8 

ated. can. 
Butter........ Pound) 38.7} 39.3) 36. 5) 43.6, 52.7) 66.8) 75.4 
oO oe ee a Peo Tee ae rr 43.0 
Nutmargarine}. ..do...|.....j.....|-..-.|.-.-. ee Se 35. & 
Cheese... .....}.. -do...| 22. 5| 23. 0} 23. 1) 29. 2) 34. 5} 40. 6; 43. 0 
stn <> os, ..do. 15. 9} 15. 6} 14. 5) 21. 4) 32. 7) 34. 2) 36. 5 
Crisco. ......-}... Rs, BEES ORS Ge ie ‘a aay: EE 37.8 
Eggs, strictly Dozen.| 49.7} 45.1] 45.9 ate 58.1) 74.1) 81.0) 
Eggs, storage .|...do...| 34.3} 31.3) 31.1) 38.7) 44.7) 54.1) 61.8 
1 Bread........ Pound] 5.6| 6.4] 6.9| &4| 9.9] 9.8] 10.2 
Se Se do...| 3.3) 3.7|) 3.7) 5.7) 6. 6.7) 7.4 
Corn meal. ...|...do...| 3.1] 3.3| 3.2) 3 5 7.1] 65) 66 
ee Sees es Ses Se eee 9.2 
Corn flakes. . . _ bipebecbae | ey: Sere or 14.1 

g. } j 
Cream of Seon, oe cieat levee aiwecheves 25. 2 

Wheat. ps: 
Macaroni.....| Pound).....|...../.....)..... ee Fhe 19.6 
Mice.........- --do...| 87) 8.8} 9.0) 9.1) 11.4) 14.0) 17.6 
Beans, navy..|-..do...|...../....- 8. 5} 13. 6) 18.9} 16.1) 12.3 
Potatoes... . . . ..do.7| 1.8 1.4) 1.6) 3.4) 3.1) 3.3) 3.9 
Onions.......}-.. ee en er 3.3} 5.1) 5.8} 4.0) 6.9 
Cabbage. .....|... @d.5.]..... Le edtianes dbeses a Si 4.5 
Beans, baked.| No. 2 |..... ee 3, or PRES ai 17.0 

can i 
Corn, canned .|...do...|..... Ve BAL Geos Rte bse hte cee 18.9 
Peas, canned .|...do-...|..... lesa leowe. lecese liviéec]- oes 19.1 
i Tomatoes, |...do...|..... and, pure otal kasd ma 16.1 

canned. i 
» 12.5 
eae Ae 71.3 
OE A | 48.9 
TESCO Ae” a GE Lae 30. 2 
SCRA SE, Spee ge 22.7 
20k ee eee eS ee ee ee 39.9 
ingstiehsadccalon anclesboshe sdanienesinaceclecéen 54. 2 
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2 See note 2, p. 60. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 


could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 


1920. 


to 1919, and in November, 


\BLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 


PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 






]N Table 4 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food articles ' 

are shown as relative prices or percentages of the average prices 
for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by dividing tlic 
average price of each commodity for each month and each year 
by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative prices 
must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of pork 
chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money price 
was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, the 
price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December was 1§ | 
showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of only 
9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers * showing 
the changes by months and ‘years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each mont): 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budge 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of thes» 
22 food articles was 198 in October and 193 in November. This 
shows that during the month from October to November there was « 
decrease of two and one-half per cent. 

The curve shown in the chart on P e 68 pictures more readily t« 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
moat te the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The decreases in the cost of these articles since July 

ings the curve down in November to a point slightly above that in 
November, 1919. The chart has been drawn on the logaritlimic 
seale,> because the percentages of increase or decrease are more 
accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 































‘For list ofarticles, see note 2, p. 60. 
‘For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY !.Anor 
REVIEW for March, 1920, p. 34. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio char's,’’ 
by Lucian' W. Chaney, MonTHLY LABOR REvieEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ chart,” 
od ty roe Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 

une, » st pp. 
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TREND IN RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES BY MONTH 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 69 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 
for November 15 of each year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for 
October 15, 1920. These cities are as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 
Birmingham, Ala. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
suffalo, N. Y. ; Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oreg. 
(Charleston, 8. C. Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. T. 
Chicago, Ill. Manchester, N. H. Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
(Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif 
Denver, Colo. Newark, N. J. Scranton, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Seattie, Wash. 

Fall River, Mass. New Orleans, La. Washington, D. C. 


Average prices are shown for November 15, 1919, and for October 
15 and November 15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were 
not secured in 1913, as follows: 


sridgeport, Conn. Mobile, Ala. Rochester, N. Y 
sutte, Mont. Norfolk, Va. St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. Springfield, Il. 
Houston, Tex. Portland, Me. 


Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for October 15 and 
November 15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city 
until January, 1920. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTIC\ Pp 


| 'he prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retai! de. }o;. 
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? The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse” in most of the cities inclided in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


4s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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2 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘rump”’ steak. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


oF FOOD FOR 41 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECJFIED DATES—Continued. 





Commas Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass 
Ono. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICL Ec 
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8 The steak for which — are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the cities inclu 
in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 

















OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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? The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the cities inc! 
in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin” steak. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of 22 food articles® in November, 1920, com- 
pared with the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1919, and 
in October, 1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the 
one-year and one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled 
by the bureau at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the 
comparison is given only for the month, as this city was first sched- 
uled by the bureau in 1920. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of November, 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 32 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Haven, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in November: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER. 




















Geographical division. 
United | —— 
Item. bene 
" * | North South | North South | Western 
‘ware Atlantic. | Central. | Central. ; 
| } 

em "a j | | 

Percentage of reports received * ee SES we QS | 99 | 97 | a9 95 | 100 
Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received ......... 32 | 10 | 3 | 10 2 a7 














« Total number of cities in this division. 

6 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 60. 

_' The consumption figure used Ler each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW for 
November, 1918, pp. $4 and 95. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES Iy 
COMPARED WITH THE COSTIN OCTOBER, 1920, NOVEMBER, 1919, AN), 
WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 








| Percent- 
Percent- | age in- 
age in- icrease (+) 
crease or de- 


Novem- {crease (—) 
ber, 1920,; Novem- 





com- | ber, 1920, 
pared § com- 
with pared 
vear with 
1913. | Novem- 
ber, 1919. 
91 —2 | 
100 | > i—— 
98 | —3 





Houston 
Indianapolis ....... 
Jacksonville........ 
Kansas City, Mo... 


Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 





6 +1 
—0.3 | 
85 —3 
82 ont 
101 —0.2 
9! +4 
0 
86 —2 
4 —0.4 
92 onli 
31 3 
a) +4 | 
83 —— | 
100 +4 
88 pa 


Percent- 
age de- 


crease 


Novem- 
ber, 1920, 


NNW Me Pw 


OWWNmwW WWW NDIOwrt 


I" 





Percent- 
age in- 
crease 

ber, 1920 

haw T, ? 

City. com- 

pared 
with 
year 
1913. 











Milwaukee 
| Minneapolis........ 
Mobile 





Philadelphia. ...... 92 
| Pittsburgh......... 95 
| Portland, Me.......!.......... 

Portland, Oreg..... 73 
| Providence. ....... 104 
Richmond......... 106 
| Moeckester. ......54.....2...- 
| 4) “pear: 96 
SNE 5d oc duldu otbebe edad é 
_ Salt Lake City. .... 75 
| San Francisco... ... 82 
SER ae 
| Scranton........... 102 
i | ae 73 
OS ee eee 

Washington, D. C..| 101 


' 


Percent- 
age in- 
crease (+-) 
or de- 
crease(—) 
Novem- 
ber, 1920, 
com- 

| pared 
with 

Novem- 

ber, 1919. 

















Percent 
age ce. 
crease 
Novy ¢m- 
ber, 1920, 
com- 
pared 
with 
Octobe: 


19), 



















use. 







several kinds used. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15, October 15, and November 15, 1920, for thie 
United States and for each of the cities included in the tota! 

for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the citic: 

from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices «re 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tlic 

The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 

prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for houseli!« 











monthly. 











The prices quoted are for coal! delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 


1 Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem’! 
issues of the MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and pulli-!ied 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FO 
ON JAN. 15, OCT. 15, AND NOV. 15, 1929. 
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ie See Rae ewh esos oon ote 0466440000 60008 00008606 o% 9 
Ee Bin bakes den xusunsdieses oeaenentzebentenns 7 750 


Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Buffalo, N. Y.:. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 








EES 5605 ieteeccc.. ade i aritadie lt al ah — 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite- 
EE ES ee eee 


1920 
City, and kind ofcoal. ia 
Jan. 15, Oct. 15. Nov. 15 
United States: a : ' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GR pg $12. 588 $16. 077 $16 
ERE SEN ED An ab0g<4<ecnnckesereredaanceusasone $12. $16. 216 
é A ay ee ag 2 tPPeeaemoneencressaeeesecaranssseeesess | 12.768 16.151 16. 299 
———— ee n+ eeereeee etc ecererecoceres | 8. 808 12. 502 12.530 
Bituminous... ... on dp ee i dies = 
Baltimore, Md.: ; cranes 9.050 14. 596 14. 375 
Pennsylvania anthracite- | 
Pea secceswd ‘ ee a os 
Ceecccececee nD geet ee Ee ee, ee ee 112.500 | 115.500 115.708 
* Nr Seed eRés ans nhessncaseracersdtinnn<acesasetsieas 112.600 115.500 115. 708 
_ ARE RE Senos ccartidnanivataiaedoeneieundae 17.500 111.125 114.594 
Birmingham, Ala.: : Betas 
EE ~ 496 960 | i0. 491 
B Boston, Mass. : (. 496 10. 269 10. 421 








DUNG le Sn 6 x ccc ckiins. skies ednbletidedina suk. iieteies 
Chicago, IIL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a bt oindecnicuedec<cos slabs sales: awe a ee 9 5 
Chestnat...... aeRO: RIE ALG IEE sh SNS on 
: é a a eae 12.690 
_ Bituminous... .. eee eee ee ashes se leiaieiisitnsasn AE 8. 920 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: "a a 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES d¢hiens ons<enbdersinbseadadakecctescan abil 12. 500 
C0 EE naires Sets poabelamened eee eters pi Sea ts | 12. 667 


Bituminous....... peabiees «<< = ae OO Oe ee ere 


eee ib idecniantlltagh anid iiariidbelacaa coins was 
Columbus, Ohio: aig 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE a wile 12 
et iabaedeslns «os erecetecctccesececeseccec ht: 6 
Dallas , Tex. : , ae 
Arkansas anthracite— 


000 
.513 


Denver, Colo.: 








Colorado anthracite— 
ES Ee 14.000 | 
_ Furnace, 1 and 2mixed.......... Spb in eek sintidnechseysaseinel | 13.500 
eee ot. cacnemeccncees RNs &. 908 
_ Reenter seed | . 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Fall River, ee ee eee 
Pennsylvania ant hracite— | 





ss CR RReREeee ES 
Houston, es llc a: 
Indianapolis, Ind. : aires lake can | ao 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
he ill EE Se dati tain aliet eMie Siore si win pa; 13. 000 
. PSR | RE advaka ila Mn pl 13. 167 
ituminous............ aaananeehihhh bbksbebubGhires sctbeses on 8. 188 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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10. 940 


oe 
Stor 
aie, 
= 
— 


16. 300 
11. 508 














~~ ) 


15. 415 
10. 729 | 
















16. 090 
14. 000 
















1H. 638 
15. 663 
10. 661 








15. 250 







16. 500 
10. 875 










17.600 
17.600 
11.691 










10. 708 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 1 ep 
ON JAN. 15, OCT. 15, AND NOV, 15, 1920—Continued. 2 

















Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvani ia ‘anthracite— 
RE it Rl hee ed ae Ee. he ee eee ee eee 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
as anthracite— 


£8 
Bituminous 
Bituminous 


Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 











Bituminous 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania a anthracite— 
5a SMM at iw Son Beat ac wv Stic ans hipaa daialcas Soe ame tere 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania —— 


Bituminous 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Mobile alae 
I ennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove..... 


Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


hestn 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Peninsylvania anthracite— 


‘jolene Nebr.: 
Py anthracite— 
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QP 
ON JAN. 15, OCT. 15, AND NOY. 15, 1920—Concluded. 
; 
- City, and kind ofceal. 
~~ ro 31 | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
My eer eee Gide adits alls db vice abe 
(x) Ey 5 ono a6 adinie stati emae ewes «ute | 
(3 Portland ,aMe. : | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ek ar OM AIA eile & oie Foe ea bn be ac mate Oa es Ko 13. 440 
3 Ee cncaidin sil cs bei svaecdar daatdtdechsuteds 9. 370 
q Portland, Oreg.: 
2 A a ea Dae ites is i we aoe ¢ oie winches cage Canenews 11.618 
; Providence, R. 1.: 
4 Pennsylvania anthracte— 
is na ca ale D 94 m0 waa ewig sa Byplee wad «wink ba ebb ae 2 312. 950 
SES ee eee y BS ee Dublsth wits «du aeeeee. 213.000 
OD lo Sdn nc dik cnn oe umaniadh oo micneebaipee ed 3 10. 000 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 I otal. oc adip ln ¥’ omy oc uw's sae vedi ane <-ene@aasiewuts 12. 125 
iy SD ts DUA en ebd decine dee odeiccee iskdeebbighthln alhddes anes 12. 125 
T SS a EE EE EC aE Seer eae epee 8. 931 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee oy tis wade ve-d adn. osecpat hows o « sdk sda oa ecidiaien dita a 10. 800 
Chestuut.......-. sestet ahbaltnas +<absctheuidbocesdact-odeul 10. 900 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 ES eee en ee, eae ee ee 
aes hace toe 5 wae 65 n diese ox wen ae a:b ae aus Wew.ae did by PRP 
IEE S08 5, Sonus soo ule ted bch bdckotewics<ccleceoncnts 970 
St. Paul, Minn. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE ey er . 000 
CRIES Wins ose cccesceses nA ate Vib ie oie Seale Kae 1. 100 
AT bbe ofdbbowrecsdasdcddsbdbbvedesiierechorcsd- 1. 531 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— | 
DS bitin: once ncecuibbncdgud -scceldbinties 16.313 
og tins wtite can dees 16. 583 
os dra bGnctckkvdddedvccbbelsscrchasnacd dose 8. 236 
San Francisco, Calif. : 
New Mexico anthracite— 
= ah SS a re 23. 000 
Colorado anthracite— 
ee oe noc ccadwnp dadmesdhdcicluccekeas 21. 750 
ERR en ecngescvdndsccsscnccte lade wascctwasesicacas 15. 100 
Savannah, Ga, : 
) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS) ok. crac econ sue db stececcesecccoee 415.100 
i sdcdkscdnn dbs ctdebe toavesceaeececenti | 415.100 
Nee co sanusundbases*eeneonseeos | «411.100 
) Scranton, Pa,: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
EE OP Ce ee. le ee ae ree ee j 8. 233 
le iia, an nigithas cnet ds gbbadesvésd awe &. 300 
Seattle, Wash. : | 
dads bce cnccaccoccsséeunetodiasbbbicadda 6 9. 588 
| Springfield, Il. : | 
ees) os nec tnsanetdon nine deheetocadeeke 3. 950 





Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 











| 
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aw 


16. 200 
16. 200 
14. 833 


co ow 


—_—-—- 
dogo 
& 
om 


13. 


18, 292 
16. 879 


18. 400 
18. 500 


28. 650 
26. 750 
19. 400 


#19. 100 
419. 100 
417.350 


9. 833 
9. 833 
6 11.612 
4.815 








? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





the coalinto the cellar. 
*All coal sold in Savannah is srolghet by the city. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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_° Pricesin zone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. 
Cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2.80,according to distance. 


co 


Tr 


eet 
Noo 


_— 
ww 


18. 
18. 
16. 


26. 
19. 


419. 
419. 


4 17. 3f 


© cO 











4,373 
- 402 
- 100 


. 100 
. 667 










3 riny conte per ton additional is charged for “binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
A charge of 40 cents per ton or halftonis made. 
The 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


HE downward trend of wholesale prices which began in June 
T of the present year became more pronounced in November. 
according to information collected in representative marke. 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by changes in {hic 
bureau’s weighted index number, which assigns to each commodity 
an influence proportionate to its importance in the country’s markets, 
the November price level was 8 per cent below that of October snd 
24 per cent below the high peak reached in May. 
uilding materials showed the largest price recessions in Novem)er, 
the decline from the level of the previous month being 124 per cent. 
Farm products followed next, with a drop of over 9} per cent from 
the October level. Cloths and clothing decreased approximately ‘ 
per cent and fuel and lighting materials 8} per cent, while metals anc 
metal products registered a decrease of more than 74 per cenit in 
comparison with October prices. 

Food products again showed a decline, the average for Novem)be: 
being nearly 44 per cent under that of the month before. Chemici- 
and drugs also decreased over 4 per cent. In the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities, which includes among others such important 
articles as cottonseed meal and oil, manila hemp, rubber, soap, linsee 
meal, millfeed middlings, and wood pulp, the decrease was near! 
4 per cent. Prices of house-furnishing goods also decreased slight\y. 
In no group was there an increase over the level of prices in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Of 326 commodities or price quotations included in the comparisvi 
for October and November, 198 showed a decrease and only 41 show«« 
an increase. In 87 cases, no change in price was recorded. Of these 
a majority belong in the groups designated as cloths and clothing, 
fuel and lighting, metals and metal products, and building materia'-. 

Some of the more important price changes occurring between Octo- 
ber and November, as Deununed by average prices in each month. are 
as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICES I 
VEMBER. AS COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE>. 


- Increases. 





‘ Per . ee 
Commodity. | cent. | Commodity. 








Farm products. Food, etc.—Concluded. 
Meat: 
Hay, alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City 9} Lamb, Chicago 
Poultry, live fowls, New York | 19.6 |, Mutton, New York 
Potatoes, white, Chicago 
Food, ete. 





Fuel and lighting. 


| Coal, anthracite, Philadelphia: 
Chestnut 
Egg 


© 9° 99 


Building materials. 


Brick, common, red, building, Cincinnati... 
Cement, Portland, New York 


House-furnishing goods. 


FSSAeS8 
Ce SOND C*1W0 


=e 





Tables, kitchen, Chicago 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICES IN NO- 
VEMBER, AS COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1929, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES— 


Continued. 


Commodity. 


Farm products. 


Cotton, middling: 
New Orleans. .... Te Gick Lig a St ie Wl eal Stecahamee al 
New York ; 
Flaxseed, No. 1, Minneapolis 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, Chicago 
Oats, cash, Chicago 
Rye, No. 2, Chicago 
Wheat: 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago.......... 
No. 2, hard, Kansas City ......... 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis. 
Hides: 
Caliskins, No. 1, Chicago. 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York 
Packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago. . 
Live stock: 
Cattle, steers, choice to prime, Chicago. .' 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago 
Sheep, ewes, Chicago 
Sheep, lambs, Chicago 
Peanuts, No. 1, Norfolk 
Poultry, live fowls, Chicago. . 


Food, etc. 


Beans, medium, choice, New York 
Butter, extra, San Francisco 
Canned goods: 
Corn, Maryland-Maine style, New York. 
Tomatoes, New Jersey standard, New 
York ; 
Flour: 
Buekwheat, New York State... . 
Rye, white, Minneapolis 
W heat— 
Winter patents, Kansas C ity 
Winter straights, Kansas City 
Standard patents, Minneapolis 
Bakers’ patents, Minneapolis 
Soft, patent, St. Louis............... 
Straight, St. Louis 
Lemons, California, Chicago 
Glucose, New York 
Lard, New York 
Corn meal, white, Decatur, Li! . .. 
Meat, Chicago: 


Molasses, New York 

Oleo oil ¢xtra, Chicago 

Rice, Blue Rose, New Orleans............... 
Sugar, New York: 


inicago............. j 
Tea, Formosa, fine, New York 
Onions, Chicago 
Vinegar, cider, New York 
Pouliry, dressed, Chicago 


Cloths and clothing. 


Men’s, vici, calf, facior 
mt line B —— 

rown, Massachusetts, D s - | 

ard, New York. Peay SOMME | 


osiery, women’s, cotton, New York.......| 

Print ie, Botan. 

ee ¢ 
Bleached, Pepperell, New York 
Brown, 4-4, pefell, New York 


Decreases. 


t 


* 


= 
oa 


4) 





Commodity. 


Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 


| Muslin, bleached, 444, Fruit of Loom, 
York 
Underwear, men’s, cotton, New York 
| Cotton yarn, Boston: 
Carded, white, 22-1 cone: 
Twisted, carded, 40-2. ..................| 
Leather: 
Chrome, calf, Roston.................- ; 
Side, black, Boston . 
| Linen shoe thread, New York.......... — 
Hosiery, men’s, seamless cashmere, N 
York 


New 
| 


Women's dress goods, broadcloth, New York. 
Wool, Ohio, Boston: 
Fine clothing, unwashed ................! 
1/4 and 3/8 grades, unwashed 
|| Worsted yarns: 
2/32s, Boston . ‘ 
2/s, Philadelphia ............... estenatie's 


Fuel end lighting. 


_6 || Coal, bituminous: 


= eRe 
“100 me orn eo 


5 


~~ 


Noe Orion 


A POOW we 





| 


Mine run, Chicago 
Prepared sizes, Chicago... ............... 
Screenings, Chicago.......... ee ee 
Prepared sizes, Pittsburgh............. 
Run of mine, St. Louis.............. 

| Coke, Connellsville, furnac> 


Metals and metal product 


| Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh... -. 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, New York 
| Lead, pig, New York 
Pig iron: 
Basic, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh. - - 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Cincinnati. - . 
Silver, bar, fine, New York 
| Steel billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Steel plates, tank, Pittsburgh 
| Structural steel, Chicago 
Tin, pig, New York 
Tin plate, Pittsburgh 
Spelter, New York 


Buiiding materials. 


Lath, eastern spruce, New York..........-.-. 
Douglas fir, No. 1, mill 
Oak, white, quartered, New York 
Pine, yellow, flooring, New York 
Pine, yellow, siding, Norfolk 
Lead, carbonate of, New York 
Linseed oil, raw, New York 
| Turpentine, New York 


Chemicals and drugs. 


| Acetic acid, New York 

Sulphuric acid, New York. --...- aah ethieatee’ © 

Alcohol, refined, wood, New York 

Copper sulphate, New York 

Glycerine, ew York. 1 Bere ee 
Nitrate of soda, New York 


House-furnishing goods 


| Chairs, kitchen, Chicago 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICES IN yo. 
VEMBER, AS COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITipfs_ 











Concluded. 
Decreases—Concluded. 
. * Per | re bs Dae 
Commodity. cent. || Commodity. Priced 
Miscellaneous. Misccllancous—Concluded. 
Cottonseed meal, New York.....-.-------.-- 13.5 || Hemp, manila, New York......-........... 10.9 
Cottonseed oil, New York....-...-.-.++-.++- 8.2 ED c wctectcconsasivccecces... 6.7 
Jute, raw, New York.............-...-.-000- 8.8 || Millfeed, middlings, Minneapolis............ 6.9 
Phosphate rock, ——— pcacecvisbccenseyeres St RR ee eee 12.3 
Rope, manila, New York ..............-....- yee eR ee ee 9 
Rubber, Para, fine, New York ............-- 11.5 || Soya-bean oil, New York................... 19.7 
SS ob, cd ectbesentececencacete 10.0 || Wood pulp, sulphite, unbleached, New York. 4.4 
BORD, PRE acc icccicctudestccccceces 12.3 











Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by the changes in the index numbers, it is seen that foods have 
declined about 11 per cent, cloths and clothing 28 per cent, and farm 
products over 31 per cent. In all other groups, except the one 
designated as miscellaneous, increases have taken place, ranging 
from 33 per cent in metals and metal products to 44 per cent in the 
group of fuel and lighting materials. All commodities, taken to- 
gether, declined 10 per cent in price in the year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTIHS, 
TO NOVEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 



































[1913=100.} 
Metal 
etals , ; : 
| Farm | oq, | Ute] E8s! | Mana | Balla: | Chem] Howse aise | 
Year and month. — ete. | cloth- | light- — mate- | and [nishing sane- | modi- 
os. ing. | ing. ar rials. | drugs. | goods.| SUS: | ;\ 
A 4 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
January...... bese 97 99 100 103 107 100 i101 100 190 | 100 
ati tines nse ae 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 a8 I8 
i =e 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100 
October........... 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
A ee Pee 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
 » Se ee 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 99 1%) 
=<" Retpeeeeneorn 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 08 
eae 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 | 100 
October...-.....-. 103 | 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 %|/ 
RL at aied Pipan ive 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 99 101 
January........... 102 106 96 93 &3 94 103 99 100 99 
=e 107 105 99 89 91 or 102 99 99 100 
Se aE 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 98} 101 
October.........-.. 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 101 
tet acdiwiess us 122 126 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
5 OED 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 110 
SRN 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 117 
Pica pnighecs deg ciken 118 121 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 | 119 
October........... 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 | 134 
Beh lc Cie Gee peeabee 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 | 176 
January........... 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 Lol 
BUG on éni snide 181 182 169 184 208 i14 170 139 149 172 
ye SRR EGR 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 186 
October........... 208 183 193 146 182 114 252 152 163 1S] 
De iisnces <ccpnth 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 159 
February. ........ 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 186 
March............. 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 18/ 
ing dace +o. 2 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 1%) 
a re 214 177 237 160 178 148 233 173 194 190 
2 | eer 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 186 193 
July....-.-.--.---.| 224 184 249 166 184 154 216}. 199 190 198 
* August............ 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 oe 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO NOVEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 





! | = x ‘ i 
Ferm Cloths | Fuel | Metals! puiia- | chemi-| House | yp...¢) | AM 
nd month prod- Food, | and and metal ing cals « I'he, | Oe 
os ’ etc. | Cloth-| light- od- | Mate- | and  nishing 1s, | modi- 


cts. | A : roda- : : 
uct ing. ing. oe rials. | drugs. | goods. | , ties. 
pttnisialenataiast , panngictnich |— |—___ 
j } 
1918—Continued. = 

September 237 | ‘ 255 | 159 | 226 | 14 
5 158 | 218 | 226 196 
164 | 5 226 | 203 
164 22 204 
SO0D...ccsannnenceees | 192 

January...------- , 34 | 161 

February...------ 218 | 96 | 22; 8 | 163 

eat care wai 162 165 








152 12 
152 164 
154 175 
158 | 186 
165 208 
160 227 
161 231 
November. ......- 21% 325 | 7 164 236 
December 34 | 335 | 169 253 


1920: 
JONUATY 20 onc0-0- 253 | 350 177 268 
February yA 2k 356 | | 129 300 

3 | 356 | | 192 324 

353 | 213 | 195 341 

347 | 235 | 193 341 

335 190 337 

317 | 25: 191 | 333 

299 | 193 328 

278; Wt} 192 318 

257 | 8 i84 313 

= 
| 
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234 170| 274 
Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
et countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 

base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected in- 
stead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables of 
index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances commer eg information for 1913 was not available. 


For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and the 
city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as published 
in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are shown on 
the July, 1914, base in the source from which the information is taken. 
The index numbers for Belgium are computed on April, 1914, as the 
base period, while those for Rome are based on the first half of 1914. 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries have been 
obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the table 
by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto as pub- 
lished. As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
index numbers for the different countries differs widely. These re- 
sults should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable one 
with another. In one or two instances, also, the figures here shown 
are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire 
period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities included | 
at successive dates. | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITE!) STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


{ July, 1914=100.} 




































































= 
France: Family budg- 
et, 13 articles. 
United . -..| Belgium: . | Denmark Gre 
States: 22 ——— 54 articles a Family | Cities Britain: 
Year and | foodstuffs; “stuffs: (variable); stuffs: food over 21 food. 
month. 45 cities 30 towns Brussels, 60 cities budget; 10,000 Paris stuffs; 
(variable). Wei hted Not Wei hted 5 rsons, opu- onl <4 600 tov ns 
Weighted. ‘8 ‘| weighted. 8 *| Weighted. ation Wei ted Weightod 
(except = 
| Paris). 
| here 
1914 
| PS Nee 100 100 1100 100 100 21090 100 
October...... 103 ee ics coin En cue edebaslapwomeeween 
1915. | 
January...... iol > eee (| SRR ce 2410 120 
April......... 97 ied 48 xe a RBRVS ed 114 
SEF accccecess 98 _, 4 eee 105 128 2123 120 
October...... 191 133 ee tig cancel «ade aaktias 118 14 
1916. 
January......| 105 129 |... ....c000- B22 }..2..cseee 2 133 134 14 
Bi, .osccces! 107 Tic .+teeumene | re 2137 132 4 
| RA 109 SEE . ss caueees 114 146 2141 129 1f 
October...... 119 - | ey |) ER eae: 2146 135 Lf 
1917 
January... .-- | 125 125 a es 2154 139 187 
February . -. .) 130 . earve 141 |, ee a eee 189 
March........ 130 BIB}. . ....5550- a eee ere 192 
/ 142 127 stteke __ |} Sage: 2171 147 194 
Pi.sey dies 148 eee 159 |... o. CE (a (ee 19s 
See 149 __, Seppersrep PE Gbi:icichdelinocmddickal-aniennsaed 202 
pre 143 — s SP 157 | 166 184 183 214 
August....... 146 SP tovcvcsaveen PEt Atipinanious onudshntl. teoecesone 2 
September . .. 150 Bet ©. chasuadote SEE Oa et Seen 2 
October...... 154 , SEER 4 a EIST 2 200 184 197 
November. . . 152 ar ae se RRS CRIS ea 
December. ... 154 ae a ee BOG |... cc cccccfeccccccccnclecccccccoes 205 
1918. 
January...... 157 yp ee (| eee * 2211 191 Mj 
February... .! 158 7) 169 | TUE 1 ich niphatiansivedted 208 
March... ..... 151 __. See: Laas <0 vc oes vs a webisebieeededed ood 207 
pa 151 _ ee | oa eee 2 232 218 206 
MGthndeseas 155 BOD Becnncccuasd Sr Cilth ocanedihdic xbibelie=+ttites +c 207 
, eee 159 ) ee dT SS Rees ae 5 
} aa 164 Se 175 187 2 244 206 0 
Metécis. 168 __, ares | RPS TG oi es eee 218 
September . .. 175 NAS SR GR. St Se oe 216 
October. ..... 177 _» ae ge eee. 2 260 238 229 
November. . . 179 are on 4 ee FRR TT PRs ts See eee 233 
December. ... 183 MEE Ipnactocesad a os PORES a” eR Sa 229 
1919. 
January...... 181 140 639 186 186 2277 248 230 
February. ... 169 141 534 a ae Se aeinanl 227 230 
March........ 172 143 424  g 3 TERE “Re: 248 220 
, ere 178 145 374 ee 2 293 257 213 
Caupedivteee 181 146 351 DG cn astedl demdodd cel 268 207 
June. ........ 180 147 344 gg CARE IVES: TASAVS TE 264 204 
, SEO 186 147 354 186 212 2 288 261 200 
A eeervreee 188 148 348 195 eee ee ewe eel wt were ree 238 217 
September... 184 148 342 BIN yb Btisins cnt 06040 6d556 259 216 
October...... 184 156 337 of te sepgiy 2 301 283 222 
November... 188 158 341 BE Dis didce caclsicn 62 dae we 280 3! 
December. ... 193 158 359 ery: eae 285 235 
1920. 
January..... 197. 160 410 206 251 2 320 290 236 
February... 196} , 163 445 a ae nett 297 235 
breeches 196 183 473 ep athe apn, A hens 339 23% 
April......... 207 173 438 , | | ere ree 2 378 358 235 
, 211 176 492 - Je Ue B= 379 245 
June. .......-. 215 187 490 Giro dtdd Aida owsdecvave 369 25% 
July.... oer eoe 215 194 479 227 253 . 388 373 2% 
A eas te 208 eee, si. -<ss- St Pit ackasctiasccesnges 373 22 
mber . . rr Serre ees eee TN POP? SRPREREON Teepe oe lee 26; 
4 April, 1914. 2 Quarter beginning month specified. 
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iia tiinriaaidn tanita tienanen stat neeinnte 
oe XUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN ¢ 
INDEX NUMBERS © COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


ae Rew ay New Norway: South ee 
India: 46| Family | lands: 27 | 7 a: | Norway: Sout! Sweden: and: 9 
foodstuffs;| food’ | foodstuffs; rps Family = 481 21 articles;, groups ef 
Yearand | Calcutta. | budget; | Amster- | ‘stuffs: food ooo uS4 44 towns. | foodstuffs. 
month. Not 5 persons;; dam. e : bud et. 9 towns. Weighted. Not 

i , 25 towns. W rhted.| Weighted be ° 
weighted. ome. {| Not Weighted.) “ented. 8 : | weighted 
Weighted. weighted. " 








100 











September. ..!.-- 
Ostet . nective awanvawes 
Newent. calc sin + e+ +0 a 








September... 
October | 
November. .. 
December. ... 


1919, 
January 
February.... 
March 


September. .. 
October 

November. . . 
December. ... 


1920. 
Janmary...... 
February... .. 


. 


SEE EEMEELELLEEEEEe 


318 
$22 
166 324 


w 
= 
ve} 











£3 3 
beta 
es 




















> January-July. ® For calendar year. 7 Quarter beginning month specified. 
‘Year 1913. ~ 6 Previous month. 8 August. 
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Prices of Wheat, Flour, and Bread Since the Armistice. 


HE recent sharp decline in wheat prices at all primary markets 
fe of the country has caused popular attention to be directed {o 
the prices of the more important wheat products, particy- 

larly flour and bread, in their relation to the lowered cost of wheat. 
The effect on these commodities of the drop in wheat has bev 
watched with more than ordinary interest, in view of their yas: 
importance and the abnormally high levels to which prices hay, 
risen in the past few years. To enable a ready comparison to he 





‘19 1919 : 1920 





$4.00 
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3.00 - 
2.75 
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1.00 
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PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, WHOLESALE, AND FLOUR AND BREAD, RETAIL, 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, NOVEMBER, 1918, TO NOVEMBER, 1920. 


made of the fluctuations of such prices since the armistice period in 
1918, the two charts have been prepared. . 

The first of these charts shows changes in the price of spring wheat 
at Minneapolis, compared with patent flour at wholesale and wit) 
flour and bread at retail. Similar information for winter wheat and 
straight flour at wholesale and flour and bread at retail at Kansas 
City is given in the second chart. For convenience of comparison 
with wheat, the wholesale price of flour is shown on the quarter-barre! 

-instead of the barrel basis. Also, to enable the price curves to be 
:: ‘placed in convenient form on the charts, the unit for bread and flour 

: ‘prices at retail has been changed to 10 pounds instead of 1 pound. 
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A glance at the first chart shows how closely wholesale flour prices 
at Minneapolis have followed those of wheat throughout the period. 
In only three months have flour prices failed to respond promptly to 
changes in the price of wheat, and in none of these cases did the lag 
extend beyond the next month. It will be noted, however, that the 
margin between wheat and flour was appreciably wider in 1920 than 
in 1919. Both wheat and flour were much cheaper at the end of 
the period than at the Dep nan. 

The curve for flour at retail shown on the lower part of the chart 
is remarkable for the fidelity with which it follows the wholesale price 
curve. While presenting a somewhat smoother appearance, as would 


1920 





«40 240 


PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, WHOLESALE, AND FLOUR AND BREAD, RETAIL, 
AT KANSAS CITY, NOVEMBER, 1918, TO NOVEMBER, 1920. 


be expected, it nevertheless shows practically the same percentages 
of elevation or depression at the high and low points as does the 
curve for wholesale prices. At the end of the period, however, a 
slight lag behind the wholesale price is evident. 

The retail bread curve shows few price fluctuations in the period, 
as compared with the others. The upward swing of wheat and flour 
we to May, 1920, is, however, reflected in the gradual rise of the 

read curve to October of the same year. In ony one instance 
prior to October was there a drop in bread prices following a decline 
in wheat and flour. This decline was manifested in the early montas 
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of 1920, when bread prices subsided slightly in sympathy with 

decided drop in wheat and flour. The sharp decline in wheat and 

flour after May, 1920, had no effect on the price of bread until Novem- 

ber. Compared with prices at the time of the armistice, bread has 

advanced less than either wheat or flour, but is still above the ley«! 

prov siane at that time, while wheat and flour at wholesale are fa; 
elow that level. 

In the second chart winter wheat and flour are seen to have fluc- 
tuated much alike since the first months of 1919, with a somewha( 
narrower margin between them than in the case of spring wheat and 
flour at Minneapolis. In the closing months of 1918 the large stock: 
of 100 per cent flour on hand and the removal of the Food Administra. 
tion regulations caused a slump in the prices of that quality, whici) 
extended into 1919. At the end of the period both commodities wer: 
lower than at the beginning. 

Wheat flour at retail in this chart shows a much smoother pric: 
curve than does flour at wholesale. The same genera! trend, how- 
ever, is seen in both. Compared with November, 1918, retail flour 
prices had decreased less by November, 1920, than had wholesal« 
prices, and were still above the level of the armistice period. 

The curve for retail prices of bread at Kansas City shows plain|; 
the effect of the drop in flour prices following the signing of ¢!) 
armistice, but does not reflect the second pronounced drop in ‘|: 
summer of 1919. ‘The increase of retail bread prices since December, 
1919, particularly in the summer of 1920, appears quite large. [tt is, 
however, no larger than the increase of wheat and flour prices «| 
wholesale in May, 1920, over the low point reached in August of i |i 
pe year. Asseen from the chart, bread at retail had decrease 

ut little in November, 1920, from the high peak attained in Augus' 
while wheat and flour had decreased greatly. 


—_ ss 
—?eoo > 


~ Rents in the District of Columbia. 


HE Association of Chief Clerks of the Executive Departmen '- 

r in Washington, recently made a study of the rent situation 

in the District of Columbia as it had affected Governme! 
employees. 

ulatiotebiess were given to thee mployees of the several ex 
utive departments, independent establishments, the District gover- 
ment, and city post office, asking for a statement showing the amount 
of rent paid per mouth for the premises they occupied on April |, 
1917, or later date in case their renting did not extend back so fa’, 
together with any changes that may have been made in the rate o! 
rent paid up to October 1, 1920. 

Two difficulties were encountered in tabulating the answers (0 
the questionnaires: First, the fact that the period covered varicd 
materially, and second, the fact that in many cases families were 
living in different dwellings at the end of the period covered from 
those they occupied at the beginning of the period. 

The data were divided into two sections, and the figures in tlic 
following table relate to families who occupied the same premisc- 
-.., throughout the entire period. The data in this table have been 
|. ‘atranged according to the length of time the families had occupied 
[96] 
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the premises, that is column 1 shows the changes that took place 
from April 1, 1917, to October 1, 1920, inclusive, among families 
who had occupied the same quarters during that time or longer; 
column 2 shows the changes that took place from April 1, 1918 to 
October 1, 1920, inclusive, among families who had occupied the 
same quarters during that time or longer, but not as far back as 
April 1, 1917, ete. In columns 1 to 4, inclusive, there are no dupli- 
cations, each column referring to different families. The figures in 
column 5 refer to the same families (in so far as they go) as are shown 
in columns 1, 2, and 38. 


NUMBER _ OF FAMILIES OCCUPYING SAME QUARTERS DURING SPECIFIED PERIOD 
REPORTING EACH 8PECIFIED PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RENTALS. 


Families who rented the same quarters during 
the period from !— 





1917, to | 1918, to | 1919, to | 1920, to 1919, to 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1920, 1920. |} 1920. 192). | 1920. 





Apr.1, | Apr. 1, Apr. 1, | Apr.1, }| Oct. 1, 


Number reporting. .. i 
Number reporting no increase. ..-...............--.- 
Number reporting increase... ..............2-.--00-- 1,644 | 
Number reporting an increase of— 
Under 10 per cent 
10 and under 25 per cent 
25 and under 50 per cent 
50 and under 75 per cent mks 
75 and under 100 per cent........ halbed code ee ae aes 
100 per cent and over.............. 





The next table shows in similar manner the number of families 
who occupied different quarters at the beginning and at the end of 
the several periods, who reported cach specified percentage increase 
inrent. It is difficult to make satisfactory comparisons under such: 
circumstances, especially when the location, type, size, and conven- 
iences of the two houses are not known. The fact is, however, 
that many of the families represented by this table were compelled 
to move because their houses were sold and the new owners wanted 
to occupy the premises themselves. Others moved because of 
what they considered unreasonable increases in the rent demanded. 
Such families were compelled, by the scarcity of houses, to take 
such as were available, often renting larger or more pretentious 
houses than they would have done if their choice had been less limited. 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES OCCUPYING DIFFERENT QUARTERS DURING SPECIFIrpfy 
PERIOD REPORTING EACH SPECIFIED PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RENTALS. 





Families who rented different quart. 
during the period from— 




















Apr.1, | Apr.1, | Apr.1, | Apr.1. 
Item. 1917, to | 1918, to | 1919, to | 1920 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct.1, | Oct. 1, 
1920. 1920. | 1920. | 1929, 
(1) (7 | @ | 
Number reporting... .....-....... Siena dlls dubdie dale ku Weanes ooo 851 506 673 | 
Number reporting noincrease....................-.-.-.22---0-- 209 163 | 324 
Number reporting increase ..................... pnadaetibia « oe tence 642 343 | 349 | 
Number reporting an increase of— | 
eo PI Be ae err a eee yi eae eS 30 13 | 14 
10 and under 25 percent.......... seinies ce ore yan oaks Seo 84 39 72 | 
en cade wieidn way tens oeainwe ease 148 83 110 
SP TIENEN. ooo Saws oS. ee TTS 134 | 78 74 | 
oe i er eee Seer 61 | 44 23 | 
100 per cent and over.........- Snowy. ee snl 185 86 | 56 





Cost of Living in Mexico. 


RECENT publication’ of the Mexican Department of Lahr 
A contains data on the cost of living in the Federal District i), 

1910 and in August and September, 1920. It is stated that : 
the cost of living in September, 1920, was practically the same as in | 
the preceding month, the index numbers being 230.61 and 230).62 
respectively, with the average price for 1910 as the base or 100. 

e table which is here reproduced gives the es for the most 
pep articles of consumption in August and September, 1{2), 
and the average prices for the year 1910. It will be noted that in tiv 
cases of milk, lard, and maize there vere increases in prices, while 
the prices of beans, rice, coffee, and sugar decreased. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION IN THE FEDER(A! 
DISTRICT IN 1910, AND IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1920. 
[1 peso at par=49.9 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 meter=1.09 yards.) 





1920 














Item. | Unit. 1910 - 
| August. Sept« mer, 
Food: | Pesos. Pcsos. Pe 

MAIZE. o-2eeeeeeceeee sees eee wpcgh dc <opar sdnord gens | Kilogram | 0.090 0.125 0.165 
Sete es one. caus onset eames «anaes lla .170 375 75 
Bread, ks 5 W055 S056 0s keds - obi sda doe L SHEDS os} .320 .375 319 
Beans, Smal] brown............. ciedihe 4«opnpeundienl ae: . 120 - 280 . 265 
pe RE See ee Fe ee Saas . 150 .575 525 
ES i © a ee a oe a “Res .420 1.300 1.300 
REE tae ecu atareccteldssstoretcemcwsanen ine achises a) . 600 1. 450 1.500 
NN ss on ibis dob cib tds seb fie cscdpen | splashes x . 430 1.125 1.100 
Coffee, roasted and ground ..................-.-...- log Mi Datheee « . 500 1.400 1.250 
ta Gipeand So baie | SPs SSS RRS Para eR tee Liter...... . 150 . 240 - 260 
SEE EEG OEE OGRE EE ae Oe, Kilogram . 040 090 .095 
IIL... cans advc.ts ons cee ces scoaea Speedie . 200 700 . 700 
CS Eee eee ae eee .170 985 .875 
ee 8 cs cent eshectneesenacaneban a “wae . 040 085 -075 
AE, PuRMR Ns Bhs aac ok on lc ckavhooccdecaudcbobttcadeea hn cla . 020 , ae - 040 
ici ek hans gcin «da opisads oonhhcan ad de nseeetl Meter..... .140 400 450 
a caclnds: 1c2dascchipus che teeaecieesetg< ..do... . 400 1.500 1.500 
EE EE eee See he ee y “SEY .120 . 450 450 
deed MM iain iell dein NE nso » 6 dine vageensiid Peir. ae 5.000 ant 4 10. 500 
eat PR chs ds 5b MeV beh Seb ebb none ccd ddecewcee sh -440 P , 
Ce ecomet mal ..... 2.750 6.000 6.000 
MIE. os wp cvccncapeap estes cusscutuvcsserteue Month.... 5.000 11.620 11.620 
NE a ES, dik SidSAS « aleve tp ven sbi Liter...... .120 235 235 
i hswccnndnetanaccecesihase ditpeds<pach Kilogram . 330 .975 1.050 
SE I colo sc cc tcc dec cccedececsectnceesccedew vi, Mnemicn J . 700 1.675 1. 500 
RA eh bere nas 6aar en oeoqnvagehd sence ¢ cone Each.....-. - 250 390 3 
RsENGLetdicpeosanesscce cp ungete Car ebekenecese ong Kilogram . 250 . 850 . 190 











1 Gaceta Mensual del Departamento del Trabajo de la Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Tra!a)0. 
Mexico, Septiembre de 1920, p. 63. 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 

for December of each year, 1914 to 1920, and for each month in 
1920. The food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin 
flanks of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast of 
mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; tea; 
sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; and 
yotatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
prices it is necessary to add 100 to the pores as given, e. 
for January, 1920, the increase in cost o 
relative price being 236. 

The figures oe two comparisons: First, the increase in 
prices, based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; 
second, the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, 
resulting from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet 
war-time conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 182 per cent higher 
in December, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost 
of all items in the family budget was 169 per cent. 


T"3 following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 


or 
6°? 


food is 136 per cent, the 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


{Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.] 


Food, Aliritems in family budget. 





Cost Expenditure 


| 
| 











co Retail prices | Expenditures 
Year and month. (assuming (allowing for | (assuming | (allowing for 
same | estimated same | estimated 
kindsand | changesin kindsand | changesin 
| quantities). consumption).; quantities). consumption). 
} } 
December— 
Le) SR a can Ee bE ptt SET PLE St APOE 
OS |) ERO Se Lg ee ee i, dine bode dah ake hide npchetcaihlen 
ee | | © ee EE ] 7 aeaeteede: sapn 
Pao. VES Le eee oe eee 105 59 WU iks we dwedudee 
(RS RS ORE | 129 490 5 120 | 495 
SUeTEMEME ee hs nn ccsacaccsss- 134 4116 25 | 4110-115 
j 
1920 | | 
Po, SB 2 TO eer ae 2. ee 136 115 125 | 115 
|) RS eee 135 112 130 | 115 
Marelt. 2 3225, . he loys Lig: Dhaest 133 107 130 | 115 
pe RST ee re eae 135 (6) 130-135 | (6) 
LR on end iia eg 146 (6) 141 | (6) 
leben 6... eT: 155 (6) | 150 | (6) 
ST als wins snasave abbr tadpe | 159 (8) 152 | (6) 
August... .. SRG ee 162 (6) 155 | (6) 
DY Oa 167 (8) | 161 | (6) 
EN a ks ccitnewn consies | 170 (6) 164 | 
PU oo nc cer ccccccccel 191 (6) 176 | (6 


December | 182 | (6) 169 (6) 


1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 

2 Not including taxes. 

5 Including taxes. ; 

4 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
6 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

© No longer calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 
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Maxin:um Wholesale Price for Apples in England.' 


FTER December 31, the sale of imported apples in England mus; 
be through a broker registered by the Food Ministry. Impor- 
ters desiring to sell their own apples are entitled to be registercc 

as brokers on anton V, Division of Food Ministry. The maxi- 
mum wholesale prices for apples effective from November 15 are: 
For Canadian and United States apples, barrels not less than 120 
pounds, 68s., 64s., and 53s. [$16.54, $15.57, and $12.90, par] for 
sound, slack, and wasty grades, respectively; in cases not less than 
37 pounds, Canadian, United States, and Australian apples, 21s. 61. 
20s. 3d., and 17s. [$5.23, $4.98, and $4.14, par], respectively; for 
Canadian, United States, and Australian apples, cases not less than 
40 pounds, 23s. 6d., 22s. 2d., and 18s. 6d. [$5.72, $5.39, and $4.50. 
par], respective grades; any variety otherwise than in above pack- 
ages, 60s. [$14.60, par] per hundredweight. 





Increase in Cost of Living in Lisbon, Portugal. 


HE United States consul general at Lisbon forwards the follow- 
s3 ing tables depicting the merease m the cost of foodstuffs, fuc!, 
and light, and of clothing in Lisbon m 1920 as compared wit! 
1914, the index numbers being based on the first half of 1914 in the 
case of foods and on the year 1914 in the case of fuel and light and 
clothing. It is stated that the rise im the cost of living at Lislon 
since 1914 was gradual though considerable until January, |{)20, 
but that “since then it has become violent.” These tables, it is 
explained, have been compiled by a large concern in Lisbon to be 
used as a basis for increasing the salaries of its employees, num)vr- 
ing several hundred. The first table is taken from an official! Govy- 
ernment publication entitled ‘‘Elementos para o estudo do cusio 
da vida em Portuga! nos anos de 1914 a 1916.” 

The prices for fuel and light are stated to be the average quoic’ 
by several dealers in each product except for kerosene and elec- 
tricity. In using this table it must be borne in mind, states tlic 
report, that in 1914 most people were using coal at 5$20 ($5.62, par) 
a ton while in 1920 they have been using wood at 85$00 ($91.84, pa 
aton. As to clothing, the report states that the “prices have becn 
checked by several persons and are reasonably reliable.’’ In the 
last table, which is a summary of the average index numbers in the 
three preceding tables, it is interesting to note that the prices for 
foodstuffs mereased as much (within 0.8 per cent) from January to 
October, 1920, as they did from 1914 to January, 1920, and thai 
mosét of this increase took place since June, 1920. 





1 Data furnished by the United States consul general at London, under date of Noy. 19. 192). ond 
published in Commerce Reports, Washington, for Noven.ber 22. 
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[INCREASES IN PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN JANUARY, JUNE, AND OCTOBER, 1920, OVER 
‘ AVERAGE FOR FIRST HALF OF 1914, 
(Price, first half of 1914=100. 1% (escudo) at par=$1.08. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds. 1 lits 1.06 qua 


PAP January, 1920 
Price in 
first half 


Article. 
; of 1914. 
Price. 


j 
index mie « Seplon 
number. | a number. 


| 
| 
, 


267 | 
500 
600 | 


| Kilogram. - 
ae ee do 


PotatoeS.....---- : 
a | 


Wine 
Off, . .. cccnswusae sie 








Beans (Fr.)...... 
Beans 
Cranemee...<sds=< 
Onions 





502. 9 





‘ Second-grade bread. ‘The price for firsi-grade on Oct. 1, 1920, was 1860 with an index 
2 Omitted in obtaining index of 866 for total. 

’ This erticle has been addea:; it does not appear in the Portuguese Government publica 
‘ Brown sugar. 


INCREASES IN PRICES OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN JANUARY AND OCTOBER, 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1914. 


Price in 1914=100. 1$ (escudo) at par=$1.08. 1 metric ton=2204.6 pounds. 1 liter= 


1914 January, 





Article. i 
Price. | 
! 


one wood 7T , 25300 
voal..., laid 20 | 155$00 29% 210300 | 
i 9800 | 1 200800 | 
£0800 160800 | 
$60 j j SAO | 

9045 | 
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INCREASES IN PRICES OF CLOTHING IN OCTOBER, 1920, OVER AVERAGE Prices 
IN 1914. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


{Pricein 1914=100. 1$ (escudo) at par=$1.08. 1 meter=1.09 yards.] 



































| 
1914 | October, 1920. 
Article. | | ort 
Price range. Average. Price range. Average, J - 
Men’s: 
Shoes (English).................- 4300-— 6300 5$00 | 45200- 60300 52350 | 10: 
ead soci tetln pie aheabbeted 20800-3000 25300 220800-320800 | 270800 | 108 
Suits, Portuguese................ 15$00-25$00 20800 150300-180$00 165800 | g9 
Ns bk «ical ay taethich acta ihn + use arp 1$00- 1$50 1$25 10$00—- 14800 12800 | Q 
SOS MED 0 .cs pices oascdnceee- $40- $60 $50 3300- 3850 3310 62 
0 RL ee a oe ae 1$50— 2350 200 15$00- 25300 20800 10x 
id i a cin. pi iaas > ¢ 1$00- 2200 1$50 7300-— 9800 7300 467 
Ladies’: 
es el ine one daaimne « 4300- 5300 4$50 40300-. 55$00 47350 | 1053 
Stockings, cotton ................ $80- 1$20 1300 6300- 7$00 6350 | 65 
Stockings (vegetable silk)........ 1$00— 1$50 1$25 9$00- 12200 10850 R4 
Cotton goods, per meter......... $30- $80 $55 3$50-— 5300 4325 | 77 
DEIN o lwetctdenasscccaqudee- 2350- 4$50 3850 20300- 30$00 25300 "14 
I 6 6 otc ccawknakdccnees 1$00— 3300 1$50 10%00- 20%00 15300 | 10K 
FT Ft cone are eR eee ate hh Ye SOS OS ER ee a ae 





SUMMARY OF AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS AT SPECIFIED DATES, AS COMPARED 
FIRST HALF OF 1914, 

















_ Per cent of 
ndex increase 
Date. number. over first 
half of 1914. 
Foodstuffs: 
ae ee me ae me Ee ccawkdias ss 
Re Sage i 105.9 5.9 
ae aan, Ae ig 105. 9 5.9 
RES RR Se PS 111.8 11.8 
Ei es pean nce 123.5 23.5 
I aa Se 135.3 35.3 
MAS ind wits oe se wennnaeis 434.5 334. 5 
I his cline idl olen oad atnael 502. 9 402. 9 
October, 1920...........--..--..-. | 866.0 766. 0 
Clothing: 
Se bawkths been b codes ebemestes De Bi SidesWatees 
NN TE... o.ccnd atkihnmein 848, 8 748.8 | 
Fuel: | 
TT ee ee Ree) Operas ae LB) EPGGaargerae 
PNET, Bs tied «Gud shecas chs 1028. 7 928.7 | 
GUE MMakecicises..eesasss | 1805, 8 1705.8 | 








Maximum Prices for Sugar Fixed in Spain. 


AXIMUM prices for white sugar in Spain have been authorize 
as follows according to a dispatch from the United Siates 
vice consul at Barcelona under date of October 16, 1920: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR SUGAR IN SPAIN, OCTOBER, 1920. 


{1 peseta at par=19.3 cents. 1 kilogram= 2.2 pounds.]} 

















Price per 
Kind of sugar. 100 kilo- 
grams, 
White granulated: Pesetas. 
NES SS es 250 
At the wholesale distributors. ................ 265 
ME EMO TOCA GORIETS.. ... 2. cccvcccccccccccscees- , 280 
Lump: 
EE ETS Oe 280 
At the wholesale distributors. ...............-. 295 
At CO rOtesl Geakers. ..... occ ccccccccccccccccce. 310 
Dry beet pulp for use as stock food............... 1 225 





1 Per metric ton= 2,204 pounds. 
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Recent Changes in Union Wage Rates in Printing and Publishing 
Trades and in the Plastering Trade. 


that took place from May 15 to December 15, 1920, in the 

printing and publishing trades in addition to the changes 
reported in the Monruity Lasor Review for November, 1920, so 
far as such changes have come to the attention of this bureau, and 
also changes in wage rates in a building trade, that of plasterers, 
from May 15 to August 31, 1920. 

The information for the printing and publishing trades is taken 
from the reports of the official journals of printing and publishing 
trade-unions and from a special report from the manager of service, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. The rates shown for November 30, 
1920, include all bonuses and increases in wages. In some Cases 
bonuses were paid May 15, 1920, which are not shown in the scale 
of wages reported for that date. This accounts for the apparently 
large Increases shown in some instances. ‘The rates for New York 
are the result of an award of December 28, 1920, which is retroactive 
to October, 1920. 


ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN UNION WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING TRADES, MAY 15 TO DEC. 15, 1920. 


T following tables show the changes in the union scale of wages 


Pressmen, cylinder PTesses, book and job. 


1 press. 2 presses. 





City and State. Days. Nights. Days. Nights. 





| To— From—| To— 'From— To— 


'From—, To— From—| 


Albany, N. ¥ 31. $35.00 | $34.00 $38.00 $31. $35.00 | $34.00 | $38.00 
Billings, Mont 39. 43. 50 39. 0 43. 50 

Buffalo, N. Y 34. 

Chattanooga, Tenn » 24. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

UR eehaine bh osccscesccces: 
Colorado Springs, Colo 

Decatur, I}...... ° 

DOR WIE ek. a cnsccccece 


East Live 1, Ohio 

Bue tates... 
Fort Smith, Ark 

Franklin, Pa..........-- 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hagerstown, Md..... 

Hutchinson, Kans............------- 
Indianapolis, Ind 

thd Bon cntbiacscceee- [st sseseeiee-cecceisccseces payee mee 
Keene, N. H........ 
Keokuk, Iowa 








| 
| 
| 


00 
00 
00 
. 00 
. 0 
. 00 
. 00 

9. 00 | 

2.00 | 
. 00 
. 00 
3. 00 
. 00 


se232 














Be 


! Further wage data are included in articles on pp. 23 to 44, and 45 to 59. 
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PUBLISHING TRADES, MAY 15 TO DEC. 15, 1920—Continued. 
Pressmen, cylinder presses, book: and job—Concluded. 
i 
1 press. { 2 presses. 
' . i | . 
City and State. Days. Nights. Days. Night 
Pike aad iron 
From—| To— From— To— y rom—! To— |From 
! | 
j | | 
New Brunswick, N.J................ $30.00 | $36.00 |........)._...... ; $30.00 | $36.00 /........)... 
BO MS WE wide cides owabdecs avd 46.00} 51.00} 49.00/| 54.00; 46.00] 51.00! $19.00! & 
ED ne dcnndchantbnccanond 34.00 | 39.00 j........ ere |; 34.00] 39.00/........ 
i . || SSP RSS REET: waGe) G00 ts.......)........ 1 34.00] 45.00)........ 
tins cetsccbdedeeecetuneie 28,00 | 34.00 /........ arr | 30.00) 34 00/........ ; 
oo oar sn eae hac none 40.00 | 45.00} $41.00 | $46.00] 40.00] 45.00 41.00; + 
MMIII... -ccsa0c..-.. 2.0. 30.00] 39.00]............. ...| 30,00} 39.00}......./ 
Raleigh, Sea vile 25. 00 | SE pore ee 30, 00 Se 
RM, oink and 6 ote onioadas Chased mm. GO SAG01........1........ | B07 36.007........).. 
dk « 565 55'n 80004 hedteal 38.50} O6.004......../........ | 35.00] 37.50}........).. 
i . »% Yee 32. 00 1. ee err | 32.00 == 
_ | SEE See 36.00} 42.00) 38.25; 44.25 36.00 12.00 | 38.25 | 
Salem, Oreg....... “+ «GREW Hp cee. 36.00 | 39.00; 39.00 42.00, 36.00} 39.00) 39.00! 
San Antonio, Tex................. ee Og Bf me aera | 22.50] 40.00/........ 
Sem Diego, Calif... ................22. 32.00} 38.00; 35.00; 41.00; 32.00] 38.00] 35.00 
ER ATS Ais elie = te 4) ee eee | gees ot. 08 1........|. 
eemeeen, CMe... eee 28, § » 3 SONAR ROR, | 39.00] 42.00 ].. 
Fo 32. 00 a Ore SETS 32. OO | | a 
EMBED, sci Secccdacsadttiecis 33.60} 43.20, 43.20; 52.80) 33.60] 43.20] 43.20 
at 345.50 cocnners. caddek 31.50} 42.00; 31.50; 42.00! 31.50} 42.00] 31.50 
 —  & Sr iPreepE pent: | 31.50] 3800)......04........ 31.50] 39.00 )..... 
Yonkers, Eee Ee : | 38.00} 42,.00/2.°777 7 aT 38.00} 42.00 ).0000 | 
BMI VEEIE, SPIED. on occ cencccceccccesces | 25.00] 32.00; 26.00) 36.00, 25.00] 32.00 26.00 
ite i2 reer | | 
olor press. Offset pre 
City and State. Days. Nights. Days. Ni 
| 
. ys 
From- To— ‘From To 'From—| To from 
eal - | | : Seeman 
SS . aeeree iopinth ae i teaiae | $33.00 | $37.00 | $36.00 | $10.00! $40.00 | $48.00 | $42. 00 
AEE AS Ria REE AM | 39.00} 45.00; 41.00! 47.00/ 40.00! 46.00! 42.00 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa... 20... ccc ccc ccc lccccccce ise, seins ES ae | 27.00) 40.501........ 
Be cn vciscadittetnauwe | 50.50; 55.50! 51.50 SL ee ae cc 
Colorado Springs, Colo............... (oR ae Ne uwées™ en seers | 37.00; 43.00 /....... 
ll LITE LS A FSS eS ee Ee mary | 35.00) Z&O00j........ 
ti hen ccumtantissuesénbubiechhdleet Rawoanad i sdbee Hesse bene 39.00 | 45.50) 42.90 
East Liverpool, Ohio................./........ Es) toe SG Cee 40.00 + 42.00 | 
pi ST eae Tae we | ae |. 5a 33.00} 36.00 }........). 
Grand Rapids, Mich |. 2727272722777 angers) ABS res Kr giaae @) | 45.00 | 
Hutchinson, Kams.............-...<. Mbéiew it wae ae Tee ( See ...... 
India = REA eee ahh diles theese 1) 4%. 00 (ly ty a aoa Din aie's sc 
| ES ae ty 33. 00 | lS, Se eae 3.00; 47.00 }........ 
Keok Ca ade a eee Rick chcandelahe Lnctind settee itlden. kee 35.09 | 38,00 7,09 
8 BEART eee 22.00 | 27.0801 23.00} 28.00 |........)........}........ 
NUN ob ddan died «co tbbbsobecodbbinscacte ee Ae bidet foeed 40.00} 44,00 j........ 
nnn dds ck o oy Sbiedidn ohana | 36.50, 42.50 /........ CRE TRC Citas 2 ee 
| “TIME ORR RRUPT 228s some wg MR RA ream 32.50; 4000 )........ 
Middletown, Ohio.................... aig (eT eee age CARA 30.00 | 45.50 }22 222. 
New Bedford, Mass.................. Feist. Pte vende) ORGICT Chante 12.00; 45.00|..__.. 
New Bru SS ee See T ESR) Cea Ss. ae 30.00 | 36,00 
Ro  & ae ee eae | 49.00 54.00 | 52,00 57.00 , 49.00 54.00 | £2,°0 
|p © a Oe eee | 38.00) 43.00 }........)........ 33.00 43.00 j..... 
PU bh d8b Ek «on Alston od ddd | (ly pernee... eats... e<e 42.50 | 50,50 
6 RS ee eee Sel ee Gee SLI ARS 2.00; 38.00 j........ 
Rn cap Ldbdde. oo Callen « havalcscdbssclececs Oakes. class... 35.00; 40.00 }........ 
| RR Se TON (CaggSET ReRRes hageeae | (ty G8t..... i. 
ee rar 37.50} 40.00 }........)........ , 3200) 37.50 }....... 
8 RT SEE ORR ee SD) TORE CRS EE a Pe 
0 8 SESE EE OE A a gee Ieee | 36.00, 39.00; 39.9) 
San Die fb diecide dc Deu hee b die 36.00 | 42.00; 39.00) 45.00} 3600! 42,00 )........ = 
Sp Benn Side... Wi ES Sie aed heer na ae ae ey Se ieee Bae 
i AE NT RARITIES aabicals sendebie aR Kogpgy Leeweseeel 3250] 462.00} 37.50} 
Zanesville, Ohio...................... Sando thud Dialed aide Pino eld lide odecs | 25.00; 37.00 27.00 
j . 
1 Noscale 


Mi 
™ 


Oe a 


> 


RS Ud ett get FOP OK Or 
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ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN UNION WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING TRADES, MAY 15 TO DEC. 15, 1929—Continued 


Pressmen, platen presses, book and job. 





1 press. 


City and State. Day. Night 


From | i\From— lo From 


| 
' 
{ 
5 


i ; 

Albany, N. ¥ 21.00 | $25.00 | $24.00 | $28.00 | $24.00 | $25.00 | § 
Billings, Mont 36 

NE I eh oxen 0.cks oe0 sageed 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Chicago, Lil 
Colorado Springs, Colo. .............. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Decatur, ill 

ean ttrnss 06 woe on cece cx 
Dubuque, lowa 

East Liverpool, Ohio 

Eureka, Calif 

Fort Smith, Ark 

Hagerstown, Md 

Holyoke, Mass 

Hutchinson, Kans 24. 00 
mE A. Ind ree Fe 
Joliet, I . 24. 00 
fo SS eee , 
Co ee ae ae 
Lafayette, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lewiston, Me 

Lowell, Mass 32. 
Memphis, Tenn ‘ 24. OO 
Middletown, Ohio. . : 32. 25. 00 
"<" S s eCiAas owe Le 25. 00 
New Bedford, Mass...............-..| 31. 

New Brunswick, N. J....-....-..---- | 
New York, N. Y....... 

Paducah, Ky 

Paterson, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Pueblo, Colo 

Raleigh, N. C : 
i a i 
Roanoke, Va , , 
St. Joseph, Mo - 00 22. 28. 50 

J, * {2 —- ee me 51. 30. | 33.20 | 30.00 
Salem, Oreg : | 3 39. 42.00 |........ 
San Diego, Calif | 30. 33. 39. 60 | 
Springfield, Tl 33. 00 | 2 40. 60 
Springfield, Mo ’ 
Stockton, Califa 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Waco, Tex 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Yonkers, N. ¥ ; 
Zanesvi'le, Ohio 22, 30. 00 


























* Temporary scale. 
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ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN UNION WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING TRADES, MAY 15 TO DEC. 15, 1920—Continued. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Pressmen, web presses, newspapers. 




































































| 
In charge. Tension men. Platers and oiler 
| 
City and State. Day Night. Day. Night. Day. N 
| | {| 
Fre | To ||From| To \From | To From | To |From| To 
} | | 
OS, Se BR PR oe eS $28. 00/837. 00/328. 00/$37. 00/28. 001840. o0ls2s. 00 $40.00 
pn RS PALF. SF $30. 00/8 $40. 00}}......]...... 21. 50) 28.00/]...... gy Pt 
Billings, Mont......... .|®$42. 00/°$49. 50| 3 42. 00) 3 49. 50!] 39. 00} 43. 50] 39.00] 43.50)... Se a 
Bridgeport, Conn...... ; ’ 33. 40. 50|] 27. 00) 37. 50} 27.00) 37. 50)) 27. 00) 37. 50} 27. 00) 37.50 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.... . 00} 3 50. 00} $38. 00) 3 50. 00}] 35. 00} 47. 00) 35. 00) 47. 00))......)...... : - 
Colorado Springs, Colo .| $30. 50) $ 41. 00} 3 30. 50) $41. 00)) 26. 00) 34. 00) 26. 00) 34. 00!) 26. 00} 34. OO} 26 on 00 
Concord, N.H......... oo ue OS i A PR A Ae ee 
Detroit, Mich.........- 40.00} 51. 00)| 37. 00) 45. 00) 37. 00) 45. 00)) 37.00) 45. 00} 37.00) 45.09 
Dubuque, Iowa.......- 25. 40. 00)| 23. 00} 35. 00} 23.00} 37. 00}} 23.00) 35. 00} 23. 00! \) 
Duluth, Minn.......... 42. 45. 00|| 36. 00] 39. 00} 39. 00} 42. 00|] 36. 00! 39.00] 39.00] 42.99 
East Liverpool, Ohio... 27. 00] 3 40. 00}} 18. 60} 29. 50) 18. 60] 29. 50)] 18. 60} 24. OO} 18. 60) ”) 
Eureka, Calif..........-. 3 4k 2 RED epg SaRRRP Aaa | hole, a> <li 
Fort Smith, Ark....... 3 33.00} 39. 00}| 24.00} 27.00} 27.00} 30.00))......)..... 
Hagerstown, Md......-. 3 27. 00} 237. 00}| 18. 00} 30.00) 19. 00} 32.00))......)...... 
Holyoke, Mass........- 30. 42. 00}} 22. 00} 33.00) 22. 00 33. 00) 22. 00} 33. 00} 22. 00) " 
Hutchinson, Kans..... 3 31. 50} 340.00)) () | 35.00) ©) | 35.00) ©) | 35.00) () | ) 
Keokuk, lowa.......... 3 32. 00] 335. 00/1......]......|....-.|...-.. \] 25.001 28. 00] 27. 00} 30. 00 
| RS al BF AN ay. J een: 25. 00} 30.00] 27.00} 32.00!!...... oe $ 
Lewiston, Me.......... . SE (Oe AE. at aba... wale dee ~ EE APS 
Lincoln Nebr.. tg By ptiety ae Pe 28. 50] 39.00). .....}...... 27. 00} 33. 00 
Louisville, as deunanwa 42.00} 36.00} 42. 00]] 33. 00] 39.00} 33.00} 39. 00!} 33. 00) 39. 00} 33.00 ) 
Lowell, Mass..........- 3 43. 00} 3 36. 00} 3 50. 00}] 32. 00] 33. 00, 32.00} 42. 00)} 32. 00} 33. 00} 32.00) 42.0 
Marion, Ind...........- 335. 00} 3 28. OO} 340. OO}... ...)...-.. | pee. Bet 17. 00] 20. 00} 18.00} 27.00 
Marshall, Tex.........- 839. 00] 3 29. 50] 340.00)|......|...-2-}.-- 2. fool. pes. | 
Memphis, Tenn........ k 37.! 44. 70)| 34. 50) 40. 50) 34. 50) 41. 10)) 34.50) 40. 50) 34.50) 41. 10 
Middletown, Ohio...... 40. 42.00 20.9; 28.50} (1) | 30.50))......]...... 
Mitchell, S. Dak......-. 3 ee el casein acess 
New Brunswick, N.J.. 3 @) |341. 20. 00} 26.00; (1) | 26. 00})......J...... 
New Haven, Conn..... 33. 36. 24. 00} 27.00} 24.00) 27. 00}| 24. 00} 27.00} 24. 00! ) 
Paterson, N. J.........- 3 42. 3 47. 00)| 30. 00} 35. 00} 33.00) 38. 00}] 30. 00} 35. 00} 33. 00) ) 
ae BOissncces 36. 42. 00)| 30. 00! 36. 00} 30.00} 36. 00); 30. 00) 36.00) 39. 0 ") 
Portland, Me........-..- . 25. 38. 25. 00} 34.00] 25.00} 34. 00)} 25. 00} 34. 00} 25.00 X) 
Pueblo, Colo.........-- 00} 3 45. 00] 3 36. 00] 3 48. 001] 30. 00] 39.00] 30.00] 42. 00! 30.00} 39.00) 30.00) 42.00 
Raleigh, N.C.........- L 3 38. 00) 337. 3 44, 22. 00} 29.00) 27.50) 34.00)).....- 34. 00} 27. 50) 34.00 
Reading, Pa........«-- . OO} 3 46. 31. 43. 00)| 29. 00} 40.00} 30. 50} 41. 50}| 25.00) 35.00) 26. 5 50 
Salem,  eogumente . 00} 3 42. 39. 00} 2 45. 00)| 36. 00} 39.60)......}...... 36. 00} 39. 00) - 
Springfield, Tl......... - 00} 341.50} 34. 50) 3 42. 50)] 29. 50) 37. 50) 30.00) 38. 00}) 29. 50) 37. 50} 30. 00) 3s. 00 
Springfield, Mo........ - 50} 3 36. 00} 3 28. 3 37. 15. 00} 21.00} 18.00} 22. 00]/ 15. 00} 21.00) 18.00) 22.00 
Stockton, Calif......... . 3 45. 3 42. 3 45. 39. 00} .42. 00} 39.00} 42. 00}} 39.90} 42.00) 39.00) 42.00 
Syracuse, N. Y......... 3-00) | 37. _33- 37-0 28. 00! 32.00! 28. 00 82. 00) 28.00} 32. 00} 28.00) 32.00 
. . 44. . '-4 | & 29 Vv) 
Terre Haute, RS 540. 00 5 44. 50 5 42. 5 47. 33.00 a 35. ” re 30. 00 34 on 32 
Tucson, Ariz..........- . 00} 3 38. OO} 3 30. 00} 338. O0})......)...---). 22 ---) eee. ; 
Yonkers, N. Y......... 3 40. 00! 3 45. 00) 2 40. 00) 3 45. 00))......)...... 2... Tees Se | 
; - 
1 No scale. 3 Pressman in ciarge is tie forem.in. 
4 Foreman. 6 Assistant foreman. 
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\DDITIONAL CHANGES IN UNION WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING TRADES, MAY 15 TO DEC, 15, 1920—Concluded. 


Press assistants and feeders, book and jo. 


Platen presses. Cylinder presses. 


City and State. Day. Night. Day. 


From To ‘From. To 


Assistants and feeders, |$20. 00 $24. 00)$23. 00/£27.00 . 
male. 

Assistants and feeders, | 16.00 
female, 

PENG. catbeotonsbaadbaks 


Feeders oy 3° 44. $40. 50\345. 50 
Feeders, er ee : 41.50) 46.50 
Feeders, juniors, pony | ae = ed ; 27.50) 30.50 
press. 
a ae ee 7 27.5 26.00) 29.00 
Feeders, Colt’s and Uni- | 25 28. 26. 50) 29. 50 
versal press. 
ss 4 veeka a daepe 
Colorado Seeings, Colo... 
Daaetus elles daa hives ices te 
East Liverpool, Ohic....|... 
Fort Smith, A@m.........|...- 
Grand Rapids, Mich.....| Feeders, male 
Feeders, female 
Haceretot iis mid asc ncct POOGIUESE Si cc cscncwsccce< 
Hutchinson, Kams.......).....de 
Indianapolis, Ind Feede's, cylinder 
Feedets, patent inside... . 
Feeders, color work 


Joliet ,IN.... 
ROOUR,, Fis: Mii itlbeccide «cle cdet 
Lafayette Ind... ..... Feeders, 60-inch cylinder 
or lar,er. 
| Feeders, 3€ to 5%inch cylin-|. 
der. 
Feeders , pony ress 
Lancaster, Pa | Feeders. .. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Lowell, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn..........!/... 
Meridian , Miss 
Middletown, Ohio 
Mobile, Ak 
New York, N. Y 
Portland, Me 
Pueblo, Colo 
Ralet@t si¥s Wiis H ccc e<. 
Reading, Pa 
Roanoke, Va ee 22. 50) . 
Salem | WER. chet Vaan vecnts sa. i . 00} 24.00) 27. C0) 28. OF} 31.50 
San Diego, Calif......... 95. . 50} 26. 00) 26.50) 31.00 
Feeders, female | her 50| 28. 50 


Spokane, Wash NO. ida Sid iianindtdd He 21.60) 96, 24.60) 27.90) 28. 30 
J 


Syracuse, N. Y ..| 19.00 5O!.... : 27. 00 

Waco, T 15. 00} 18. 5. : 25. 00 
36. 00). . 

25. 00 








1 No seale, 


24933°—21——_8 
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Plastering Trade. 





CHANGES in wage rates of plasterers between May 15 and August 
“ 31, 1920, are shown in the following table: 








CHANGES IN UNION WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF PLASTERERS FROM MAY 15 16 
AUG. 31, 1920. 
















































. . | | 
City and State. —s | —— City and State. a 4s | Ang 
Birmingham, Ala........... ..| $33.00 $44.00 || Ogden, Utah..... or Lear $49.50} sing 
Cincinnati, Ohio............-. 44. 50 50.62 || Oklahoma City, Okla......... 49, 50 | 66. OF 
Columbus, Ohio............-.. 49. 50 55.00 || Omaha, Nebr................. 49. 50 | ") 
ere ere 49. 50 60.50 ji Pasco, Wash ................. 55. 00 663.4) 
Dayton, Ohio............ —— 48. 40 55.00 || Pittsburgh, Pa............. of 50. 60 f 
Des Moines, lowa............-. 44. 00 55.00 || Portland, Oreg............... 49. 50 
Duluth, Minn ................ 44.00 49.50 || Portsmouth, Ohio..........-. 39. 60 
El Dorado, Kans............- 44. 00 49.50 || Providence, R.1...... ar 40. 00 
J)» § ° eee 49. 50 55.00 || Richmond, Va...........-.-- 33. 00 
Galesburg, Ill..............-... 44.00 49.50 |] Rochester, N. Y.............. 50. 60 r 
a 49. 50 60. 50 || San Jose, Calif................ 55. 00 | 60) 
Hazleton, Pa....... -sisaee 23. 80 43.20 1} San Francisco, Calif........-. 50. 00 | 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 44.00 49.50 || Shreveport, La....... oS ae 55. 00 
Jacksonville, Fla............. 38. 50 44.00 || St. Louis, Mo.....-. | ae Fee 55. 00 
Los a | aE 49. 50 55.00 } St. Paul, Minn.............-.. 49. 50 55. 00 
Louisville, Ky............-...! 44.00 49.50 || Superior, Wis.......... CARES 44.00 55.0 
ENN ciG-0n o<'s¢0den00« (@) 60.50 ii Tamaqua, Pa............-... 35. 20 AA. 0) 
Memphis, Tenn...........-.. 44. 00 55.00 || Terre Haute, Ind...........-.. 14. 00 55. OF 
Milwaukee, Wis.............-. 38. 50 49.50 | Uniontown, Pa............... 44. 00 55. 0 
antown, W. Va..........! 38. 50 eS Oe a re eee 49. 50 60. 5 
Muskegon, Ara ab apee. 44. 00 55.00 || Washington, D.C _.....-..... 44. 00 49. 50) 
Muskogee, Okla.............. 49. 50 60.50 |} Wichita, Kans........-. Scomai 49. 50 55. O ‘ 
Newport News, Va.........-. 44.00 | 55.00 |} Yakima, Wash.........-...-.: 49. 50 | 55. OF 
' i { | 3 












1 Not reported. 





Wage Increases for Clerical Forces of the Naval Establishment.’ 






force of the United States navy yards. On September 16, 

1920, a wage schedule, as noted in the October number of the 
Moentuiy Lasor Review (pp. 109-112), went into effect applicable to 
mechanical forces of the navy yards, naval stations, and hospitals 
throughout the country. This award of the Navy wage board a)- 
pointed to consider the question of the readjustment of .wages 0! 
employees in naval establishemnts, while affecting approximately 
75,000 such workers, did not apply to the clerical and drafting force- 
of these branches of the service. As the draftsmen had received 
substantial increases under the Macy award of February, 1919, and 
subsequently “‘a promotion in increments of 40 cents per diem upon 
the completion of six months’ service until the maximum in thev 
grade was attained,” they have not been included in the recent awar( 
affecting clerical employees. The department, however, recognized 
the inequalities which existed among the rates of pay of the cles 
doing the same grade of work and felt that ‘‘as a matter of mere |\>- 
tice to all workers this condition should not continue.” 

On account of the diversified character of the work and of ‘ie 
various rates of pay paid for the same classes or grades of work ‘ 
reclassification of the clerical force was deemed necessary in a ¢ol- 
sideration of the present wage increase. For this purpose speci: 


A NEW wage increase has recently been granted to the clerical 



















1 Data taken from a circular letter of the Navy Department, Washington, under date of Sept. |, |!’ 


and from the Federal Employee, Washington, Nov. 6, 1920, pp. 3, 6. 
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local boards, to which employees’ representatives were elected from 
every department in the respective 3 ards, were appointed to reclassify 
the work of the clerical, the messenger, and the police force in the 
different establishments. The findings of these local boards were 
reported to the department in Washington, where they were reviewed 
hy the department board. 

The new rates of pay, announced October 27, 1920, and retroactive 
to September 16, 1920, the date of the first award, have been fixed in 
accordance with this classification as follows: 


Super 1iSOTu f hi rical 
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A—Clerical work of a supervisory character of the highest grade, such as chief clerks 
of yard departments, recorders of labor boards, head storemen, head stockmen 
ete. 

Pay—Maximum, $11.50; minimum, $8.72. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.45 per diem 
3—Clerical work of supervisory character, such as chiefs of sections, stockmen, 
technical stores, etc. 
Pay—Maximum, $8.32; minimum, $6.85. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.44 per diem 


Nore.—The rating of stockman, technical stores, has been established to provide 
a rating for mechanics assigned to handle technical stores in the Supply Department 
Schedule of wages: Employees now assigned to such duties shall be given a temporary 
appointment as stockman, technical stores, pending examination, within the rates 
of pay indicated. Additional positions for these employees will be chargeable to the 
appropriation, ‘‘ Maintenance, Supplies and Accounts (Labor).’’ The prior approval! 
ot the district secretary will be secured for such appointments. It is directed that 
the department be furnished with a brief statement of the duties and qualifications 
in order that it may have the Civil Service Commission announce an examination 
through the district system. 

( lerical. 


A—Clerical work involving much initiative, responsibility, investigation, special 
ability, and skill; bookkeepers, stenographers and typewriters, typewriters, 
and stockmen. 

Pay—Maximum, $6.48; minimum, $4.56. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.43 per diem. 


Nore.—The rating of stockman, special, is abolished and employees holding such 
rating shall be rerated to stockmen. 


B—Clerical work, more or less routine, but requiring some initiative, original thought, 
judgment, and skill, including storemen. 
Pay—Maximum, $5.52; minimum, $4.56. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.48 per diem 
(—Clerical work of simple routine character, including checkers in storehouses 
Pay—Maximum, $4.56; minimum, $3.84. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.45 per diem 


Minor clerical. 


A-—Clerical work performed by employees who have not a first-grade civil service 
examination status. 

Pay—Maximum, $3.20; minimum, $2.96. 
Two rates only. 

>—Chief telephone switchboard operator. 

_ Pay—$4.24 (third naval district, $4.72). 

(—Telephone switchboard operators. 
Pay—$3.68. 


A—Mail messengers. 
Pay—$3.60. 

B—Messengers, etc. Subclerical work in general. 
Pay—Maximum, $3.36; minimum, $2.64. 
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Subelerical. 
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Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.24 per diem. 
©—Store laborers, viz, those who are employed in storehouses, with incidental record- 
ing of receipts and issue of goods and material. 
Pay—Maximum, $4.32; minimum, $3.84. 
Promotions and intermediate rates to be in increments of $0.24 per diem. 
D—Messenger boys and girls: Office assignment. 
Pay—Maximum, $2.32; intermediate, $2.08; minimum, $1.84. 











Police force. 






A—Captains. 
Pay—$5.68. 
B—Lieutenants. 
Pay—5.20. 
C—Roundsmen. 
Pay—$4.72. 
D— Policemen. : 
Pay—Maximum, $4.32; intermediate, $4.08; minimum, $3.84, 

Coincident with the award the work day for all employees, naval 
officers included, shall be the standard industrial day of 8 hours. 
Saturday half holidays also are granted for the Saturdays not covered 
by the Executive order of June 9, 1914, for which employees receive 
a full day’s pay. For the Saturdays not covered by the Executive 
order, however, employees will receive pay only for the actual number 
of hours worked. 




















Salaries in Universities and Colleges in the United States in 1920). 


HE United States Bureau of Education has recently published 
T a pamphlet (Bulletin, 1920, No. 20) giving the salaries paid to 
presidents, deans and directors, professors, associate faliteceors, 
assistant professors, instructors, and assistants in 401 publie and pri- 
vate universities and colleges in the United States in 1919-20. The 
data, which are presented in detailed tables covering each institution 
designated by number, are summarized in the first part of the report 
in the following tables: 











UNITED STA 





SALARIES PAID IN 401 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN THE 
IN 1919-20. 





Public institutions. 


| Number of | Minimum | Maximum Average Median 
persons. salary. salary. salary. salary. 


: : 
| 
} 












Most 
| freque 


— | 
Sala 


. Title of position. 





















President or chancellor........ 77 $2, 500 $12,500 | $6, 647 $6, 000 | $65, 000 
Dean or director.........---.. j 367 1, 200 10, 000 | 3, 819 3, 500 xy 
Professor. .......---------+-+-- 2, 460 300 10, 000 | 3, 126 3, 000 | 0nW) 
Associate professor. .......-.-- 822 300 4, 000 | 2,514 2, 500 | 000 
Assistant professor ..........-.. 1, 705 500 4,000 | 2,053 | 2, 000 | 1, 800 
oe cece ec eceersececees 2, 138 300 3, 100 | 1, 552 1, 500 | 1, 500 

Oh 8) Say 855 75 2, 500 801 750 | 

| 












President or chancellor. ...-.-..- 287 $900 $12, 000 $3, 918 $3, 500 $3, 000 
Dean or director...........-..- 504 400 10, 000 | 2, 329 2, 000 2, 000 
iad onasen ss ddnge sed 3, 781 100 10, 000 2, 304 2, 000 1, 500 
Associate professor ............ 357 600 4, 500 | 2, 423 2,300 2, 000 
Assistant professor . ..-...-.-.---- 1, 261 75 5, 000 | 1,770 i, 800 2, 000 
INI x i vcs 4 hd08 00-2 cs000- 1, 810 50 4,000 | 1, 205 1, 200 1, 200 
rp a Pe 574 10 2, 000 . 472 400 00 
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Comparison of Eamings of New York State Factory Workers With 
Retail Prices of Food. 


VERAGE weekly earnings in representative manufacturing in- 
A itusties in New York State in November of each year, 1914 
to 1920, except 1915 and 1917, have been furnished this bu- 
reau by the New York State Industrial Commission. These figures 
will be published in the November Labor Market Bulletin issued 
by the commission. The bulletin will also contain a table showing 
a comparison of the course of average weekly earnings of factory 
workers with the course of retail prices of food in the United States. 
The latter table consists of index numbers, with June, 1914, as 100, 
the figures for prices being derived from the price indexes published 
each month by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
MontHLy LaBor Review. Both tables are here reproduced. In 
order to determine at a glance the extent of the respective increases 
of earnings in November, 1920, over the earnings in November, 1914, 
a column, which does not appear in the original table, showing these 
increases in terms of per cent has been added to the following table: 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES IN 
NOVEMBER, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1919, AND 1920. 


cent of 

increase, 
19.0 
over 
1914. 


Industry. | 


1914 1916 | 19] 


Average weekly earnings in November | Per 
| 





| 


| 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products..................... $13.30 $16.22 ’ .06 | 141. 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 14.60 18.85] 23. A 34.43 | 135. 
Lime, cement and plaster. .....................-. .| 13.18 | 16.58] 25. 29. 5: 34. 37 160. 
Brick, tile and pottery : 11.6 13. 7: , 24. 28.7 147. 
. 14.< 15. & 24. 24. ¢ dl. 117. 


Onxrn- 


Metals, Machinery and Conveyances ; 17. ‘ 4 , 128. 
Gold, silver and precious stones 3. 17.! 24. 30.68 | 3A. 167. 
3rass, copper, aluminum, etc. .................... 2. 16. 5 23. Of , 29.14 | 130. 
Pig iron and rolling mill products ». 78 21.8: 35. 4 35. , 142. 
Structural and architectural iron work ...........) 15. 17.09 | 27.68 . ; 124. 
Sheet metal work and hardware 2. 14.29 | 20.4: . 27. § 133. 
Firearms, tools and cutlery 13.6 18.08 | 22.75 24. 25. 88. 
Cooking, heating and ventilating apparatus....... oe 17.14 | 24.48 | , 32.38 | 119. 
Machinery (including electrical paige oo 3.89 | 17.20 | 22.54] 27. 29.93 | 115. 
Automobiles, carriages and aeroplanes............. .06 | 18. | Bei. a. | 32.51 | 90. 
Cars, locomotives and railway repair shops } 13.9 18.12 | 33.48 | 30.83 | 36.90| 163.9 
Boat and ship building .85 | 21.71 | 33.5 37. 36. 145.7 
Instruments and appliances ; 3.3 15. 20.50 | 23.86; 27.:! 109.3 














Oo wre =10 Otel 


Wood Manufactures . 14. : ‘ .56 | 129.9 
Saw mill and planing mill products............... .67 | 14.4! 24. 28.86 | 147.3 
Furniture and cabinet wor . 14. 76 8. 24. _ 126.9 

3.3 16. x 21.4 28.56) 114.6 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products. .......-... .§ 12. 65 8.04 | 23.i 26.06 | 137.3 


Furs, Leather and Rubber Goods 84) 14.5 : 120. 
Leather ‘ 12) 15.28 20. 4. 5: 26. 68 139. 
Furs and fur goods 1.65 | 19.05 43 | 38.4 : 151. 
Boots and shoes 2. 3 14.99 .66 | 25.7: 25. 102. ; 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods............| 10.: 13. 10 5.37 | 25 148. 
Rubber and gutta percha goods................... 13.31 


132. : 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, etc, .08 | 11.94 


| 142, 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, Etc. ...............-0.0000+- -80 | 15.37 20.96) 25.20 28.7 | 124. 


| 





Drugs and chemicals 2.36 | 15.01 124. : 

Paints, dyes and colors........... LL titpodialie® «shee .33 | 15.38 | 89. : 

Animal and mineral oil products .ee--| 12.93'| 15.67 | 23.49 | .98 | 124. 
Miscellaneous chemical products. ................. | 12.30 | 15.94 | 19.81 | 24.99 29.61 | -140. 

' Includes all employees in both office and shop. It is commonly the case that office salaries are higher 
than the average weekly earnings of shop omaerens. However, the office employees form such a small 
hesligibley of the total number of workers that their effect in the computation of the average earnings is 

egligible. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY.EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES in 
NOVEMBER, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1919, AND 1920—Concluded. 





Average weekly earnings in November—| 
| cent of 
jincrease 
1920 
1919 192) Over 
} 1914 


Industry. 








$13.28 | $15.96 | $26.71 $32.36 143.7 
| 

Printing and Paper Goods ; 14. 89 . 33 | ' 25.37 30.30 103.5 
Paper boxes and tubes... .. NA RR RE 10. 59 | .08 |} 17.4 20.60 , 23.64 | 
Miscellaneous paper goods 11, 63 % 17. 21.60! 24.40) 
Printing and book making 16. 55 93 | 23. 27.34 | 32.49 | 

9.44 | . , 20.32 | 21.95 | 

9.48 | 10.87; 14. 18.19 | 19.17) 

ND i. dla b's Wile « sa‘ oe hb SSSb-0 10.13 | 12.06 6 22.72 | 26.12 

Cotton goods 9.09 | . & + 20.96 | 20.80 

Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods 8.78 | 71 | .46 |} 18.17 | 20.03 

Other textiles and allied products 9.46 12.: 3. 29 22.07 ; 22.73 


Clothing, Millinery, Laundering, Etc 10. 24 ll | . ; 23. 03 
Men’s clothing 10.86 13.300 27] 29.04; 24.36 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 8. 68 . 76 2.3 02: 15.85 
Women’s clothing 3.31 | bg , 26. 8 32.10 
Women’s underwear and furnishings.............. 46. ' <. 9.27 | 20.0 
Women’s headwear 2. 05 : ~76 | 24.52] 25.16 
Miscellaneous sewing 13, 9.36) . 6 : 18. 38 | 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, etc ; .07 | 37 | 17 | 8: 19. 31 


Food, Beverages and Tobacco .50 | . 63 | ; : 26. 
Flour, feed and other cereal producis 3. 3. 6 22.94 | 26.40; 30. 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 96 | ; . 22 | : 21.5 
Groceries not elsewhere classified da | ; 2.99 | 26.82, 30. 
Slaughtering, meat king and dairy products. -. 61 | ‘ 87 | 27.3 31. 
Bread and other bakery products ‘ 3. ¢ 20. § 22. 4: 26. 
Confectionery and ice cream | 9.06; 9.99 2.94 17.99] 20.2 

27.8 28.73 | 34.06 | 
Cigars and other tobacco products................- . 9! il. 48 5. 46 | 8: 21. 24 | 
Water, Light and Power ‘ ; . 32 | 18) 36.16 _ 


23.70 

















Comparison of average weekly earnings with retail prices of foo 
im the United States is shown in the following table: 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NEW YOK 
STATE FACTORIES AND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
{[June, 1914—100.} 


+n = 


| gis 5 |) (1916 i176} )|(1918 |S agg 




















_Aver-| Aver: Aver! ; pow ame 
age ge , age age _ | age | age 
week- ,-: il | =~ week-| ae week- oe week- 
R.-4 em : A a food aa : 
ings, | PN i Aces) ings, ings, |r| ings, in 

, 7 facto- “*** facto: ~*~" 
ries. ries. 














January....... 120 
Februa 121 
124 
122 















































98 105 | 101 | 114 | 147 160 | 170 | 





1 Dropin marl ag was due to Fuel Administrator’s closing order for Jan. 18-22. 
2 Drop in November, 1918, was due to closing offactories on Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 
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The Three-Shift System in the Steel Industry.’ 


of men the question is being raised as to why any job need be 

12 hours long. England has given up the 12-hour day in her 
steel industry, and so has France, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain. There is no other American industry which, like a steel! plant, 
works the majority of its men 12 hours a day. 

A visit to practically all of the some twenty American steel plants 
which are now running on three shifts disclosed the fact that the men 
have been willing to make substantial concessions in daily wages in 
order to get the shorter hours. A 25 per cent increase in hourly rates 
is ample to compensate the men for a 4 hours’ loss of pay. To give 
all the men now on 12-hour work a 25 per cent increase in wages and 
cut down their day from 12 to 8 hours would cost a manufacturer 
of pig iron at the most about 21 cents a ton. Pig iron sells for $40. 
if all the departments in a steel plant were to be changed from two 
to three shifts, the increase in total cost for the finished rail, bar, or 
plate could-not, on the average, be more than about 3 per cent. 

But it is shown that the increase in cost need not be nearly so great 
as these figures. By taking care, some manufacturers going on 
8 hours have been able to reduce their force of men 10 per cent: some 
more. Others have found that the quality of their open-hearth steel 
has improved and that the expense for fuel and wear and tear on 
furnaces has been substantially reduced. Others have found that 
their rolling-mill output has gone up well toward 20 per cent or even 
more. : 

The steel industry is not an easy one in which to increase output, 
and during the initial stages of three-shift operation most com- 
panies have had to stand some increase in labor cost; but, taking it 
all in all, the manufacturers now operating on the shorter day are 
practically a unit in saying that it means more satisfactory opera- 
tions, and is better business. Many detailed problems have had to 
be worked out; but certainly the experience of these 20 plants has 
shown that there is no really serious obstacle to putting the steel 
industry on a three-shift day. 

[t is especially important to note that present conditions are de- 
cidedly more favorable for the steel industry's going on three shifts 
than were circumstances at the time when most of the plants now 
on three shifts made the change. At the present moment there is 
a eee surplus of labor, and unquestionably the expense of 

J 


A T THIS time when many steel mills are laying off large numbers 


wage adjustments would now be less, and the increase in efficiency 
substantially greater, than was possible of attainment when the 
plants herein studied made the change. Nor would a change to 
three shifts now be apt to cost as much as the same change made a 
little later. 

The present, is, according to Mr. Drury, the steel industry’s 
golden opportunity to attain, at minimum expense and maximum 
advantage all around, those standards of hours and efficiency which 





! Abstract of an address delivered by Horace B. Drury, formerly of the economics department of Ohio 
State University, on Dec. 3, 1920, before a joint meeting of the Taylor Societ y, the Metropolitan and Man- 
agement sections of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the New York section of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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the whole world has come to feel will sooner or later have in any 
case to be introduced. 

The speaker gave reasons that have been advanced for the two- 
shift system and also those in favor of going from two shifts to three, 
and cited the experience of five of the plants visited showing the net 
results of the change from the twelve to the eight hour basis. He 
concluded with a summary of the experience of the 20 plants which 
have introduced the three-shift system and touched briefly upon the 
application of this system to the steel industry as a-whole. ‘Ty 
quote— 


The main question that has seemed worth while looking into as regards the threoe- 
shift system has been the fundamental question as to what extent, if any, the greaicr 
wage cost due to compromise on hourly wage rates at the time hours are shorten«| 
can be offset by increased efficiency; that is, to what extent can the shorter day | 
made to pay for itself. 

A survey of the plants which have been experimenting with three shifts shoy 
that the attainment of this goal is not a simple matter. Most of the people with whom 
I have talked were ready to agree that as a general proposition—having no speci! 
reference to the steel industry—8 hours or 10 hours makes a better day from the pro- 
duction standpoint than 12 hours. Where the amount of work accomplished depends 
on the energy that a man puts in, it is believed that he will do as much in 8 or |\) 
hours as in any longer period. But while the steel men feel that this is true in mo! 
industries and in a few departments of the steel industry, they do not believe that a 
day as short as 8 hours can actually be made as productive per man-day of 8 hours 
is the present 12-hour day, for the reason that most of the work around a steel plant 
is not of a kind that a man can pitch into and get done. He must wait. I found, a: 
a matter of fact, that in almost all cases the three-shift system is being introduced «' 
some increase in cost—that is, in cases where the men do not go on at practically t!\ 
same hourly wage rates as before. And it seems likely that ii all the steel plants in 
the United States were to go on three shifts they would most of them find that lab« 
costs had risen. : ° 
% * * * * * * 


While costs are likely to go up some at the start, I think there is substantial reasvn 
for believing, in view of what has already been done in some of the plants, that bei 
long the adjustment will work out along lines that will mean very little if any higher 
cost. * * * Ifhourly wage rates are compromised half way, the force of men 
increased not a full 50 per cent, but on the average 35 per cent, and if output could 
on the average be increased 10 per cent, then the labor cost under three shifts woul: 
be practically the same as under two shifts. If the first figure were 20 per cent. or 
the second 30 per cent, or the third 124 per cent, the others being as given there 
would be no increase at all. 


* 


This figure for a 35 per cent increase in men, instead of 50 per cent, is a conservative 
one. In many plants exactly 50 per cent more men are employed on three shiits 
than on two, and most of them are close to the 50 per cent figure. But the 35 per 
cent standard has been attained by some of the largest plants. * * * It might 
be noted that the limitation to 35 per cent increase can be obtained if, where 10 men 
are now employed on a shift, it is possible to get along with 9. Thatis, 27 men em- 

loyed on + tase shifts is just 35 per cent more than 20 men employed on two shilts. 
t seems only reasonable to assume that with so large a reduction in the number o! 
hours, it would be possible to cut out one man out of ten. 

This figure for increased output of 10 per cent seems not very far away as an averace. 
It is, of course, too high for a blast furnace. I know of no reason to expect greater 
output at all from a blast furnace on three shifts. Fortunately, in the case of a blast 
furnace the labor cost is small. In the case of the bpes hearth furnace a 10 per cent 
increase in output would be an ambitious program. Most steel men would say that 
any increase in output at all would be impossible. Others think that wide-awake 
labor can hasten the charging and guarantee that the melting takes place at maximui 
speed. te saagunwes about an open-hearth furnace there are ample opportunities {or 
improving the quality of the steel, prolonging the life of the furnace, and saving in 
materials, which may more than make up for the difficulty of increasing output. s 
regards rolling mills, the human equation enters in to a considerable extent, so that 





* * * * * % 
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increase in output may be looked for, The amount depends on the type of mill and 
the opportunities for doing more rapid work. It would also depend some on the 
efliciency of the arrangements for supplying the metal to be rolled, and for shearing 
and taking away the finished product. On many mills, however, actual figures show 
that the increase ip output may run up well toward 20 per cent, or even higher. 

However, the striking thing about the cost of the three-shift system is the smallness 
of the amount at stake, whichever way one looks at it. Suppose that there were no 
increase in efficiency at all, that the plant increased its force of shift men precisely 
50 per cent, that the output is no greater in any department than under two shifts, 
and that the pron wage rates are raised 25 per cent. * * * Ina good blast 
furnace plant the labor cost at present wage levels and efficiency should not be 
far from $1 per ton; to be safe we will say $1.25 a ton. Assuming that the change 
from 12 hours to 8 would affect two-thirds of the men, the pay of these men 
under the two-shift system would amount to two-thirds of $1.25 or 83 cents per 
ton. An advance of 25 per cent in the hourly wages of these men would increase the 
labor cost per ton of pig iron by 21 cents. Considering the fact that pig iron sells 
for around $40 a ton, that the ore that goes into a ton when delivered at Pittsburgh 
costsabout $16, the trifling risk involved in increasing the labor cost a maximum of 
about 21 cents is apparent. Likewise in open-hearth work the labor cost might be 
$1.30 a ton, to be safe we will say $1.50 a ton. The maximum increase in labor cost 
here, assuming no increase in efficiency, would be 25 cents. Thus the total increase 
in labor cost for the steel ingot would be not more than 46 cents, still a small figure 
for something that sells for about as many dollars. In the rolling mills the labor cost 
will run higher, especially where material is rolled several times, and into light shapes, 
as rods, sheets, ete. Butin proportion as the product is put through many pro- 
cesses, the opportunities for getting higher labor efficiency increase, until at the 
sheet mill oat of the process, no one questions but that the shorter day means no 
added cost atall. In various of the rolling mills visited there has been no increase in 
labor cost. 

Nevertheless, assuming that there is no increase in efficiency in the rolling mill or 
elsewhere, exhaustive analyses made by the Government have shown that if every 
department of a steel plant were put on three shifts the total cost of producing steel 
products, ineluding blast furnace, open-hearth furnace, and rolling-mill work could 
not on the average be increased more than about 3 per cent.? 

% * * * * 


Three-Shift System in Steel Industry as a Whole. 


If the bulk of the steel industry should at practically one time change from two 
to three shifts the most commonly advanced objection to the shorter day would lose 
almost all its force. And that is the objection that the men want the maximum 
earnings given during the long hours. i believe that the Senate committee was 
right when, after holding hearings in Pittsburgh, they concluded that the majority 
of the steel workers were opposed to the 12-hour day. Yet the comparatively 
few who are still in favor of long hours can cause some perplexities where an individual 
plant adopts the three-shift system but is surrounded by 12-hour plants. This source 
of irritation and confusion would, of course, not exist at all if the steel industry as a 
whole, or in great part, should go to three shifts. 

The magnitude of the problem of finding the extra labor is not nearly so great as is 

commonly supposed. As for the higher positions, these may be filled by promotion 
of helpers. This promotion in iteelf has a favorable effect on the men, as the better 
workers make up in promotion for what they would otherwise lose because of decreased 
earnings, The lower positions may be filled by new labor. 
_ However, under present conditions, the time may soon be at hand when the three- 
sult system could be introduced without bringing any new labor into the industry. 
If indeed we are face to face with a time of considerable unemployment in the steel 
industry, then this would be the time of all times to cut out one man’s working 12 
hours a day, and another’s working not at all, and distribute the work so that all would 
have employment for a reasonable workday. Under these conditions the change 
can be made with the greatest benefit all around, and perhaps no cost anywhere. 


A number of tables were presented, one of which is here reprod 
duced showing the industries in which each , gg number an- 
per cent of men are working 12 or more hoursaday. It will be noted 





_ *Senate Document No. 110, 62d Cong., Ist sess. Report on conditions ofemployment in the iron and steel 
industry, Vol. III, pp. 175-187. 
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that the iron and steel industry tops the list with 17.4 per ceni of 
12-hour men. This figure of 17.4 per cent does not show the [fy] 
extent of the 12-hour work in the steel industry for the reasoy 
that the table shows not the hours of labor on any one day, but the 
average number of hours per day for each man during a pay-rol| 
period. Thus, if during a a two-weeks period, a 12-hour mx), 
worked only six days, or 72 hours altogether, his daily average woul 
be one-twelfth of 72 hours, or 6 hours; and he would be classified 
not as a 12-hour but as a 6-hour man. So the figure of 17.4 per con! 
is not to be taken as the proportion of 12-hour men in the indusipy. 
The figures are for the beginning of 1919, when work was so irrevijay 
in these steel plants, or labor turnover so high, that there wer 
actually more men averaging less than 4 hours a day than there we 

over 12. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AVERAGING 12 HOURS OR MORE PER I 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES.' 











Num-| Num-; ({2hour | Num-!| Num- 

ber ber | men. ber | ber 
f ofem- |_ i | of | ofem- 
tes | ployees: | States| ployees 
linchad-| includ-|Num-| Per linelud-| includ- | Nw 
| ed. ed. | ber. | cent. |: | ed 


en . 
Industry. | Sta 


—— ———— | 
} 


Iron and steel | -'15 | 31,588 5,497 |217.4 || Boxes, paper 1, 805 | 
Chemicals. ............ 25 | 28,478 |2,367 | Cars | | 15, 606 | 
14| 6,379; 444 RR AS 1 9} 5,223 | 
9 | 11,738} 791 Clothing, men’s... 
11 | 1,773 85 ; Electrical machinery . . 
oal: i | Furniture. ............) 
Anthracite ‘ 1 | 16,216 | Hosiery and underwear 
Bituminous....... 18 | 40,541 
Foundries 28 | 15,340 
Machine shop: 
Machine tools... ... 7,817 
Other machinery . .| 14,981 4 
15, 134 
Confectionery 4,370 
Automobiles 17,812 { 
i | 


1 The figures upon which this table is based are taken from Table 5 of Bulletin No. 265 of tho U: 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industrial survey in selected industries in the United Stat: 
The arrangement has been altered to serve the purposes of this study, and the pcr eent figures 24 ii 

2 See explanation in text above. The proportion of 12-hour men in the typical stee! plant i 
cent or over. 
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Wage Increases in Certain Foreign Countries. 
Silk Mills and Dyeing Houses at Leek, England. 


HE silk mills and dyeing houses at Leek in the Stoke-on-Tren' 
consular district have cut down their working week to ‘ow 
days, closing from Friday night until Tuesday morning, the 

reason being decreased orders. The United States consul in that 
district reports (Oct. 28, 1920) that increases in wages have recent!) 


been granted operatives in the silk industry effective October 2°. 
1920, as follows: 
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WAGE INCREASES TO OPERATIVES IN THE SILK INDUSTRY AT LEEK 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 22, 1920. 


[{1s. at par=24.3 cents; 1d. at par=2.03 cent 


| Sliding 
Wage | scale of 

| increase | wage 
| per week.) increase | 
per week.) 


| 
| 


i 
‘ 
i 


&. d. 
Males, adult (time and piece workers)............ 2 0 
Females, 18 years of age and over............. } 1 6 
Minors : ‘ 3 1 o | 


: ee 
\t should be explained that the sliding scale is applied only as the 
cost of living increases or decreases 19 points, as shown by the Board 
of Trade index figures. 


French Potash Miners. 


REPORT recently received by the Department of State through 

its representative in Paris under date of November ii, 1920, 
suggests that the “threatened strike in the French potash mines 
has been averted by a vote of the strikers.’’ A new contract affecting 
wages has been drawn up to run for one year from September 15, 
1920, in accordance with wh&h the following wages are now being 
paid: 


NEW WAGE SCALE FOR FRENCH POTASH MINERS EFFE‘ 


{1 frane at par=19.3 cent 


»ccupation 


eee 
Miners’ apprentices..... ........ 
iy aa lS aaa 


Job workers: 
a ; ee. 
Workmen charged with care of mines. .. 
Winchmen ! 

Surface workers: 
a A a a 


Ordinary laborers ?— 
14 to 16 years of age 
16 to 18 years of age. -. 
18 to 20 years of age 
20 to 25 years of age 
Over 25 years of age. ............. 





t Above 25 years of age. 
2 In addition a family allowance of 1 ‘ranc a day is made. 


Wages and Labor Conditions on Plantations in Java. 


THE United States trade commissioner at Singapore, Straits Settle- 

ments, gives in the August 13 issue of the Commerce Reports 
(Washington) an account of plantation organization in Java which 
describes in some detail how labor is handled on a certain large 
estate, giving the duties of the various classes of native workers and 
the wages paid to them for work in connection with the raising of 
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rubber, coffee, and sisal. After noting the differences in the two 
systems of estate management, one in operation in Java and the 
other in Sumatra, the commissioner’s report continues: 


Labor conditions on a large estate. 


In describing labor conditions in Java but few generalizations oy Hh safely made, 
as the character of the population varies, and even in the strictly Javanese districts 
there are many variations in customs and character. The organization described 
below is of an estate within the boundaries of the Javanese country, but not entirely 
uninfluenced by the immigration from Madura. The manager of this estate has had 
full control for 20 years and knows the ‘‘adat” (tribal customs) of his people and the 
individual peculiarities of the leaders. This estate has been described as having 
one of the most perfect estate organizations in Java. It consists of two divisions of 
3,449 bouws (about 6,048 acres in all), of which 2,500 bouws are in rubber and coffee 
and 550 in sisal; the remainder includes rice fields, timber, nurseries, bamboo, teak. 
pastures, villages, roads, canals, etc. 


Foreign Personnel. 


The foreign staff is under the supervision of a general manager and censists of the 
following personnel: A chief garden assistant of section 1, who has under him {our 
section assistants and a native staff; a chief garden assistant of section 2, who has 
under him three section assistants, an apprentice assistant, and a native staff; a chief 
factory assistant, who has under him an assistant machinist, an apprentice assistant, 
and a native staff; and, finally, a bookkeeper. The term ‘‘garden” means the 
area under cultivation. 

The bookkeeper, a man of mixed blood, handles all the general accounting, accumu 
lating the reports sent in by the various assistagts. The two chief garden assistants 
are responsible to the manager for all work outside the factory except the construction 
of new buildings, which is in charge of the chief factory assistant. The two divisions 
of the estate are subdivided into seven agricultural sections, each section being in 
full charge of an assistant. A section may include rubber, coffee, sisal, teak, bamboo, 
a coagulation station, and nurseries. * * * 

The factory includes a water power plant delivering, through an American water 
wheel and by cable, 250 horsepower to the main shafting, an auxiliary steam ))lant 
of 150 horsepower as a reserve, a rubber mill, a coffee mill, three sisal-strij ing 
machines, smokehouses, drying fields and houses for sisal, drying floors and }ivuses 
for coffee, sorting rooms, blacksmith shop, machine shop, brass fitting foundry, }ack- 
ing houses, warehouses, and other equipment. The factory is in charge of a first 
assistant, who is a machinist, with a European staff consisting of a machinist and an 
apprentice assistant. * * * 


Native Staff Organization. 


The Javanese staff is the backbone of the organization. Many of the man«oers 
(native foremen) are fully capable of managing a section, and but for their unrelia- 
bility in money matters would be promo to assistants’ positions. When the 
assistants are absent for short periods the section work goes on without serious friction 
or slacking down. The native organization is as follows: Under the garden assistant 
there are two immediate subordinates, the head tapping mandoer and the head man- 
doer for garden work. Under the head tapping mandoer are tapping mandoc's, a 
marking mandoer, and a mandoer of the tapping school. Under the ead mandoer 
for garden work are weeding mandoers, nursery mandoers, mandoers for combating 
diseases of bark and stem, mandoers for combating diseases of leaves and branches, 
and mandoers for coffee plucking and the cutting of hemp leaves. Under cach 
mandoer there is a staff Bs say te the workin hand. * * * 


Rubber, Coffee, and Sisal Plantations. 


The tappers are the key men on a rubber plantation. They are highly skilled, and 


only the more intelligent men and women can qualify for this work, which requires 2 
light touch and a judgment that is almost instinctive. Tapping begins at day!ras 
and is finished lian noon. The latex brought in by each tapper is weighed and 2 
sample of 50 “Ve ounces] is pene MS. mangled, and weighed. Payments 
sieits on the basis of the actual rubber brought in, taking into consideration the ag¢ 
of the trees and the configuration of the land on which the tapper has worked. * ~* 
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Coffee harvesters are generally women and children. * * * Many of the pickers 


are rapid workers, and the best of them are able to earn up to 1 florin [$0.40, par] per 
day, especially when there is a heavy crop. 

The harvesting of sisal is work that is not sought after by the Javanese. 
It is the intention of the management to put as much of the work as possible on a 
‘ task” basis. Common labor is paid at the rate of 0.40 florin [$0.16, par] per day for 
the men and 0.25 florin ($0.10, par| for women, but when working at task work it is 
possible for them to earn more than this amount. Weeding, digging, planting of 
cisal, and what plowing is done are all on a task basis, as is much of the road work. 
Nursery work, which requires a high degree of skill, disease fighting, and other work 
demanding @ maximum of care and skill are paid for at a higher rate on a day basis. 


= & @ 


Factory Organization and Personnel. 


The organization of the European and native staff in the factory is as follows: The 
immediate subordinates of the chief factory assistant are a machinist assistant, an 
apprentice assistant, a master carpenter (native), and a master bricklayer (native). 
The chief factory assistant is in charge of the warehouses and pays the labor. Under 
the machinist assistant are the mandoer in charge of créping and sheeting rubber, 
the mandoer in charge of hemp stripping, the mandoer in charge of coffee milling, 
and a master blacksmith (native), under whose supervision fall the machine shop, 
workshop, soldering shop, brass-fitting foundry, and the oil men. 

The duties of the apprentice assistant are coagulating the latex brought in to the 
main factory; receiving wet rubber from the sections; receiving all other products 
from the sections; supervising the mandoer in charge of drying, smoking, packing, 
and sorting rubber; supervising the mandoer in charge of drying, sorting, and packing 
hemp; supervising the mandoer in charge of air and kiln drying of coffee; weighing 
and forwarding products destined for the market; supervising the woman mandoer 
in charge of sorting of coffee; and supervising the mandoer in charge of ordinary 
upkeep of factory grounds. The chief factory assistant, machinist, and the appren- 
tice assistant are Europeans or men of mixed blood. * * * 


Wages. 


The following table gives the wages paid to the various classes of 
labor, native and foreign, on the plantations of this estate: 


WAGES PAID TO NATIVE AND FOREIGN LABOR ON RUBBE 
PLANTATIONS OF A LARGE ESTATE IN J: 


t, COFFEE, AND SISAL 
VA, 


{1 florin, at par=40 cents.] 





| Wages per 
month. 


; ——— =~ 
| Wages = 
month. 


Occupation. Occupation. 





florins. 
30.50 
20. 30 


Florins. 
Bookkeepers !, 220 | 
Garden assistants, chief! 350-400 | 
Garden assistants ! 2 200-300 | 


Coolies, MAl€S......-46s---eeee eee sake 
Coolies, females.......... as 
Mandoersin charge ofair and kiln dry- 


Factory assistants, chief! . . . F 
Machinists! 
Garden mandoers, head 
a 
Carpenters, master .................--- 
CATON ein sc won one Dic a aie 
Blacksmiths, master. ........ ws Ga seh 
Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers, master 
Bricklayers... .......-0+ 
Tappers, rubber... .. 
qappers, i «eae , 
andoersin charge of drying, smokin 
and sorting ee a9 , - 
Mandoers in charge of machining rub- 
er 


15-20 











ing of coffee. ....... Cheesy ene gan 
Mandoers, coffee mill............- Deogled 
Coffee harvesters, women and children 
Mandoers in charge of coffee sorters, 
MAG Wicks dda «ian ska den vee 
Unskilled labor, coffee sheds, males.... 
Sorters, coffee, females 
I >. Sachs Sacsstcwcesc'oee 
Mandoers in charge of hemp-stripping 
eR ors sid ao 
a ives, yet tap ae gmachines.. 
andoersin charge of drying, sorting, 
and packing hem 
a 
Sorters and bundlers, females... - .. 
Coolies, pressing and packing hemp . . 





1! The report states that it is planned soon to increase this salary 30 per cent. 
? Graduated yearly increases up to 300 florins per month. 


3 Per day. 


* Per picufl (136 pounds) delivered to the factory or central station. 


6 Per picul (136 pounds). 
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Clothing and Textile Factories in New South Wales. 


[X AN article on The market for wearing apparel in New South Walc,, 

appearing in Commerce Reports (Washington) for November 2), 
1920 (pp. 859-864) is included a table showing the rates of wages 
current in clothing and textile factories in that State of Australia in 
December, 1919. In this table the conversions into United States 
money have been made by the United States consul at Sydney, who 
supplies the information, on the basis of one pound sterling equal, 
$4.50. 
RATES OF WAGES CURRENT IN THE CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FACTORIES 

SOUTH WALES IN DECEMBER, 1919, BY OCCUPATION, 





if 
’ 
Rate of |} 
Classification of workers. wages | Classification of workers. 
per week. | 


Woolen mills, textile workers: Dress and costume making (464 hours | 
Carder, veer x per week)—Concluded. 
Comber, tter : Manufacturing or stock—Concid. 

i Cutter (male) 

Scourer, miller, spinner ‘ Cutter (female) 

Twister 


Comber, finisher, knitter (femaie). ‘ Millinery — 
Drawer, warper (female) 39-9, Forewoman 
Weaver (female) 50-9. 51 Journeywoman 
Dress and costume making (464 hours ( Shirt and collar making: 
per week): Cutter 
Order trade— oring (de (464 hours). ........ det 








Alteration hand, assistant | | Tailoring (@tder and ready-made): 
blouse or skirt hand >. 75 fi Examiner, folder, presser 
Assistant bodice hand, blouse, | i] Cutter (order) 
or skirt hand i 7.31 |; Cutter (stock) 
87 |! Machinist, tailor (order and chart). 
Costume makers— Machinist, tailor a 2+ 
Machinist, tailor 5.§ Machinist, tailor (female)— 
Machinist, tailor (female), Coats (chart) 
I  caidinn bam pbetind<doacrs 45 |) Coats  peibereds 
Machinist, tailor, skirts........ . Coats (ready-made) 
Cutter..... OF ae) Se Ee 9, Trousers and vests (chart)... . 
Forewoman . Trousers and vests (order) .... 
Manufacturing or stock— i] Dinsstninadaave+s4ensas cave ‘ 
Blouse or skirt machinist... ... 7.32 
Coat machinist, examiner 7.87 } 











Municipal Employees of Dundee, Scotland. 


HE American consul at Dundee reports (October 23, 1920) that 
certain employees of that municipality have recently been 
awarded salary increases as follows: 

Male ep ae in the baths and washhouses were granted a weekly increase 0! 
$1.82, and females $1.21 each; while laborers in the slaughterhouses had their waxes 
increased from $13.86 per week to $16.65, and increases to other employees in (hie 
ae ranged from 60 cents to $1.82 per week. 

hree assistants in the town clerk’s department were granted increases of $321.15 
each, making their respective salaries $1,810.33, $1,202.02, and $1,138.76 per anoun. 

A member of the sanitary department received an increase of $121.66, raising us 
salary to $1,459.95. 


Skilled and Unskilled Labor in Shanghai. 


"THE British Department of Overseas Trade has recently issuci! * 
__report for the year 1919 on the conditions and prospects 0! 
British trade with China which includes an appendix describing !2)0" 
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conditions in that republic and gives a statement of wages paid to 
skilled and unskilled labor in Shanghai. The report declares at the 
outset that China has no labor question. 

Speaking very generally, there are no restrictions on the employment or production 
of labor in China, every man, woman, or child being free to work as long as they like 
and how they like, earning whatever wages their industry and skill can command. 
The general standard of living in China being very low as compared with Europe and 
America, the Chinese worker earns just enough to keep himself and his family alive. 


The standard of living is, generally speaking, higher in the towns 
than in the country. rough idea of the cost of living may be 
obtained from the statement in the report that an agricultural worker 
or “coolie” earns from 15 to 30 cents! a day, skilled labor from 30 to 
50 cents, and artisans, craftsmen, and shop assistants from 50 cents 
to $1 a day according to their ability. The following table gives the 
average rates of wages for skilled and unskilled labor in Shanghai, 
1919: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR IN SHANGHAI 
IN 1919.4 


\verage month 


Occupation. 





Skilled labor—docks, factories, public works, mills, street railways, A 
Fitters : $6.00 to $9.00 
I ie Beh cd De ss ie Rak de aoe weld he wore h co ence oc ikdtbsiadeticks ' $4.00 to $10.5) 
SR eR la i on soo os Vic sgl aati a des ob cbse baldindwiedddueindues cdldenteu $4.80 to £5.00 
Molders and welders ’ $4.99 to $8.00 
le nl nag inane tebe conver de bsst ddevebUivodeune Fouts ¥ced $3.00 to $8.10 
es 5 ns ae hein ad bbekw ocd See's Sa! Seo ae ee Re ee £3.00 to $10.00 
er Sh ls oak bai tel ova da's cee bedtel di Cac odddvdcdica tdae $3.20 to $8.10 
Ee 6558 Bae Dab bok s wlsk doe eWildd bank bd wile de cnidaecns ews wccscce set 443608700 
Me tiie 2 og OF no Sd as AB indh dadiadeahcciedéccécde cbidspdedosasecdaeedd $3.00 to $6.25 
Stonemasons ‘ $3.00 to $4.20 
a Ne aR ag ee ee Sn aisin ce ooicdésse nus enclave $1.80 to $3.00 
EE En Suse dod cbe cnaeestawtssis s neh ced edewn satan wahatannictate Jd eet knrawie ue we wile $3.00 to $3.40 
SSE ERE Re ee ee er eee 1.830 to $6.00 
Skilled labor—higher grades: 
£30 to $200 
About $60 
Engineers— 
Up to $350 
£69 to $120 
Railway | Up to $150 
Foremen— 
Mills ; $40 to $106 
hinds. nabeinninetnis ec eiaiidehttnetdnwitadds' ss decauvenaaos $60 to $120 
Tramway . $34 to $65 
Stenographers : | $100 to $150 
GERRI SRE RE SEES SELES RE aE ee $50 to $80 
A TI ee, Es RE PS RF About $38 
Typists $40 to $140. 
Domestie servants in foreign employ : 
No. 1 boy (butler, valet, parlor maid) scceseccceuy SORES 
No. 2 boy (housemaid) . $10 to $18.4 
House boy (without a No. 2) $15 to S18 
Coolie (boot boy, charwoman, scullery maid4 | $10 to $12 
Cook | $12 to $30.4 
Cook’s help (kitchen maid)......... PEED GRE ILE 0 A SELENE y SO CEE ED | About $5. 
Gardener 


Chauffeur coolie | $10 to $15. 
Laborers(agricultural) $0.25.¢ 
Coolies (ineludes street cleaners, casuallaborers, messengers, etc. . $0.22 to $0.45./ 
Bamboo coolies (includes wheelbarrow coolies and carters) $0.45 to $1.00./ 


@ See note 1, below. . ¢ Usually about $25 e Per day. 

b All wages in this group are average Weekly wages. 4 Usually about $15. f Paid by the piece 
Ps thou not definitely stated here, from other parts of the report it is gathered that wages are expressed 
in terms of the Mexican dollar, which is equivalent to about 74.6 cents in United States money, and for this 
reason conversions are not made in this article. 
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[’arnings in Specified Occupations in South Australia. 






N THE annual report of the chief inspector of factories of South 
Australia for the year ending December 31, 1919,? is a table giving 
average weekly earnings in specified occupations or industries })y 
sex and by age group. The tating is an abridged form of this 
table, many of the industries being omitted because the occupations 
are not Laclnded and some of the occupations being omitted because 
it is not clear just what the terms mean: 











NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFTED Oc: 
PATIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1919, BY SEX AND AGE GROUP, 







[1s. at par=24.3 cents; 1d. at par=2.03 cents.] 
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Occupation. | 
Aver- Aver- \ 
Num-| age Num-| age 'Num-| a 
| r. | earn- | ber. | earn- ber. | ear 
L ings. | ings. | in 
| 
Males, 
s. d. | s. d. | 
i. sd snnnsadapi psn ctaeergna oswess | 9/17 4) 57/37 41] 252 789 
Biacksmiths and shoeing smiths...................-----+---| 4] 16 pe 2 ae 68 S19 
Rao odo oncegsanstentisaheditessceces Senenee | 9/12 1] 17/41 Oj §&1 87 1] 
Brass workers...........-.----++--0+--0+feeeeeeeeeeeeeeeess| 17117 6] 52/29 3} 127] 72 0 
Brickmaking.......-.--------++-++++eceeeec cece cece peeeeees | 6/21 0} 23/47 9| 32] 74 7 
Brush making ee ee eS Pee re ee Pe se eee ee i l 12 6 } 8 23 4 29 j 72 11 
Builders’ laborers ..............- A ES Ee. AE ap Rca 2 | 2 | 67 3} 308 71 Q 
i. aa ee eee | 12123 4 60/42 7] 334] &81 3 
Carpenters ....+----++-- +--+ 202-22 e ence eee tence teen eee eens |; 22 15 2 52136 4/ 631} 84 1 
COGN wines ccndewsscc cere cseccccceccecces eee<nee tubs oanlie Rees Speier 2130 0| 23 3 0 
Druggists .........--------- +--+ +2222 e cree cece eect eect eeeeee | 8/18 11| 18136 0} 24 | 74 0 
Electrical workers........--.-.---- ESD Pa a peel ---| 16)12 11} 100] 24 8| 2:0) 72 2 
IN bon avin end ones bviiennad nap anh Badcmn'ss 2 | 16 3 | 5133 0| 6 | 5 
Florists ee ee ee be SCoceseeduntesetecoeeses } 2 17 6 ee ee j 1 | j () 
SE Ee re Pee Pe ee ee Po eee | 2 | 27 6 | 18 | 42 1 8h | , fj 
Hardwareclerks..-...-...--- Ee, PS FS 8h OS [CRP aie eccenpedl 3/28 6] 23] 72 3 
nce cn saguagsercentenstedse-cesthagenne RSENS 2/32 0!| 69} 17 
LAMOCY DO OMOUIOTE So = «ons sono cece cece eceseccececccee. Eee GORA ae ef | 66} 1 1] 
Masons and bricklayers -............. SRR eat is | 2\|29 9 22 | 43 10| 200 | 5 
nie a nklnha see apis es aniakh<ads -neane | 3|}20 4| 24/37 4) 114) 2 
EN NS 6 SoS ave eens ecbecsedcesctedeus seucec | 9/16 0 7133 9! &5 { 
DP UGROOOTOROES « «oo 5.2 ono ccc ncnccccccecccees ----| 4/15 0] 23/31 2] 302 2 
Plasterers ...... ithe chines tiene bneiobte mh ean mans» 0,0 RE EE | 3 5 f 
Plumbers, gas fitters, and galvanized-iron workers.......... | 35 | 2) 58/3 2 
ORO WOE ies cc ccs erceccccccccccccccccccecccee | 16 14 7 71/31 6) 215 
Shipbuilding and repairers: 
DOC anoddananscannh ohio dames cesicceecssudssccoseisheaoeetincasnces 10/21 4: 58 g 
i ianclld cabbakhbatighhn 46.20 .09cddh ie ochetbaticleskbadlas ddiscadle doves bc haie ag 52 rl 6 
I 6c Knkn da cctbGudedtrcvbecdanecipeteevisenes tt Se @hixcces eh Re | 1 68 9 
ONO oo dick dnenak ods iescnysecsdecseccecs ‘ | 71 11 
Females. 
P,P ae Pee Cid link hones $1313 9 4\/22 0 | 2 0 
ed i vin as time Cpsick shal ANAS ao ah dina as edie an dbewnee sad 5|24 5] Ii 22 3 
i haan aehaknt aatenthaabhendamminbecnn + 1442} 9 2] 282/17 4) 325 34 
UR lke gan 0 450 chase anadns sedsegensancntadsaneas | 32112 6 44/18 8, 9 26 1 
PE GP ane SiR wk cess esacenenies sSpnnceacssdeccacdauacess 4/10 0O 144/17 9}; 4| 46 3 
en on snabaden incel bbdeu Kea peenmescel eT | Te 4/27 6) 4} £6 10 
: a ia cate wtandaeinaknncsewss avahehuws Jamie OE SeREHe: 43/22 5) 47) 39 4 
ao ecw nd li pig ole >< wien « os 08's Bale ew 7116 10 20}18 11 5} 30 0 
NE <0. cca cals nee ase nb Locnenbactecbocres 5110 6 22:18 9 32; 32 6 
a fr rt eee Foonilo | 2721 3 5|25 0 1} 40 9 














2 Australia (South Australia). Inspector of factories. Report, 1919. 15 pp. No. 61. 













WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


The Eight-hour Day in Certain Foreign Countries. 


Greece. 


COMMUNICATION from the American consul at Athens, 
Greece, states that conformably to the convention on the 
f 8-hour day adopted at the International Labor Conference 
1 Washington in 1919 the Greek Government has given its adhesion 
> the convention on June 24, 1920. 

The convention provided that the 8-hour day should be effectiv: 
in Greece not later than July 1, 1923, for carbon disulphide and aci« 
works, tanneries, paper mills, printing works, sawmills, tobacco 
manufacturing and handling, surface mining, foundries, lime and 
dye works, blowers in glass works, firemen in gas works, and loading 

and unloading merchandise; and not later than July 1, 1924, in 
machine industries, building trades, textiles, food, chemical, leather, 
paper articles and printing, clothing, woodworking and electrical 
industries, and land transportation. 


Netherlands. 


[HE eight-hour law in the Netherlands became effective on October 
24. This law, which according to an account from the United 

States minister at The Hague “cuts deeper into social life than any 
other industrial law,”’ prescribes a 45-hour week for al! factories and 
workshops, but does not so far affect offices, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, afforestation concerns, or mining, nor does it invalidate the 
laws relating to quarries, to stev edoring, or the new labor laws. 
The principal provisions of the new law, as outlined by the United 
States minister, are as follows: 

It is prohibited to employ children under 14 years of age. 

General regulations concerning the health and safety of youthful persons and 
women in factories or workshops, offices, shops, apothecaries, hotels, and cafés 

Regulating hours of labor in factories and workshops 

Inauguration of regulations and registers in factories and workshops 

Issuance of labor cards to youthful persons and married women in all establish- 
ments affected by the law. 


Switzerland.! 


BY A popular vote of 368,991 affirmative against 271,118, on 

October 30, 1920, Switzerland granted the 8-hour working day 
io all Government employees, such as custom, railway, post, and 
telegraph workers. 





4 Data from the United States consul at Bern, dated Nov. 1, 1920, 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Minimum Wage Law of Texas. 


HE Legislature of Texas in 1919 enacted a minimum wage |». 
T creating a commission to establish rates of wages for wore 
and minors employed in the State. This has met consi der- 
able opposition, and at the special session of the legislature in 1 (20) 
a resolution was adopted requesting the commission to fix no scales 
until the regular meeting of the legislature in 1921 when amen- 
ments would be considered. It was reported that the author of tlie 
act himself favored in particular a zoning provision, which would 
permit the establishment of different rates for different sections of 
the State. 

The action of the commission up to that time had been purel\ 
investigative, and it decided, in view of this request by the legi-la- 
ture, to continue to restrict its activities for the time being to the 
work of investigation. Various industries have been studied and 
the average cost of living determined in different sections of the 
State and in cities of different populations. In the course of these 
investigations it has called upon employees as well as employers to 
furnish information. Employees are protected by the law agains! 
discharge or discriminatory treatment by reason of any activities 
in compliance with the requests of the commission. 


Constitutionality. 

[N A case recently decided by the Court of Criminal Appeals of the 

State the validity of this protective provision was adirmied, and 
the law itself upheld. (Poye v. State, Oct. 15,1920.) The appellant 
Poye had discharged from his service one Bessie Lee because she 
had testified before the commission regarding the terms and con- 
ditions of her employment in his restaurant. The act provided 
in case of such discharge a punishment by fine of not less than ‘1') 
nor more than $100, or by imprisonment in the county jail for no! 
more than 30 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. The 
county court of Harris County had found Poye guilty of violating 
the law, and fixed his punishment at a fine of $100. 

When the case came to trial Poye had moved to quash the com. 
plaint on the ground that the law was unconstitutional, violating 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments of the Constitution of tle 
United States, and impairing the obligations of existing contracts. 
This motion was overruled  & the trial court and the conviction 
arrived at as above, whereupon the case was taken to the Court o! 
Criminal Appeals on an exception for error. Judge Lattimore. 
speaking for the court, found no grounds for regarding the law as 
retroactive or interfering with due process of law; neither does it 
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impair the obligation of contract. “It must be borne in mind that 

very contract entered into between our citizens includes as a neces- 
ary part thereof the written law of the land; and that such con- 
racts are viewed and construed as embodying not only the expressed 
will of the parties but also the provisions of such laws.”’ Therefore, 
it is concluded that the appellant knew that his employee might be 
called upon to testify in the manner in which she was, so that n 
violation of the contract could be pleaded. The intent of such law: 
is for the betterment of conditions of working women and childre», 
and their enactment is well within the province of the legislature. 
No error was therefore found in the conduct of the case below an« 
the judgment was affirmed. 


Fixing Rates 


THE investigations referred to covered the entire State, and were 

said by the commission to be “more comprehensive than any 
subsequent investigations of the commission would be.” It was 
held by the attorney general that the commission was without power 
to fix rates for different sections of the State, and it was chiefly on 
this ground that the objections above noted to enforcing the law 
were Nailed, However, as the commission found by its investigation 
that the differences anticipated did not materialize, and “that no 
appreciable difference exists in the cost of living between the small 
town and large city in the matter of living essentials,’ it was felt 
that the reasons for delay were largely removed. No doubt the 
decision of the Court of Criminal Appeals in sustaining the law as 
constitutional also strengthened the position of the commission, the 
attorney general having expressed himself as having “‘ grave doubts” 
as to the constitutionality of the law. The law provides that orders 
shall become effective in 60 days after their pramulgation. The 
commission took action on November 20, establishing rates for 
females employed by telephone and telegraph companies, mercantile 
establishments, laundries and factories, the order becoming effective 
February 7,1921. The time for the coming into effect, therefore, 
falls after the meeting of the legislature (Jan. 11), which the commis- 
sion felt to be a sufficient compliance with the resolution. Moreover, 
only a legislative enactment, and not merely a resolution, could 
restrain the commission from carrying out its sworn duty. The order 
noted is of uniform application throughout the State, and covers the 
principal industries in which women are employed. It fixes a uniform 
rate of 25 cents per hour or $12 per week of 48 hours, work in excess 
of 48 hours to be paid for at proportional rates. This State has a 
nine-hour law for women, and if the full permissible time is worked, 
this would give a minimum of $13.50. 

Learners may be employed at lower rates for not more than one 
year, a rate of 15 cents per hour being established as a minimum 
lor the first six months, and 20 cents per hour for the second. The 
learning period of one year dates from the beginning of the employ- 


ment of the learner and not from the ors ope the order. Learners, 


like experienced workers, must be . for the full time worked. 
a . . 
The law _—* to all employable females, both adult and minor, 
and also to boys under 15 years of age. 
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Substandard workers may receive special licenses, but such ¢))- 
ployees may not exceed 10 per cent of the total number of employ. 
in any industry. Workers at piece rates must receive an equival. 
to the minimum established. Where meals are furnished not n 
than 20 cents may be deducted for each meal. 

In arriving at a rate of $12 for a 48-hour week, the commission ws. 
its own figures of costs with the exception of certain incidentals, | 
which it adopted the figures of the California commission. An item of 
some interest was the scaling of the discovered cost of clothing on 
basis of estimates supplied by merchants that the probable deci), 
in prices by January, 1921, would effect a saving of 334 per cent oy or 
the costs at the time of the commission's investigation. Howe. .; 
the weekly budget thus arrived at amounted to $13.60, but emplo 
protested that such a rate might be detrimental to industry, especi 
on the Southern border where many Mexican women are employe: 
and while the Commissioner of Labor voted for a minimum of $133.60) 
the majority favored the $12 rate on the basis of 48 hours worke« 
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Minimum Wage Investigations and Revisions in Massachusetts. 






ITH a view to establishing wage boards in connection wit! 
manufacture of druggists’ compounds and proprietary m: 
cines and the manufacture of stationery goods and envelo)) 

the minimum wage division of the Massachusetts Department 
Labor and Industries is making investigations of the wage condit 
of women employed in such manufacture. 

The department of labor and industries has provisionally approved 
the following recommendations of the reconvened wage board ! 
office and othey building cleaners, which recommendations it is 
proposed to make effective on or about February 1, 1921: 

1. For the average worker of ordinary ability not less than $15.40 a week for full- 
time employment, by which is meant 42 hours or more per week. 

2. For less than 42 hours a week not less than 37 cents an hour, provided the tota! 
for the hourly rate need not exceed $15.40 a week. 

The present minimum is 30 cents an hour between 7 p. m. and § 
a.m. and 26 cents an hour between 8 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

The new recommendations involve an increase of about 334 per 

) cent over the budget of $11.54 adopted in the spring of 1918 by the 
former board. In proposing this increase consideration was given 
to the recent trend toward lower prices. 

A reconvened board is now in session for the purpose of revising 
the minimum wage of women in the men’s furnishings industry, 21 
a new board is at present taking up the question of wages for womei 
engaged in the minor lines of confectionery and food preparations 



































1 Information furaished by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries._ 
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Second National Cooperative Convention. 


Cincinnati, November 11-14, 1920. The convention was 

attended by 62 voting delegates, from 19 States, representing 
279 cooperative societies having a membership of 84.000, and 44 
reateeiiall delegates representing bodies not cooperative in character 
but favorably interested in the subject of cooperation. These 
fraternal delegates, it was estimated, represented some 2,000,000 
workers. Among the organizations which sent fraternal delegates 
were the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, United Mine 
Workers of America, Ohio State Federation of Labor, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, National Catholic Welfare Council, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, International Machinists’ 
Union, and National Federation of Postal Clerks. 

Greetings were received at the convention from the cooperators of 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Norway, Russia, and 
Switzerland. The Finnish cooperators sent three delegates repre- 
senting, respectively, the Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale Society 
(the “S. O. K.’’), the Finnish Cooperative Wholesale Society (the 
“O. T. K.”’), and the Finnish Agricultural Cooperative Society. 

The proceedings of the convention were characterized by the 
absence of formal papers. A definite program was foilowed, however. 
Among the subjects on the program were the following: Kinds of 
consumers’ organizations in the United States to-day—aindependent 
cooperative societies, chain stores, American-plan stores, cost-plus 
stores, trade-union stores, etc..—-and relative advantages and dangers 
of these types of organizations: Store problems: How to organize a 
wholesale society: Direct trading between farmers’ and consumers’ 
societies; The need of national cooperative standards, methods, and 
ideals; Practical experiences of practical cooperators; Cooperativ: 
banking and credit unions: and Other types of consumers’ societies 

In an opening speech the chairman, Dr. Warbasse, president of th. 
Cooperative League of America, pointed out that while there has bee: 
i great growth in cooperation not all of the growth has been sound. 
He emphasized the need of national unity in the movement, o! 
standardization for protection against unsound organizations, the 
adoption of a word or seal for the use of genuine cooperative societies 
only; of uniform accounting systems; and of education, impartial 
and free and not in the interest of stock selling, among the genera! 
membership, this to be supplemented with education of experts to 
serve as teachers and guides. He also spoke of the need for Federal 
ind State laws defining cooperative societies and providing for their 
protection, | 


T Second National Cooperative Convention was held at 
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Cooperative Wholesaling. 


UCH time was devoted to discussion of the comparative merits a1) 
demerits of the English type of wholesale society and what |, 

called the ‘‘American plan.” The English type of wholesale socjo(, 
is a federation of independent retail societies, each remaining jn«>- 
pendent and in full control of its internal affairs, and through 
delegates, of those of the wholesale society. Under the America) 
‘“‘plan’’ the wholesale society controls not only the wholesa|e 
but, in greater or less degree, the constituent societies, often dele- 
gating to them a large measure of local autonomy but retaining fir! 
control over them. Mr. John H. Walker, president of the Centra! 
States Cooperative Wholesale Society, East St. Louis, IIl., speat ing 
for the American plan as exemplified in his society, stated that certain 
conditions in the United States—differing nationalities, prejudices, 
the credit system, the Yankee mental attitude, ete.—made deviaticous 
from the English plan necessary in order to develop the movement 
‘rapidly and safely.’”’ He said his society was unable to get in 
viduals to subscribe the share and loan capital and it was found 
necessary to obtain funds from trade-unions. Every union wi 
lends its funds to the Central States Society is entitled to one deleg: (e 
to the meetings for every share of loan capital held. Each rv 
society has local autonomy as far as possible, e!ects its own direc’ 
makes its own by-laws, and appoints its own manager, subject to the 
veto of the wholesale. Its manager is under bond to the wholesale 
and must turn in a check for the amount of his receipts every « 
The local society must maintain a stock of merchandise to the value 
of what it obtains from the wholesale. If it does not, the latter may 
withdraw the stock and get its money. The Central States manager 
is also bonded, by a merchandising bond, to the loca! socict: 
The retail societies’ accounts are audited every three months but or 
checked every two weeks. Mr. Walker stated that the wholes 
society is a necessary feature of the American plan of operation. \t 
present the Central States Society has in its membership 140 stores 
on the English plan and 61 organized on the American plan. The 
radius of distribution is 140 miles. Mr. Walker brought out thie 
fact that he regards the American plan of operation as merely 
preliminary stage in the movement and expects that eventually al! 
the stores will go onto the original Rochdale basis. First, however, 
members need education in cooperation. 

Mr. Emerson P. Harris, of Montclair, N. J., expressed the opinion 
that operation under the American plan was safe while under gov 
administration, but he doubted whether any great step forward woud 
be made by deviation from cooperative principle, saying that wii) 
operation under the American plan might be ‘good exercise’ «1\( 
was very teresting, it was not cooperation and might or might 1" 
be tending toward cooperation. . 

Mr. John Nummivuori, manager of the Cooperative Central |x 
change, Superior, Wis., expressed the opinion that before the whole- 
sale was started it should be shown that there was a need for it. [le 
pointed out that the history of cooperative wholesaling in the Unite: 
States shows that the preferable way to begin wholesale buying 
through a joint purchasing agency and that retail societies shoul’ 
not immediately acquire a warehouse and a lot of goods. He warned 
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cooperative societies that they should not try to “put up a big front” 
promoters do that—but should build up the movement slowly and 
ina Way that will last. He traced what he considered should be the 
course of development, starting with from half a dozen to a dozen 
societies doing joint buying. He favored making the buying agency 
an incorporated society with the retail societies subscribing stock in 
proportion to their membership and going into the project with the 
idea of permanency. Share capital in the wholesale should not 
belong to individuals but to retail societies, though loan capital ma; 
be accepted from the former. The retail societies should take the 
sume interest in the wholesale as the individual members should take 
in the retail societies. Mr. Nummivuori stated that while competition 
is keener in the wholesale than in the retail business, the cooperative 
wholesale can buy at nearly the same conditions as the large private 
buyer. The wholesale society represented by him, the Cooperative 
Central Exchange, composed largely of Finnish societies, had, he said, 
shown a profit from the beginning. It now has 49 member societies 
and does a yearly business of half a million dollars. He emphasized 
the point that cooperators should ‘start small and develop gradually.” 
In the report of the committee on wholesaling the following points 
were vwaaiels 2 out for guidance in the establishment of a cooperative 


wholesale: Joint buying should be undertaken first. Members should 
be retail societies and should subscribe at least $500 worth of share 
capital for each 100 individual members; $1,000 would be better. 
The number of delegates to meetings of the wholesale society to which 
member societies are entitled should also be based on their member- 
ship. Not more than 5 per cent of the turnover of the wholesale 


should be used for organization purposes. It is not the number of 
member societies that determines the success of the wholesale, but 
the amount of patronage they give it. Salesmen are not necessary. 
In the system of members and wholesale there should be decentralized 
control but centralized administration. The wrong way is to begin 
with the wholesale and then organize retail societies to support it. 
The national wholesale should be preceded by district wholesales. It 
should always be borne in mind that the ultimate aim of the wholesale 
is production and manufacture. 


Direct Trading. 


N THE subject of direct trading between consumers’ and farmers’ 
societies, Mr. Waldemar Niemela, manager of the New England 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, Boston, Mass., was of the opinion 
that if the farmers’ societies will cooperate with the consumers’ 
societies the latter should give them the preference. He stated, 
however, that it had been his experience that the consumers’ society 
can do better in dealing with the regular brokers, and cited one case 
in which the farmers’ society refused to recognize the consumers either 
as cooperators or as brokers and another in which the consumers were 
charged more than other purchasers. According to Mr. Niemela, the 
farmers’ organizations take the position that the consumers’ stores 
should share their profits with them. Commendatory mention, how- 
ever, was made of the treatment accorded to the consumers’ societies 
by the various cooperative cigar factories. 
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Cooperative Communities. 


R. PICKETT of the Llano Cooperative Colony at Leesville, Ly. 
described that colony, which he said has a 20,000-acre tract ani 

is self-supporting in everything but clothing. All the inhabitan:-. 
men, women, and children, receive the same compensation—$ | 
a week for six days’ work, eight hours a day. The children receiy, 
these wages for attending school and performing various little task.. 
the women for performing their household duties, and the men {vo 
work done in the community enterprises. Each member of the « 
munity has his own job but may be transferred to any other in ay 
emergency. Everything is free except food and clothing, tho. 
being debited against the wages received. These two commodities 
are charged for only in order to prevent their being wasted. 
















Cooperative Banking. 


R. McCALEB of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Cooperative National Bank of Cleveland, stated that (ha: 
bank has $1,000,000 capital. Nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
was subscribed by citizens of Cleveland. The bank will pay 4 pe 
cent on savings and 2 per cent on checking accounts of $500 or more. 
The bank, he said, is cooperative in that the shareholders agree to 
limit their dividends in any one year to 10 per cent. All earnings 
in excess of this will go to the depositors in the form of an increas: 
in interest on their deposits. 

Mr. McCaleb was of the opinion that credit institutions lie at 
bottom of our economic system, and he urged workers to contro! thei: 
own sources of credit through the organization of credit unions. |e 
stated that 50 persons, each subscribing one or two shares at $5 or S11) 
a share, were sufficient to start such a union. One case was cited o! 
a credit union which started with a capital of $26.40. One feature 
of the credit union is that no one can be either a borrower or a depos- 
itor without being a shareholder. Nearly all loans are made on per- 
sonal credit. The chief advantage of the credit union is that each 
member has behind him the combined capital of all the members, 
and knows where he can turn in an emergency. 





















Education. 






"THE need of education in the cooperative principles was broug!i! 
out by several speakers, the introduction of courses on coop- 
eration into the public schools being favored. Dr. Lauman 0! 
Cornell University thought that cooperators need an education 'n 
cooperative history. The course in cooperation given by Cornel 
University includes the history of the movement, and of the various 

types of societies, and, finally, the study of the philosophy of the mo\ c- 

ment. He said, in response to a question, that the best way to obtain 
| courses In cooperation would be through the agricultural colleges. 
Dr. Warbasse here remarked that some half dozen colleges have 

| applied to the Cooperative League of America for suggestions as ‘0 
courses on cooperation. Dr. Lauman was of the opinion that the 
greater the attempt to force cooperation from above, the greater tlic 
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failure. “You can’t create cooperative success simply out of 
philosophy..’’ 

Mr. Severi Allanne, educational director of the Cooperative Centra! 
Exchange of Superior, Wis., described the work being done by that 
society. In 1917 a course in cooperation was given, lasting two weeks 
and attended by 15 students; in 1919, the course was extended to 
four weeks and was attended by 43 students; in 1920 it was further 
extended to six weeks and was attended by 34 pupils. The purpose 
of the course is to train workers to be managers. The chief difficulty 
encountered by the Exchange lies in the inequalities in the amount 
of schooling already received by the students. Some students have 
received some education either in this or other countries; others have 
had no education of any sort. Since the Exchange operates chiefly 
among the Finns, difficulties of language also arise. The Ex- 
change endeavors to place its students in employment on com- 
pletion of the course. About 70 per cent of those who attended last 
year are now engaged in the movement in some capacity. 


Cooperative league of America. 


PERHAPS the most significant action taken by the convention was 

the organization of the Cooperative League of America as a 
permanent national body. The object of the league will be “to 
promote the cause of cooperation: to develop mutual aid in place of 
antagonism; to favor the spread of knowledge of cooperative methods; 
to unite all consumers of the United States for the above purposes 


and for the purpose of international federation; and to encourage 
the acquirement of the agencies of production.” 

The plan as adopted provides for State leagues with local autonomy 
and for district federations within the State. The national organiza- 
tion of which the State leagues will be members will have no control 
over them except that the constituent societies must be acceptable 
to it. 

The board of directors of the new body are as follows: 


A. P. Bower, Reading, Pa., vice president Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor: 
president Keystone Cooperative Association. 

James A. Duncan, Seattle, Wash., secretary Seattle Central Labor .Council; Co- 
operative Food Products Association of Seattle. 

L.. 8. Herron, Omaha, Nebr., editor Nebraska Union Farmer; Farmers’ Cooperative 
Educational Union of America. 

W.S. Lansdon, Salina, Kans.. organizer and lecturer Farmers’ Educational and Coop 
erative Union. 

R. A. McGowan, Washington, D. C., department of cooperative education, Nationa! 
Catholic Welfare Council. 

Robert McKechan, East St. Louis, I1l., manager Central States Cooperative Wholesale 
Society. 

John F. McNamee, Cleveland, Ohio, editor and manager Brotherhood of Locomotiy« 
Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine; (‘onsumers’ (ooperative Society of Cleveland. 

Waldemar Niemela, Boston, Mass., manager New England Cooperative Whoiesale 
Society; United Cooperative Society. 

John Nummivuori, Superior, Wis., manager Cooperative Central Exchange. 

Joseph Schlossberg, New York, N. Y., secretary Amalgamated Clothing Workersoi 
America. 

Morris Sheppard, Texas, United States Senator, promoter of Federal cooperative law. 
Albert Sonnichsen, Willimantic, Conn., secretary Cooperative League of America: 
Workingmen’s Consumers’ Cooperative Society of New York. 
Aaron Stolinsky, New York, N. Y.. secretary Federation of Jewish Cooperative 

Societies of America. 
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J. P. Warbasse, Brooklyn, N. Y., president Cooperative League of America; Finnis!, 
Cooperative Trading Association of Brooklyn. 

A. W. Warinner, Brookfield, Mo., district advisor Cooperative League of Americ 
Cooperative League of Brookfield. 


The following officers were chosen: President, J. P. Warbasse; vic. 
agro et A. P. Bower; general secretary, J. F. McNamee; treasure; 
. Niemela. 





Resolutions. 


AMONG the resolutions adopted were those favoring the organi: 

tion of an intercollegiate society ; putting the convention on reco 
as not indorsing certain cooperative organizations which were nam: 
expressing “appreciative sympathy” for the efforts of cooperatiy 
producers and hoping for their highest success; providing that ¢! 
new Cooperative League of America shall define the standards det; 
mining true cooperative societies; and urging the adoption of 
designated seal or symbol and word which could be used only |, 
genuine cooperative societies. 





Attitude of International Labor Office Toward Cooperation.’ 


tinuous relations and a confident collaboration between 

cooperative organizations and the International Labor Offi 
Do not regard this as simply the expression of my sympatli 
formed long ago, for the cooperative movement, but as a con 
tion resulting from the actual examination of the function of | 
Permanent Labor Organization, and of the tasks incumbent uj 
its organ of study and executive action—the International [a 
Office. 

I need only‘recall the whole development of the cooperative mo 
ment for nearly a century, from the humble booth of the poor 
weavers of Rochdale, to the powerful and numerous producti: 
undertakings of the wholesale societies, in order to give an idea 0 
the many points of view from which cooperation may interest the | 
ternational Labor Office: Organization of working-class consumpti 
increase of the purchasing power of wages at the expense of | 
middlemen, and at the same time the first contact of the worker- 
with the cares and responsibilities of the conduct of economic ente:- 
prises; then, as the movement grows, the creation by means of | 
accumulated savings of the workers of factories, workshops, av 
cultural estates, and as a consequence the obligation for the org: 
ized consumers to solve on their own account all the problem- 
the organization of labor, methods and rates of remunerati:: 
working hours, conditions of health, safety and comfort, relatic'- 
between the technical direction and the executive staff, etc. 

The cooperative societies approach all these problems with | 
spirit of sympathy which attaches them to the world of the work«'- 
from which they recruit the majority of their adherents, and fro 
which they can not separate themselves without denying thir 


| ATTACH the greatest importance to the establishment of ¢.n- 








' Statement of M. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labor Office, published in Interna’ 
Cooperative Bulletin, London, September, 1920. 
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origin and abandoning their ideal. But, at the same time, the, 
have to defend the general imterests of the consumers, and take ac- 
count of the economic, commercial and financial necessities whic! 
are imposed upon them equally with their private competitors. 
The cooperative societies occupy therefore, as regards all the ques- 
tions which interest the International Labor Office, a peculiar 
position which gives a particular interest to the tendencies whici: 
they represent as well as to the practical solutions which they them- 
selves adopt in their enterprises. 

In the next place, the cooperative movement has attained such a 
degree of development that it can not adopt an indifferent attitude 
toward the great world problems of economic organization. Ac- 
cordingly the cooperative societies have been led to propose that the 
distribution of the most important foodstuffs and of raw materials 
should no longer be left to the unrestricted play of private interests, 
but should be made to depend upon a certain international organiza- 
tion, the initial form of which might be the creation of an interna- 
tional office of prices and stocks. 

A proposition to this effect has been adopted by the Superior 
Council of Cooperation of France (Conseil Supérieur de la Coopéra- 
tion de France). 1 recalled this cooperative initiative when the 
International Congress of Miners recently decided to notify the 
International Labor Office and the League of Nations of a resolu- 
tion for the creation of an international office for the distribution of 
coal. The International Labor Office will follow with interest the 
manifestations on the part of cooperators in favor of an international 
organization of economic relations, and also practical aciiievements 
in the same sense which may arise from the negotiations entered 
into between the national wholesale societies, wit!) a view to estab- 
lishing the exchange of their supplies and productions on an organic 
basis. 

[ have pointed out the reasons for which it appears to me indis- 
pensable that the International Labor Office should possess a com- 
plete collection of documents and a continuous supply of informa- 
tion in regard to the life of the cooperative movement, and in regard 
to its tendencies and practical activity. These reasons have seemed 
to me sufficiently strong to warrant the creation of a technical 
section dealing specially with cooperative questions. It will be the 
duty of this section to follow the cooperative movement in every 
country, its progress and its achievements, and also its manifesta- 
‘tions and its relations with the labor and social movement. While 
reserving to the cooperation of consumers the eminent place whic!) 
belongs to it in the cooperative movement as a whole, the coopera- 
tive section of the International Labor Office will follow equally 
the development of the other forms of cooperation, such as coopera- 
tion in production, and labor and agricultural cooperation. In 
several countries, in fact, in Italy for example, all forms of coopera- 
tion are united by close bonds on the common basis of the defense 
of the collective interest, and it seems clear that in other countries 
the moment will arrive when consumers’ cooperative societies, 
cooperative societies for production, and agricultural cooperative 
societies, will cease to ignore each other, and will be led to regularize 
their mutual relations. In proportion as the information it acquires 
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enables it so to do, the cooperative section will be required to brinv 
together and compare the cooperative experiences of differen; 
countries, and to proceed from such comparison to the connecte<! 
study of every question presenting a general interest. 

Such is the place which cooperation at present occupies in t}), 
interests and activity of the International Labor Office. Is |; 
possible to go further? Can cooperation hope, as the Internation: 
Cooperative Alliance has already demanded, to have its own rc) 
resentation in the organs of the Permanent Labor Organization, |, 
its general conferences, and in the governing body of the Int. 
national Labor Office ? 

For my part, I appreciate the full value of the arguments whi:|, 
the cooperative organizations are able to present in support of thiciy 
levanie. It is, in my opinion, greatly ifeeieablo that, side by sid. 
with the delegates of the Governments, of the employers’ organiz:-. 
tions and of the workers’ organizations, delegates of the cooperati\. 
organizations should represent the general interest of the consume: 
in all questions bearing on conditions of labor and production. 

At present, in accordance with the terms of article 389 of the 
Treaty of Peace, each nation is represented at the general labo. 
conferences by two delegates of the Government, one delegate 
the employers’ organizations, and one delegate of the work 
organizations. The representation on the governing body of 
International Labor Office is established on the same basis. 

It is right to observe also that at the general conferences ¢ 
delegate may be accompanied by technical advisers, to the nunii« 
of two at the most for each of the different subjects inserted in : 
agenda for the session. These technical advisers can not vote, })\\1 
they are allowed to speak at the request of the delegate to wi: 
they are attached, and with the pened authorization of the presideat 
of the conference. No conditions are laid down for the choice |! 
the technical advisers of the Government delegates. The Gov 
ments are therefore quite free to find a place among their techn 
advisers for representatives of the cooperative organizations. Now, 
there is no doubt that observations made at conferences by teclini «i 
advisers able to speak in the name of the cooperative movem:i! 
would have a peculiar weight with the delegates of the Governm:i:'- 
and of the employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

But the wish expressed by the International Cooperative Alliai 
so far as it seeks to secure for the cooperative organizations a «ii 
representation, and for their delegates a deliberative voice, can | 
be satisfied without a modification of the Treaty of Peace. 

I need not insist on all the delicate questions which might be ra'- 
by any proposition for the modification of the fundamental con- 
tution of the Permanent Labor Organization, but the problei 
cooperative representation deserves to be studied, and it will !\" 
doubt be possible to determine in what concrete form, likel) 
receive general support, the wish of the Cooperative Alliance mig ‘| 
we entertained by the governing body of the International La!wr 

ice. 
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Cooperative Bank Established in Finland.’ 
N OCTOBER 5, the Svenska Finlands Andelsbank (Cooperative 


Bank of Sw edish F inland) was established in Helsingfors. ‘The 
new bank is founded on the cooperative plan and w “ill same sto 
icultural industries in the Swedish-speaking parts of the countr) 
The e par value of a share will be 100 Finnish marks and the ban’. wi! 
commence its work as soon as subscriptions have been received fo: 
20,000 shares. 


~~ — —— 


Cooperation in Navigation in Italy.” 


organization in 1918 of the Cooperativa Garibaldi, a society 

whose purpose is to make all ships the property of the men who 
sail them. Only members of the Italian Fe« Ee ‘ation of Sea Workers 
may hold stock in the company and then only to the amount of 
5, 000 lire ($965, par). The stock is paid for in monthly installments 
of from 45 to 60 lire ($8.69 to $11. 58, par), according to the rank of 
the seaman. 

The company began by buying five steamers from the Italian 
Government in May, 1920. The fleet now includes seven ships, sailine 
from the home port of Genoa. 

Cargoes are carried at current rates and the profits so made wiil 
eventually be used to repurchase the outstanding stock, on which 
interest from the time of investment will then be paid to the share- 
holders. When all the stock has been thus called in, the ships will 
become the property of the Italian Federation of Sea Workers and 
all of the « earnings will revert to the general treasury. 


A NEW field of cooperative activity was entered, in Italy, with the 





Data furnished by Us United States Consul at Helsingfors, Oct.8, 1920, and publishedin Commerce liep_rt 
Washington, for Nov. 22, 1920. 
_ ?Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, issues of Oct. 20 and 27, 1920, 
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Agreement Affecting Employees of Haverhill (Mass.) Shoe Manv 


facturers Association. 


tatives of the Haverhill, Mass., Shoe Manufacturers Associat i 

and of the Shoe Workers Protective Union, affecting 57 fir 
and corporations manufacturing shoes, and a force of workers num} 
ing approximately 8,300. Briefly, the agreement furnishes a means /\) 
preventing strikes and lockouts and provides that all differen: 
which can not be adjusted between the business agent of the union 
and the secretary of the association shall be referred to an adjustme)) 
committee. It is also provided that only members of the union sh). 
be employed, if available; otherwise nonunion help may be employ«|! 
temporarily, until union help can be furnished. The text of | 
agreement is as follows: 


YY NOVEMBER 12, 1920, an agreement was signed by represe 


Working Agreement. 


Agreement entered into this 12th day of November, 1920, by and between the Sh 
Workers Protective Union, Haverhill, Mass., party of the first part, hereinafter ca! 
the employees, and the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Association, of Haverhill, M. 
arties of the second part, hereinafter called the employers. consisting of the follow 
rms and corporations manufacturing shoes, to wit: 
[Here follows a list of 57 firms and corporations. | 
and all others who may hereafter become members of the Haverhill Shoe Manuiact 
Association. 

WITNESSETH: 

ARTICLE 1. During the term of this agreement there shall be no lockout on the pact 
of the employer nor shall the employer force the employees to cease work in an 
department covered by this agreement unless it is shown there is no work to be done 
in said department in said factory, and there shall be no strike on the part of | 
employees in the factory of the employer in said Haverhill, Mass. 

Art. 2. Any difference arising between the parties hereto or any of them during 
the term of this agreement which is not mutually adjusted between the business avcu! 
of the local union of said Shoe Workers Protective Union directly concerned and | 
secretary of the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Association, or representatives of s.1( 
joe 2 4 when differences may arise shall be referred to an Adjustment Committ 
and said grievance shall be decided in no other way. Said Adjustment Commiit 
shall be composed of three members of the Haverhi]! Shoe Manufacturers Association 
and three members of the Shoe Workers Protective Union, one of whom shall be 
pointed by the Joint Shoe Council and who shal! be the permanent member of 
Adjustment Board for a term of three months, the remaining two members to be 
ym ste — localinvolved. Neither business agents of the local union of the 5! 

‘orkers tective Union nor secretaries of the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers A: 
ciation, shall serve on such committee, The party requesting that a difference be » 
ferred to said Adjustment Committee shall give written notice of said request, =»! 
notice to be given to the secretary of the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Associati: 
The Adjustment Committee shall hear the parties within ten days after such requc*! 
has been presented and in all cases heard by said Board of Adjustment said Haverhi!! 
Shoe Manufacturers Association shall iaenils materials or shoes to show how the oper: 
tion is performed and shall render a decision ten days after hearing it. In case of the 
failure of the Adjustment Committee to agree said committee shall select a seventh 
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party whose decision shall be binding to both parties. Pertinent evidence may be 
obtained from any locality. Any settlement made by said Adjustment Committee 
shall date from the time aforesaid written notice of difference was presented. In 
case of failure of Adjustment Committee to agree the difference shall be referred to a 
local Board of Arbitration. The aforesaid Board to be composed of three members, 
one chosen by the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Association, one chosen by the Shoe 
Workers Protective Union, the two members so chosen to choose a third member, and 
the three parties so chosen shall sit with the Adjustment Board. A majority vote 
of this Joint Board shall settle the question and both parties to this agreenemt mutually 
agree that they shall abide by the same. Any settlement made by said Adjustment 
Board or decision by the Joint Board shall date from the time the aforesaid written 
notice of the difference was presented. 

Art. 8. This agreement shall cover all departments of the factory. 

Art. 4. Itismutually agreed that none but members of the Shoe Workers Protective 
Union in good standing shall be employed to do the operations in the above named 
departments. Coden eset ggg Mawatha teen met edie alge detadle trroape before 
a nonunion operator is hired. All persons employed to do the work as above shall be 
put to work immediately, and they shall report to the local headquarters at the end 
of the half day on which they were so employed and the Shoe Workers Protective 
Union agrees to issue a temporary permit. Where a nonunion person has been em- 
ployed, said temporary tom to be good only until a competent union operator can 
be furnished. Ii it is claimed that the employer violated the above agreement re- 
garding employing help and the matter is not rectified after three days written notice 
has been given, it shall be adjusted under Clause 2 of this agreement and same shall 
be adjusted within three days. 

Arr. 5. The business agent and collector of each local union of the Shoe Workers 
Protective Union shall have access to the departments of the factory in which the work 
under the jurisdiction of such local is done for the purpose of performing such official 
duties as business agent or collector may require is done [sic] in said department 
In case of difference the Adjustment Committee shall have access to such department 
to investigate such difference with or without the business agent of the local involved 

Arr. 6. It is further agreed that if the employer decides to introduce new work or 
change any manner or form or process of manulacturing shoes from the manner and 
form in which the work is being done during the life of this agreement, immediate 
notice shall be given to the proper agents of the local unions affiliated with the Shoe 
Workers Protective Union before any change takes place. In case of a difference 
arising over a price to be paid for new work, namely, work of a kind not heretofore 
done, or by process not heretofore used, pending the consideration and adjustment 
or arbitration of such difference the work shall be performed at the piece price then 
paid for work nearest similar thereto, the difference between this and the price 
finally determined for such new work to be paid or refunded, as the case may be, 
dating from the time the new work was introduced. During the pendency or adjust- 
ment of any difference, or at any other time, nothing shail be done by said employees 
to hinder, impede, retard, or prevent production. 

Arr. 7. It 1s agreed by both parties that a committee on prices shall be appointed 
with representatives in equal numbers from the Shoe Workers Protective Union, 
and the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Association, to study the situation, classifying 
the various factories into grades and establishing prices in those grades. When the 
report of said committee is accepted, prices and grades so determined upon, shall 
become operative at once in all the factories which are a party to this agreement 
and prices shall be retroactive to the expiration of the last price list in operation. 
Pending the report and final acceptance of this new schedule of prices by the above 
committee the prices last paid in each individual factory shall be continued. 

Art. 8. The discharge of any employee considered a just grievance by the Shoe 
Workers Protective Union shall be considered a difference within the meaning oi 
this agreement and the matter shall be referred to the Adjustment Board as provided 
for in clause 2 of this agreement. In case such employee is restored to his or her 
position, he or she shall be compensated for lost time because of such wrongful dis- 
charge in an amount fixed by the Board of Adjustment. 

Arr. 9. The employer shall have the benefit of this agreement only while he is a 
member of the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers Association and upon his ceasing to 
be a member this agreement shall thereupon automatically terminate. 

Art. 10. All shop rules and working conditions now in force to continue and become 
a part of this agreement subject to change from time to time, at the request of either 
party in writing to the Adjustment Board as provided by the above board. 

\rr. 11. Except as defined in paragraph 9 this agreement shall remain in force 
until December 31, 1922. Should either party desire to alter, amend or annul this 
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agreement it shall be given written notice thereof to the other party three mon 
before the expiration of the agreement, and if the parties fail to give notice, +) 
agreement shall continue in force another year, and so on from year to year un) 
such notice is given. It is further agreed that the question of prices to be in eff, 

= and after May 1, 1921, shall be opened February 1, 1921, and completed April | 

21. 

Art. 12. It is further mutually agreed that any manufacturer who is a part 
this ement will not have any shoes which are in a partially finished conditi,y, 
brought into his factory or factories in Haverhill, Mass., from a factory where th... 
have a strike, or have any work whatever done on shoes that were partially ma, 
in another factory where a strike existed. It is further agreed that in the event . 
shortage of help that work can be sent elsewhere to be done with the consent of 
Shoe Workers Protective Union or work can be brought into Haverhill to be do 
under the same conditions. 

Art. 13. It is hereby agreed and declared by and between the parties hereto tha 
no action or legal proceedings shall be commenced or prosecuted by any oj th. 
parties hereto at law or in equity against the other of them touching any of 
matters, causes, or things whatsoever set forth herein until the matter, cause 
thing has by written notice been brought to the attention of the other party, an 
thereafter a ha aa held within three days by the Board of Adjustment, and a pe 
of at least ten days expires from the date of said hearing before said Board of Ad 
ment unless the said ten days allowed for said award is extended in writing 

In witness whereof: Said parties of the first part and said party of the second 
hereto set their hands this day and year as above written. 


Labor Agreement in the Trawling Branch of the Fishing Industry 





JOINT conference council to handle questions affecting 
relations of emplovers and employees in the trawling brane! 
of the fishing industry has been provided by an agreement 

recently negotiated between representatives of the Fishermen - 
Union of the Atlantic, and the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co. of Glouce-: 
the Bay State Fishing Co. of Boston, and the Frank C. Pearce Co 
Gloucester. The agreement covers a period of three vears. . 
council is to deal with matters of policy primarily, but it will a/<0 
endeavor to settle all questions which can not be satisfactori|\ 
adjusted by lower agencies. This will be done so far as possi)lc 
by candid discussions without resort to arbitration. The settlement 
of particular questions relating to wages, working conditions, ei’ 
is left to special negotiations from time to time as occasion m:\ 
warrant. It is announced that a similar agreement will be brow 
about if possible covering the vessels in the schooner branch o/ 1/1 
fishing industry of the north Atlantic. The preamble of the agrec- 
ment 1s as follows: 

We recognize that the interests of workers and employers and of the consi: 
public are at many points fundamentally identical in the fishing industry. 
our earnest desire at all times to promote this community of interest, and to est: 
the contro! of labor relations in our industry on the permanent basis of cooper: 
and mutual understanding, with peaceful negotiations and sympathetic ap) 
mutual adjustment of any difficulties that may arise, as the methods of dealing 
each other. 





1 Data taken from New York Evening Post for Nov. 29, 1920, p. 7. 
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Agreement. 


HIE agreement sets forth these general principles to govern the 
labor policy for the industry: 


(1) All parties in the industry shall continuously strive to promote and maintain 
‘yst and harmonious relations between employers and workers, based upon the prin- 
ciples of equity and sympathetic investigation of fact, recognizing that the prime 
essential in the cooperative control of labor relations by workers and employers is 
not the particular form of administration that may be set up, but the attitude of all 
parties concerned toward each other and toward any plan that may be adopted. 

2) The industry recognizes the propriety and necessity of its workers receiving a 
reasonable living wage as a minimum, which wage shall be sufficient to provide for 
the necessities of life as well as for progressive standards of living; and it further 
recognizes that a proper relation between a guaranteed minimum amount of remunera- 
tion and a reasonable opportunity for earnings above that minimum shoula be main- 
1 ined. 

3) It is recognized that in all wage adjustments, after proper provision has been 
made for the principle of the minimum wage as set forth above, due recognition shall 
be given to the economic conditions of the industry. 

{) Barring factors inherent in the nature of the industry and other uncontrollable 
conditions, continuity of employment and reasonable quality and degree of produc- 
tion consistent with full safeguards for the health and well-being of the workers and 
the general welfare of the industry, are essential. 

5) Uniform and comprehensive methods of investigation and record on labor 
relations and related factors throughout the industry are prerequisite to any sound 
basis of fact for determining proper conditions throughout the industry. 

6) All matters requiring adjustment, shall be settled through regularly established 
channels of candid discussion and peaceful negotiation and adjustment, without 
resort to lockouts, strikes, boycotis, blacklist, or other such methods. 

7) All matters requiring adjustment shall be settled, in so far as possible, at their 
source, Without the exercise of appeal except as a last resort. 

8) Due recognition shall be given in all questions to the protection of local interests. 

These principles governing our labor policy sre frankly predicated upon the right 
of both employers and workers to organize as thy may wish in any lawful associations 
without discrimination, to bargain collectively when they desire, and to be repre- 
sented hy representatives of their own chovosing in negotiations and adjustments 
with respect to terms and conditions of employment and work in the industry. 


Provision is made for choosing, if occasion should demand, a 
board of final review which is to be employed only as a last resort 
to settle questions in dispute. 
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Employment in Selected industries in November, 1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated repor: 

T concerning the volume of employment in November, 192() 

from representative establishments in 13 manufacturine 
industries and in bituminous coal mining. Comparing the figures 
of November, 1920, with those of identical establishments for 
November, 1919, it appears that im 4 industries there was an increas» 
in the number of persons employed, while in 10 there was a decreas: 
The largest increase, 130.3 per cent, is shown in coal mining, whi! 
the smallest increase, 4.4 per cent, is shown in paper making. 
Decreases of 39.4 per cent and 31.3 per cent appear in woolen, anc! 
boots and shoes. Cigars show a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 

Six of the 14 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll in November, 1920, as compared with November, 1919, 
and 8 show a decrease. The most important percentage increasc, 
348.5, appears in coal mining. The next largest imcreases are 56. 
per cent in iron and steel and 39.4 per cent in car building and 
repairing. Cotton manufacturing shows an increase of 1.7 per cent. 
Respective decreases of 37 per cent, 36.8 per cent, and 33.7 per 
cent appear in men’s ready-made clothing, automobiles, and tlic 
woolen industry. 

The large increases reported in the coal mining industry in 
November, 1920, as compared with a year ago are due to the recovery 
from a period of strikes in November, 1919. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBE?: 
1919 AND 1920. 



































Estab | Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
lish 
ae | Per | Per 
eter | Period | _ , cent cen! 
Industry. No- ofpay | No- No- of in- : : ofin 
vem- | oll. vem- | vem- | crease | Novem- |November,| crease 
ber | bw i ‘) or ber, 1919. 1920. ( ) rt 
a . | 1920. e- de 
both | } ' 
“ crease crea 
years. | | (—). ( 
’ i lal os x —— 
Iron and steel.............-- 108 | } month.|134, 404 |179, 544 |-+ 33.6 {$9,091,664 |$14, 197, 947 | 
Automobile manufacturing. 44 | 1 week. ./135,828 | 96,264 |— 29.1 | 4,387,196 | 2,771,456 
Car building and repairing. . 49 | }month.! 56,838 | 69,656 |+ 22.6 | 3,636,903 | 5,071,455 | + i 
Cotton manufacturing....... 55 | Ll week..' 45,499 | 43,393 |— 4.6 783, 433 796,382; + |! 
Cotton finishing............. 15 |...do....| 12,197 | 9,226 |— 24.4 | 260, 196 199, 803 > 
Hosiery and underwear. .... 51 |...do....| 29,088 | 20,398 |— 29.9 504, 329 351,331 | — 30.5 
sa othe RR a6 | 2'weeks.| 19,064 | 177015 |= 147 | "807.152 | 7017539 | — 10 
Prrrrrri TTT te tte weeks. ’ — 34. ye J 
Men’sready-madeclothing..| 40 | 1 week... 20/964 | 20,683 |— 31.0 | 903,873 | 569, 836 7.0 
Dootamashors ne] fe (codecs | arem [ape |= a3 | dot | Sa | 
oots and shoes............- a — 31. , 409, , 288 | 3.1 
Paper making............... 53 |...do....| 30,474 | 31,810 |+ 4.4| '733,809| 936,540 7.6 
Cigar manufacturing. . ...... §2 |...do....| 17,096 | 16,953 |— .8| 351,720 362,301 | + 
Coal mining (bituminous). . . 65 | }month.| 8,338 | 19,200 |4+130.3 | 374,258 | 1,678,610 | +51>» 
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Comparative data for November, 1920, and October, 1920, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 3 industries there 
was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in November 
as compared with October and.in 11 a decrease. ‘The increases m 
the number of persons employed are 3.6 per cent in coal mining, 3.1 
per cent in cigars, and 1.5 per cent in car building and repairing. 
Decreases of 17 per cent, 12.5 per cent, and 12.1 per cent appear in 
men’s ready-made clething, woolen, and hosiery and underwear, 
respectively. 

In comparing November with October, 1 industry shows an 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees, while 13 show 
a decrease. ‘The one increase is 2.6 per cent in cigars. The largest 
decreases are 31.2 per cent in automobiles and 23.5 per cent in 
men’s ready-made clothing. Coal mining shows a decrease of 0.3 
per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABL SHMENTS IN OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER, 1920. 






































Estal Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
“ J- i 
lish- - —————_|-—_——_—- 
ments j 
Per | Per 
report- Period of t of [ 
Industry. ing for | + ®10@0 4 OOM St cent o 
October P23 roll. | Octo- |Novem-jincrease October, | November, increase 
and ber, | ber, | (+) | “999 1920 (+) 
Neveu 1920. 1920. | or de- | 4 : or de- 
her crease | crease 
: (—). | (—9. 
————————— - 8 ee _ ——E—SS 2 — — . — 
Iron and steel.............. 109 | 4 month./188,007 {181,923 | — 3.2 '$15, 155,772 |$14, 448, 545 — 4.7 
Automobile manufacturing. 44 | 1 week. ./108, 993 | 96,721 | —11.2| 4,057,482] 2'790/011| —31.2 
Carbuilding andrepairing. . 47 | 4 month.! 59,635 , + 1.5] 4,464,122 | 4,383,007; — 1.8 
Cotton manufacturing... ...) 50 | 1 week..| 37,246 | 35,454; — 4.8) 709,089 655, 455 7.4 
Cotton finishing. ....... sail 15 |...do....| 9,482] 9,226;/—2.7] 216,019| 199,803} — 7.9 
Hosiery and underwear. . ..! 55 |...do....| 23,402 | 20,561 | —12.1 | 430, 533 347, 002 19.4 
Woolen aah aeitteneetee< ce 51 580s: 32,943 | 28,829] —12.5| 735,582] 672,782; — 8.5 
eee ee Ee ee i 43 | 2 weeks.| 16,850 | 16,264 | — 3.5 | 771, 340 | 671, 881 —12.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 43 | 1 week. .| 24,258 | 20,144 | —17.0| 726,267! 555,337) —23.5 
Leather manufacturing. ... . 32 |...do..... 13,198 | 12,206 | — 7.5! 348,704 315,905 | — 9.4 
Boots and shoes............ 73 |...do...:. 43,943 | 41,565/—5.4{ 949,954 922,271} — 2.9 
few making a 54 }...do..... 33,622 | 32,668] — 2.8 | 1,019,545 966,495} — 5.2 
‘igar manufacturing ....... 49 |...do..... 15,636 | 16,125 | 4+ 3.1 | 337, 348 346,066) +4 2.6 
Coal mining (bituminous). . | 83 | 4 month.! 22,708 | 23,527 | 4+- 3.6 | 2,047,644) 2,041,371 — .3 
_* ’ , | 


In addition to the data presented in these two tables as to the num- 
her of employees on the pay roll, 89 plants in the iron and steel in- 
dustry reported 137,332 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay-roll period reported for November, 1920, as against 
105,185 for the reported pay-roll period in November, 1919, an in- 
crease of 30.6 per cent. Figures given by 91 establishments in the 
iron and steel industry show that 145,361 employees were actuaily 
working on the last full day of the pay period reported for in Novem- 
ber, 1920, as against 152,470 for the period in October, 1920, a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


[)URING the period October 15 to November 15, 1920, establish- 

ments in 10 of the 14 industries reported changes in wage rates. 
In most of these industries, decreases in wage rates were reported 
due to general lack of orders. 
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Tron and steel.—In four establishments an increase of 74 per cent 
was granted, affecting 60.6 per cent of the employees in the firs 
establishment, 50 per cent in the second, 33.3 per cent in the third 
and 25 per cent in the fourth. An increase of 7 per cent was given 
to 36 per cent of the men in one plant; while another plant gave a |; 
per cent increase to one-half of the force. One-third of the force in 
one mill and one-tenth of the force in another mill received increas. 
of approximately 44 per cent. Four concerns reported a wage rato 
increase of 4 per cent, affecting 65 per cent of the men in one con- 
cern, 50 per cent in two concerns, and 40 per cent in the fourth con- 
cern. Thirty-nine per cent of the employees in one plant wer 
granted wage rate increases; the puddle mill tonnage men receiv ine 
a 5 per cent increase and the finishing mill tonnage men an increas 
of 24 per cent. 

Automobiles.—An increase of 9 per cent was granted by one est: })- 
lishment to 2 per cent of the men. Twelve per cent of the force in 
one plant received a decrease of 15 per cent while 66 per cent of the 
force in another plant received a decrease of 6.4 per cent. In one 
concern a decrease of 5 per cent affected 10 per cent of the employees. 

Car building and repairing.—Three per cent of the employees in 
one plant received an increase of 8 per cent, while 2 per cent of tlic 
employees in another plant received an increase of 6 per cent. [1 
one shop, 29 per cent of the force received a decrease of 8.1 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing.—All employees in one establishment were 
granted an increase of 10 per cent. Approximately the entire force 
m five plants received a decrease of 20 per cent. Two mills report«| 
respective -decreases of 15 per cent and 10 per cent, affecting «i! 
employees. A 2 per cent dividend which had been in effect for 
some months was discontinued by one concern. 

Hosvery and underwear,—About 80 per cent of the men in one 
establishment received a decrease of approximately 25 per cent. 
One plant reported decreases ranging from 15 to 30 per cent, which 
affected 95 per cent of the force, while another plant reduced one- 
half of the force 15 per cent. 

Woolen.—All employees in one mill received a decrease of 15 per 
cent. 

Silk.—In one mill the weavers were increased from 85 cents to S7} 
cents and from 90 to 95 cents per hour. The entire force of one 
establishment received a decrease of 15 per cent, while 70 per cent o! 
the force in another establishment received a decrease of 10 per cent. 

Leather.—One tannery reported a 15 per cent decrease, but tlic 

ercentage of men affected was not stated. Another plant granted a 
bodies for full-time service. 

Boots and shoes.—One factory granted a 7.3 per cent increase to 
approximately 5 per cent of the force. | 

ituminous coal.—All day men in one mine were granted an in- 
crease of $1.50 per day. One-third of the force in another mine 
received an increase of 11 per cent. 
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An Industrial Emyloyment Survey of the United States.’ 


HE successful adjustment of labor supply and demand will often 
involve the migration of workers from one State to another. 
“The Federal Government is the only means by which can be se- 
cured sufficient uniformity of method and interchange of informa- 
tion as to accomplish the desired results.” Acutely realizing this 
fact the United States Department of Labor began early in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the organization of an industrial employment survey of 
the United States. 

For the purpose of this survey, the United States is divided into nine (9) districts, 
in accordance with the United States Census, embracing at the present time 65 cities 

i leading industrial importance from which pay-roll data are secured, and 231 cities 
irom which industrial employment information is obtained. 

A district director is in charge of each district. In industrial centers, special agents 
secure actual pay-roll data. The totals of the information secured will be telegraphed, 
in code, to the administrative offices in Washington, where the reports will be ana- 
lyzed and interpretations and tabulations made. The district director transmits to 
the administrative offices, general and specific facts regarding the employment situa- 
tion in his district. 

It is planned that not later than four days after the receipt of the 
biweekly field reports in Washington, D. C., the statistical results of 
the survey will be published, on the 5th and 20th of each month, in 
the press and periodicals and in a bulletin to be distributed to indi- 
vidual employers, trade, commercial, and labor associations. ‘This 
service is to be strictly neutral, inaugurated for the purpose of regu- 
larly collecting and distributing current information regarding 
general and specific industrial employment conditions, the distribu- 
tion of labor, and the fluctuations in employment throughout the 
country. 





Activities of Illinois Free Employment Offices for November, 1920. 


employment offices for the month of November, 1920. The 

offices are located at Aurora, Bloomington, Chicago, Danville, 
Decatur, East St. Louis, Joliet, Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island, and 
Springfield. Of the total number registered, namely 18,609, more 
than 61 per cent were reported placed in positions, and of the total 
number referred to positions approximately 85 per cent were placed. 
For each 100 places offered about 128 were registered in November. 
Of the total number registered 4,900 were females, and of the number 
placed 3,486 were females. 


oe following statement records the activities of the Illinois free 





4 Data furnished by the United States Employment Service. 
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REGISTRATIONS -AND PLACEMENTS BY ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1920, BY INDUSTRY GROUP. 
































Num. 
N ber of 
“4 um- persons 
ber ot | araap | arte | Mame | Fe 
: p re-| tere! 
Industry group. rei lwanted| to ported for 
. posi- | placed./ each 
tions. tions. } 100 
places 
open 
ES ae EE ee ea ee ee 1,755 | 1,769] 1,450] 1,265 99.2 
Mnt.s6 15 sith otis et biedeedbege sees <oneesns cdaneoesceet 354 410 268 205.0 
Building and construction ...................ccececcccecccceces 1, 162 690 575 398 168.4 
tell SS AES ea aE RE PE ES RE AE Bee cd 1,184 583 736 384 203.0 
china dk cectaeh chide satecs oonewceouasstaed 2 2 1 (4) 
Domestic and personal service, hotel and restaurant........... 2,111} 2,092) 1,689) 1,245 100.9 
is I Ce » acct ccccotatencsoecccceccecccunesess 4 14 3 1 (1) 
ee Sn eve vagambbl acesbccccdecscassdassod 408 282 260 233 { 144.6 
cients suvinabnbtindavitdidadsosipsivemaabeted 3 i i 1 (4) 
i sane camdblnewemsiias andeaewns + onws eed 1, 723 730 698 494 236.0 
I aw ds wc ocean 14 3 2 1 () 
I va 9 bbc scnscccccosscescccccccccccsccaseced 27 9 8 2 (1) 
Trensportation and public utilities...........................-- 212 101 65 50 209.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.................-.--..----- i aceemracel 239 82 92 80; () 
Woodworking and furniture....................0-.2- ee seen eeee 169 44 42 38) (1) 
a i rence napense tabenduhion 1, 261 593 611 470 210.8 
eas rin occ ccecteccs cms cbscbnesucettcvcened 3,856 | 3,527} 3,277] 3,105 109.3 
i ie sl nik ono ncn bcich swe opie s Banc 3,744{ 3,658; 3,558! 3,420 } 102.3 
eh kai lkas RGR iis hd shesdh aides tbeseelaiain wndits nak otceorek obit ocd 18,609 | 14,540 | 13,479 | 11, 456 127.9 





1 Not computed, since there were less than 100 persons asked for by employers. 
Employment and Unemployment in Certain loreign Countries. 
Canada. 


a statement regarding the unemployment situation in the Do- 

minion asreported by 1,468 labor unions, with a total member- 
ship of 189,253, and also as reported by employers. The figures 11 
the first instance go back as far as December, 1915; those returne:| 
by employers give unemployment conditions by weeks from Septem- 
ber 18 to October 23, 1920. The trade-union returns show a per- 
centage of 3.25 in September, 1920, as compared with 4 per cent in 
August, 1920, and with 2.19 per cent in September, 1919. The low- 
est ewes 4 of unemployment was in June, 1918, when it was 0.50 
per cent. The percentage of unemployment in trade-unions by 11- 
dustries in September, 1920,.compared with September, 1919, ai! 
with August, 1919, is shown in the following table. Unfortunate|y 
it is not possible to give the pay-roll period, the number on the pay 
roll, or the amount of the pay roll in each industry, which inform» 
tion would make the table more nearly comparable with that for ti 
United States as given in the Montuty LaBor Review for Novetn- 
ber, 1920 (pp. 155-156). 


Eber: Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for November gives (pp. 1522-1530) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY LABOR 
UNIONS, IN SEPTEMBER, 1919 AND 1920, AND AUGUST, 1920. 


























Per cent of unemploy- 
ment in— 
industry. oi { a . 

s Se ug- 

water inner’ od 

1919. | 1920. 1920. 

fe | 4 

IN a 56s 6000000000 9b5402080n00s cn egubnnadneneseeshmesobed 2.91; 2.04; 2. 99 
aN SS vad. ntnsascanpasidsaqetbbisdsnteescsersdecsedsiacessinseseabd 05 | 38.96 | 22.40 
eT Aeon Sidhe cactsinetineeestionvanpanrsatl 0{ 1.00) 20 
ILL, od cnacmendidinahsh nineties hebess ceeceseebetpecernesed ! . 80 2.02 | 1.49 
I ilies <sobihedidinhsbliidhitdoelcssececcneeshiscenes ssenscunt 118] 15.57] 17.36 
Jem Ge dain cc ncncrnecedectqnceeceres cannes cocee cs csccnsecacaseesosed 0 6. 02 3. 00 
Se IRs a a5 i chines ns coccceb cscs ccessecctdesnecsetecsd -154 16.271 43.% 
en nn eee 1 257 8.80) 7.74 
Motain, SRE, GUNN CORVOVOMBES won cc cccccscscccccccccccscsccccesccccccs | 4.60 5. 30 | 1.74 
Mining, quarryiez, and refining of ores - . .. ... 2... 2.2.2.2 enn en ee cence eee eeees i 21 06 | 24 
ed tiene, <uliatnltetidineeasindniaancens aguiibapateemaptien | 8.6247 2.82) 16.80 
ee ee Nc ddbsindgesdbanctocedsanetal 0| @52; 45.38 
Printing, publishing, and paper goods.................---.2-2--2-2eeeeeeeeee-es {| LZ] 1.68 | 137 
POUIES GENES 0 oo cece ccccccccccpvcwesestweccccccgcccccccpsnccccseccccccces | fl 02 | 12 
Pulp, paper, AN fiber .............eceeeeeeeccceceeeecececccceececscccccccescees . 30 1.20 | mit 
a i lis car ea emnaliabennennesenes .99 77 53 
4 25k ul chat neeinnsscdesbonayecceessecasened .13 . 20 03 
SEES Ee oer ee ae ae 36 . 78 | 09 
EE FE BA EE Pe | 1.08 . 02 | 08 
CS SE Or ee eee 2. 06 . 98 | 2.78 
EE EERO EO STILE ORE | .13) 218] 35 
eh needle an vkenssbemenndnlndodihen tics séncesoesen | 2.07 1. 86 | 1.49 
Be inne a Saini qn 0 cb qawtscqeennecscoscnecsan ececcnasscecesoces 2.19 | 3.25; 4.00 








The reports from employers cover the six weeks’ period September 
18 to October 23 and give the increase or decrease in number of per- 
sons unemployed and the percentage for each week: 

Week ending September 18, an increase of 3,385 persons, or 0.4 per cent 

Week ending September 25, an increase of 1,373 persons, or 0.2 per cent. 

Week ending October 2, a decrease of 2,936 persons, or 0.4 per cent. 

Week ending October 9, a decrease of 81 persons, or 0.01 per cent. 

Week ending October 16, an increase of 175 persons, or 0.2 per cent. 

Week ending October 23, a decrease of 7.354 persons, or 1 per cent 

The most decided decrease in employment reported during the six 
weeks occurred in lumbering and its products, where 5,975 persons 
were released mostly on account of completion of the season’s opera- 
tions in sawmills. A chart is included in this portion of the report 
showing the percentage change in the number of persons on pay rolls 
during the 10 months of 1920 as reported weekly by employers mak- 
ing reports, said to number about 5,200. As already indicated, the 
number employed steadily decreased during the latter four weeks of 
the six wrecks’ period for which figures are given, so that there was a 
net increase in the volume of employment at October 23 of 6.1 per 
cent over the number on the pay rolls as reported by employers on 
January 17, 1920. Employers’ figures are not given by industry, so 
that comparison can not be made with the preceding table. 


British Guiana.' 


FARM labor in common with other labor continues very scarce. 
The birth rate in this colony exceeds the death rate. At vari- 
ous times in the past immigration from India has supplied the 


—_ 











‘Data from the United States consul at Georgetown under date of Oct. 1, 1929. 
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deficiency to a certain degree, but this is not now permitted by the 
Indian Devine and negotiations looking toward its resumption 
are at a standstill. On the other hand some 1,500 Indian laborers 
who had completed their term of indenture were repatriated during 
September. A few laborers are being brought here from Barbados 
and apportioned to the plantations, but in insignificant numbers. 
There is a small but steady stream of emigration from this colony to 
the United States, which would be larger if the cost of passage were 
less and transportation available. 

The quantity of the labor here is poor and wages are low compare: 
with those paid similar labor in the United States. Ordinary Bor 
ers receive from 75 cents to $1.25 per day; stevedores $2.50; skilled 
labor from $2 to $3. 

The carpenters’ union announced during the month that their 
wages would hereafter be $3 for eight hours’ work and this demand 
has substantially been met. Bakers have refused to work on Sunday, 
so there is now no supply of bread on Monday. 


Austria (Vienna)? 
RECENT statistics compiled by the Unemployment Office (Arbe’ts- 


losenamt) in Vienna indicate an improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation in that city, there being but 13,005 persons out of 
jobs and dependent upon Government aid, as compared with 19,()5s 
m the preceding July, 43,268 in the preceding March, and 58,717 in 
December, 1919. The peak of unemployment was reached in May, 
1919, when 129,789 were receiving Government support. The fol- 
lowing table is compiled from statistics issued by the Vienna Unem- 
ployment Office. It shows by class of worker, at four specified dates, 
the number of unemployed in Vienna receiving Government support. 


CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS RECEIVING GOVERNMENT AID 
IN VIENNA AT SPECIFIED DATES. 








Number receiving Governine.t 




















aid on— 
Class of worker. — - 
Dec. 30,| Mar. 23,| July 17,) Oct. 27, 
1919, | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. 
, | 
Metal workers and jewelers.............-...-222-20. 22 ecnccseeenceeeeees 8,105 | 7,229]; 4,797; 4,142 
mays ve pra eo eR nein awitees deed as papheysareresesnze tad BA. Gs 1, 369 
earn em ees, and transport employees............... , : 47 2, 669 
Woodworkers an tomers... SL seen Apt . ‘ = weevccsececocecese 573 370 | 1,266 9565 
i «dade cabeponpsdpavae besccdseguesceaudesssvacctedveoed 4,583 | 4,144] 1,354 997 
Mii counes seyGahpiietoihtceddddedbbsiecoubhiatecsene conanes 2,593 | 2,252; 1,106 599 
ih tabs drain Macenskber Shodatabecorscepodvasesenscecccescleccecten 34 317 180 
Workers in buildings trades..............-..---22--e2eceeeeeeeeeeeecees 2,931 | 3,512 554 8 
ee a ee 1, 341 794 985 
Workers in chemical industries... ...........0c.0ececcceececccceccecncees 56 41 192 200) 
RRA Mek, Re os Hed os Ue icds a dhdahabnh ct beeccdteles <tsondle ibbsedq 1, 134 194 
PUREE WOE. «a. cc cscsoceccoscsveccccscesescacccoccceccsess | 173 154 276 136 
Workers in publishing trades. .................2222--2cceeeeeeeeeeeeees | 864 806 790 S4 
Dir ci blans fepbudieienduimnebes4:chpeshalipeshyegndatecess | 430 340 157 | 
Do Snbtbs occ cccvencescnsbecccsecbebudrcecstldbcddcccece 15 130 61 

sd ott oN kna nhc node ibsband>yaateegbcocadsnseséqeeses 274 253 100 ) 
Hatters and artificia] flower makers. ...........2......2.-eseeeeececeees 247 76 344 18 
nv inno nen dipaen ae teeta btoapeeeadteceudcieeapesesecece 231 206 5 I 
6 SRE sc ARP RY Op | 88,717 | 43,268 | 19,058 | 13, 005 











* Data taken from Commerce Reports, Washington, for December 9, 1920, p. 1077. 
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France. 


THe United States consul at Paris in a report dated October 21, 

1920, notifies this Government that an investigation made by 
| Intransigeant reveals the fact that 30 per cent of the workers in the 
automobile inlustry were at that time idle and that unemployment 
in the clothing industry amounted to 40 per cent of the total number 
of workers. It is further announced that the minimum percentage 
of unemployed workers in the boot and shoe industry and the leather 
industries amounted to 75 per cent. Unemployment appears to be 
increasing in the jewelry industry and in the so-called book indus- 
tries. Moreover, hotel and restaurant employees have returned in 
large numbers from the summer resorts and seem to be having great 
difficulty in securing work. It is stated that the increased use of 
machinery in the baking industries has resulted in the cutting down of 
the number of workers required. <A large number of workers in the 
textile industry are also menaced with unemployment. The wool! 
spinners in the Roubaix-Tourcoing region have decided to reduce the 
hours of labor from 48 to 40 a week. A large amount of unemploy- 
ment is likewise indicated in the building industries. 


Great Britain.’ 


HERE are no figures available showing the total number of all 
persons unemployed in the United Kingdom, but there are 
certain statistics from which a reliable indication of the trend of un- 
employment may be gathered. There are something like 4,200,000 
persons engaged in various industries throughout the United King- 
dom who are at present insured against unemployment under the 
national insurance acts of 1911 to 1916.4 Of these 4,200,000 work- 
people, 114,771 were drawing unemployment insurance benefits and 
out-of-work donations on August 1, which number rose to 159,277 on 
October 1, and one week later to 288,291. 

In addition, certain trade-unions, with an aggregate membership 
of approximately 1,500,000 (consisting principally of skilled labor- 
ers), reported on August 1 that 21,144 of their members were out 
of employment. These unions reported on October 1 that their un- 
employed members had increased to 36,017; but it should not be 
overlooked that during this same two-month period their member- 
ship had also grown by a few more than 135,000. These figures do 
not reflect unemployment which is the result of short time or broken 
time, by which means a large amount of additional unemployment 
has been brought about, especially in the skilled textile trades. 


What the Labor Exchange Registers Show. 


Again, all the employment exchanges in various parts of the coun- 
try keep what is called a “live register” of unemployed persons re- 
porting at these exchanges. The total number of persons so regis- 
tered has taken a sharp turn upward since August 1, as may be noted 








‘Excerpts from article published in Commerce Reports, Washington, for Dec. 1, 1920, pp. 963-966. 
These acts have been extended to cover about 12,000,000 persons automatically as from Nov. 8, and 


the Seale of benefits has been considerably increased all around. MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for September, 
1920, pp. 165-169, 
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below (the last column of the table representing the change that had 
taken place since the previous report): 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ON LABOR EXCHANGE REGISTERS AT SPECIFIED DATIS 




















Number of j Increase (+; 
Date. | persons on or 

register. decrease (— ) 

indi dial cir ensngediminineninuneh tiibassoutens cchocatipacatvecsed 325, 915 — 
ED 60d ds oeue ds cqscpededesion cobw ibbebtbeTecessednseeueh eescnbuedd 304, 907 —21, 008 
RE <aiihris teh etiat 6.dins ancdhaniiiaia tity diabetes dis tele in siete ehaiaebiaitaaiin aa-dabdietatlactl 287, 003 —17, 90) 
SII ETy 2.7 sb tsi tatitina: tpeee baldhiatn ciel wa a eahusinnnainaiedmadtiniaiue op eien a 271, 504 —15,499 
Aug. Ts... 362 Dabs chia hie Sedind otis baihaath Sap Webhidiodonde sock bie lg j 285, 058 441,554 
i (int ctndinepemanaitneeninieedetestbatate-oentenpenens teansioehitnd 313, 281 +30, 223 
GE SEEN dndale o Sbacetre csecacd sed ahebeds coveesededtbigaerecueoedcieetel 323, +10, 656 
ase ide, 0 ae: 1 srasenetesins Redline oth mpumigennden daeininnhaalineninsipinie te 338, 242 +14, 305 





It is causing much concern to the Government that there were in- 
cluded in the above figure of 338,242 persons registered as ot October 
8, 186,709 ex-service men, and it is recognized that even this figure 
does not include all demobilized ex-service men who are still unem- 
ployed. Besides, on October 8 there were 5,853 officers and 5,816 
other men of similar educational qualifications registered as being 
out of work with the Appointments Department of the Ministry o| 
Labor. 

Effect of the Coal Strike on Unemployment. 


Since the beginning of the coal strike,’ on October 18, there has 
been a very rapid expansion in the number of persons thrown out o! 
work. About 1,100,000 miners became idle immediately upon tlic 
outbreak of the strike; only sufficient men were left in the pits (o 
keep the pumps at work in order to prevent the flooding of the mines. 
As far as other industries directly affected by the closing of the 
mines are concerned, the figures available, while again not all in- 
clusive, are nevertheless sufficiently instructive to indicate the gravity 
of the situation. As previously stated, the number of persons receiy- 
ing out-of-work donations and unemployment insurance benefits 
(among the 4,200,000 persons covered by the national msurance acts) 
increased by 173,520 during the 10 weeks from August 1 to October 5. 
From the data that follow may be seen the position among this grou) 
of workers at certain dates since the beginning of the strike: Num 
ber of persons receiving out-of-work donations and unemploymet| 
insurance benefit—on October 19, 338,817; on October 20, 357,563 
on October 21, 382,539; on October 26, 444,405. It is estimated tha! 
about one-half this last total represents ex-service men drawing 011 
of-work donations, two-thirds of the remainder being men and tic 
other third women who are drawing unemployment insurance bene!|its. 

Before the end of the second week of the strike reports had reaclic« 
the Ministry of Labor concerning more than 540,000 workers who had 
been either discharged or placed on short time directly on account 0! 
the coal strike. In the table below is given a separate account, | 
various dates during the past two weeks, of the number of persons (is- 
charged through the closing of factories, of those dismissed throug! 
reduction of staffs, and of ~ hel placed on short-time working: 





6 For an account of the settlement of this strike, see MontHty Lason Reytew for December, 192). 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED OR PLACED ON SHORT TIME AS A RESULT 
‘ OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


Oct. 18. | Oct. 21. 







Oct. 26. : Oct. 28. 


heraeen | 
| 





| 








| 


persons discharged owing to the strike of miners: | 





Through the closing of factories. ................2.-.------- | 19,415; 50,803} 81,955) 81,215 
Throws TOMMCUIOR CIGNES.. 0.00.00 ccccscccccceccccccsceee 47,361 | 102,062] 128,443 { 129,123 
| zu ns 
ER SC ae ee SE ON | 66,776 | 152,865] 210,398} 213,338 
| — el oo I 
persons placed on short time... .............2.-.02scecceeeeee-- 3,785 | 89,366! 250,868 328 , 068 








_ 


As regards the distribution of these workers among different in- 
dustries, it may be of interest to note that in the case of the figures 
for October 21—the fourth day of the strike—of the 50,803 persons 
discharged through the closing of factories 28,535 were engaged in 
the iron and steel industries, 6,295 in the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing trades, 8,473 in textile mills, and 7,500 in miscellaneous other 
lines of activity. Of the workpeople discharged through reductions 
in staffs to that date, numbering 102,062, 67,056 were in the iron 
and steel industries, 22,141 in engmeering and shipbuilding, 2,515 in 
textile trades, and 10,350 in other industries. 


Relief Efforts by the Government. 


The Government appointed a cabinet committee last August espe- 
cially to review the whole unemployment situation. This committee 
sat during the months of August and September concurrently with 
the cabinet committee on housing. Negotiations have been con- 
ducted with the building trades with the object of securing the ad- 
mission of adult apprentices up to the age of 26 into their unions, in 
order to provide work for unemployed ex-service men and at the 
same time secure for the community an appreciable number of the 
500,000 houses which it is estimated the country now needs. 

Further proposals of the Government designed to alleviate the 
unemployment situation have to do with road making and road im- 
provement by anticipating the four years’ program of the ministry 
of transport for building new arterial roads and for road improve- 
ment. ‘These have met with the cabinet’s approval, and efforts have 
been made to commence work in this direction at once. 


Japan. 


AN EXCERPT from the me Times and Mail for October 16, 

1920, furnished by the United States consul at Yokohama, 
makes the following comment on the unemployment situation among 
seamen: 


Jn view of the increased number of unemployed and discharged seamen throughout 
Japan, a plan is to be adopted by the 48 seamens’ unions to establish a Seamen's Union 
Federation. 

_ Since the trouble which occurred recently at Kobe, when the Kobe International 
Steamship Co. discharged 130 seamen of the New York Maru, and the Washington 
Maru, and later 1,200 more from 15 other vessels, replacing them by Chinese, the 
seamen have felt uneasy, though the trouble was settled by the mediation of Yuaikai 
members. Some of the members of the Kobe Pier Steamship Co. were also replaced. 
tecently by Chinese, so that trouble has again taken place. 

It is reported that there are at present 3,000 unemployed seamen at Kobe and 
about 1,000 at Yokohama. 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 


1920, the operations of the employment exchanges for the {j\. 
weeks ending October 8, 1920, are summarized as follows: 

The .average daily number of applications from workpeople. 
vacancies notified, and of vacancies filled during the five weeks \ 
13,088, 3,537, and 2,585, respectively. 

Compared with the previous month, the daily average of regis} ;)- 
tions showed an increase of 7.6 per cent, while the daily avera: 
vacancies notified and vacancies filled showed respective decre: 
of 6.3 per cent and 8.1 per cent. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 10,3:;7 
7,126 men and 3,211 women. ‘There were 2,771 average daily vacan- 
cies reported—1,347 men and 1,424 women. The average number «{ 
positions filled, when compared with the previous month, showe:! » 
decline of 9.2 per cent among men, wuile the average for women 
showed a slight increase. 

The occupational groups in which there were the largest number o 
positions filled by men were: Building and works of construction wit! 
25.1 per cent; engineering and iron founding with 15.1 per cent: 
and general laborers with 17.4 per cent. Of the vacancies filled by 
women, 71.5 per cent were in domestic service. 

As regards juveniles, 27,116 applications were received from boys, 
11,457 vacancies were notified, and 9,705—or 84.7 per cent— were 
filled. The number of applications received from girls was 29),(\()4, 
and the number of vacancies notified for girls, 11,531. Of the vacan- 
cies notified, 9,375—or 81.3 per cent—were filled. 

Of the total vacancies filled for juveniles, 21.5 per cent were [filled 
by applicants, who thus obtained their first situation since leaying 
school. 

The following table shows, for men and women, the number of 
applications from workpeople, vacancies notified, and vacancies {i||e«/ 
during the five weeks ending October 8, 1920. 


A S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for Novem}, 


f 
l 


APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIE> 
FILLED DURING FIVE WEEKS ENDING OCT, 8, 1920. 



































ge Vacancies notified. | Vacancies {i!! 
Group of trades. ‘ = 
Men. | Women.} Men, | Women.| Men. | Women 
E565 800s 6, coi dee chiknns cabhidind 3 J agers 6, 026 
Ccnstruction of works....................- *  - ae 4 ) a fe |....-- 
Engineering and iron founding............ 52, 536 3, 771 5, 998 499 4, 838 
NID, 50's 6Li6.4454 05h erepneneseses a f | ae . le 
Construction of vehicles..................- ES Yaceagicass OF fedtacovace 194 |. 
Miscellaneous metal] trades................ 5, 494 2,198 . 915 395 748 
Domestic Service...............-2.02-+-000: 4,572 45, 305 1,360 32, 623 932 18, 959 
Commercial and clerical................... 7, 263 6, 369 1,942 1, 262 1, 596 | 21 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages..| 21, 857 1,401 2, 549 651 2,010 614 
SS ote eeindapbescedecéostuscussud 4,012 1,478 2, 498 1, 439 1, 859 1, 01 
Ne invite eceripant-anscapgnswe 6, 5,375 455 1, 268 356 1, 019 
Dress fe eemy, we ge and shoes)......... 5, 057 9,479 346 1, 347 262 ‘ . ) 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging......... 1, 965 2,177 278 754 194 621 
General Jaborers. . ......-...------+-+++.-- 40, 169 9, 271 6, 009 310 5, 548 = 
All other trades... ..........222-....2000-- 17, 727 9, 522 4,077 2, 165 3, 252 , 2 
Tin pahncsinene<anbpennade cohpiekh 213,773 | 96,346 | 40,415 | 42,713 | 31,953 | = 20,004 
Casual occupations (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from 3! — 


as | ae The number of casua] jobs found for workpeople in these occupations during the pc"° 
was 3, 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in October, 1920. 


HE following figures as to the condition of employment in Great 
Britain and Ireland in October, 1920, as compared with 
September, 1920, and October, 1919, have been compiled 

from figures appearing in the British Labor Gazette for November, 
1920. Similar information for July was published in the October 
LABOR REvIEw. 

In comparing October, 1920, with September, 1920, relative to the 
number of employees, respective increases of 3.3, 2.9, and 2.3 per 
cent are shown in the cement, bookbinding and printing trades. 
The largest decreases, 33.9 per cent and 19.8 per cent, appear under 
the head of iron and steel works and seamen. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in October, 1920, as com- 
pared with September, 1920, show increases in only two industries, 
9.9 per cent in the cement trade and 2.7 per cent in the printing 
trade. The jute, cotton, and pottery trades show respective decreases 
of 29.7, 25.4, and 23.1 per cent. 

In October, 1920, as compared with October, 1919, as to the number 
of persons employed, the cement trade shows an increase of 32 per 
cent; the bookbinding trade an increase of 14.3 per cent; and the 
paper trade an increase of 13.8 per cent. The largest decrease, 
21 per cent, appears in iron and steel works. 

Comparing October, 1920, with October, 1919, on the question of 
earnings of employees, increases of 83.7 per cent, 38 per cent and 
32.8 per cent appear in the cement, carpet, and paper trades, respec- 
tively. The tailoring trade shows a decrease of 28.3 per cent and 
the lace trade a decrease of 13.3 per cent. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRR. 
LAND) IN OCTOBER, 1920, AS COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1920, AND OCTOBER, 


{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, November, 1920. 






































Percent of 
a or 
—) in 
Oct., 1920, 
Industry and basis.of com- Industry and basis ofcom- | ascompared 
parison. parison. with— 
+ Oct > 
. 1919 
Coal mining: Other clothing trades: : 
Average number of days Dressmaking and _ milli- 
manerstenaiines Pitta oh meeeis (‘) () Po. gp aaee of em- as 
ofemployees.........) () (‘) ebblbhns skate octengmnds om + 1.6 
Tron mining: Wholesale mantle, costume 
Av mumber of days blouses, ete.—Number of 
ee. ere pee (‘) (‘) employees— : 
Number of employees....-...-| (*) EMUIEOM. 2.02. cccccccccseed — 6.74 —14.9 
& : Manchester...........-.-- mal . 96 
Average number of days Ts <nncemmecpessee di —61) —7.1 
Oe a SR aay — 0.2); + 0.1 Corset trade—Number of 
Number ofemployees.........| — 1.2 +i. 6 omployees._..__.............| — 3.2] + 8.7 
Pig iron: Nunrber of furnaces in ‘Woodworking and furnishing: 
RN, Sy eee —77.8; —T4.61 Number of employees*.......- — 7{ — 1.46 
Iron and steel works: || Brick trade: 
Nuniber of employees........-| —33.9| —21.0 Number ofemployees.........) —15.8/ — 1.9 
Number of shifts worked...... —36.7| —24.4 Earnings ofemployees........ —13.5; 420.1 
Tin plate, steel, and galvanized Cement trade: 
sheet trades: Number of mills Number ofemployees.......... + 3.3) 432.0 
im.operation...............-...-<| —MB.6] —101 Earnings ofemployees........ + 9.9) +83.7 
Cotton trade: Paper, printing, and ‘bookbind- | 
Number ofemployees........-; —6.4) 4 .2! oe 
Earnings of employees. ......- —2%.4/ — 4.0) aper trades — 
Woolen trade: Number of employees | 
Number ofemployees........-| — 1.7] +4 1.2) reported by trade-. 
Earnings of émployees.......- —13.4}) + 7.1) wnfoms®................4 ©) (3) 
Worsted trade: Number of employees | 
Number of employees......... —1.0) + 3.0 reported by employers.| — 1.4 +-13.8 
Earnings ofemployees.-....... —18.3| + 8.1 Earnings of employees | 
Hosiery trade: } reported by employers.| — 5.2} 432.8 
Number of employees.....-..-. — 4.0) + .7) Printing trades— } 
Earnings of employees. .....-- | —13.5| + 7.2! Number of employees | 
Jute trade: reported by  trade- | 
Number of emplovVees........-. — 1.0} + 1.6) eS eee ree =—£.3} —1.3 
Earnings of employees........ —29.7; —12.4) Number of employees | 
Linen trade: reported by employers.) + 2.3) + 8.9 
Number of employees......... — 41; —88); Earnings of employees 
Earnings of employees........ — 9.1) + 5.2) reported by employers.) + 2.7 }-27.6 
Silk trade: Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees.........) — 1.9) + .5) Number of employees 
Earnings of employees........ —12.6| +16.2) reported by  trade- 
Carpet trade: | MET... acnibs Gane © — .3 f ) 
umber of employees......... + .1] +12.9) Number of employees 
Earnings of employees........ |} — 3.1] +38.0! reported by employers. .| + 2.9 $14.3 
Lace trade: | Earnings of employees 
Nu mber ofemployees.........| — 7.8 | — 5.9) reported by employers.) — 2.8; 429.9 
Earnings of employees........ —15.4| —13.3 || Pottery trades: 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and Number ofemployees........-| —17.6| — 8.5 
finishing: Earnings ofemployees........ —23.1 + 3.1 
Number ofemployees......... — 3.1! + 3.3!) Glasstrades: 
Earnings of employees........ —12.0) + 9.2) Number of employees.........| — 8.5] + 3.4 
Boot and shoe trade: Earnings ofemployees. ....... — 7.0) +24.4 
Number of employees.........| — 2.7| — 7.0 || Food-preparation trades: 
Earnings of employees........ —10.0) —11.0) Number of employees....-....)| — 1.4} —-—10.! 
Leather trades: Number of em- Earnings of employees........ — 3.2} + 1.9 
ployees ®............022--2020.02. — .9| — 7.2 |) Dock and riverside labor: Num- : 
Tailoring trade: | ber ofemployees........ dea. + .8| —10.5 
Number ofemployees.........| — 5.0} -—16.3 || Seamen: Number ofemployees...| —19.8| — 6.0 
Earnings ofemployees........ —17.8| —28.3 
Shirt and collar trade: 
Number ofemployees........., + .3) +4 1.4) 
Earnings of employees........ — 7.5) + 5.5 | 

















No figures available due to strike of coa. miners. 
? Based on unemployment. 
3 No report. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 








The New Position of Women in American Industry.' 


Department of Labor on the new position of women in 

American industry gives the results of an inquiry financed 
by the War Work Council of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, begun during the war and carried down to August, 1919. The 
inquiry was undertaken to secure definite facts with regard to the 
increase during the war in the number of women in industry, the 
kinds of work in which they were employed, and their success or 
failure in new lines of work. The report is based partly on field 
work, partly on questionnaires filled out by employers and organiza- 
tion leaders, and partly on data contained in the records of the Gov- 
ernment war agencies. The inquiry was confined to industrial occu- 
pations, ignoring conditions in mercantile, clerical, and professional 
pursuits. 

It was impossible to make such a complete survey as would show 
the increase during the war in the number of women industrially 
employed, but there were many indications that it was large. 

The 2,124 iron and steel firms included in this survey employed over three-fourths 
as many women after the first draft and nearly a third again as many women alter the 
second draft as were reported for the entire 17,862 firms included in the 1914 Census 
of Manufactures. Plants engaged in the manufacture of airplanes and airplane parts 
numbered but 16 and employed but one woman among their 211 wage earners, accord- 
ing to the Gensus of 1914. On the other hand, 40 plants which were included in this 
survey and which were engaged exclusively in making planes or parts employed after 
the second draft 6.108 women in a total of 26,470 wage earners. * * * Again, 
1,352 plants, representing lunfber and its remanufactures in this survey, employed 
neatly seven-tenths as many women after the second draft as were reported by the 
entire 42,016 plants included in the Census of Manufactures for 1914. 


A RECENT report by the Women's Bureau of the United States 


The increase in the number of women employed was coincident 
with a marked change in the relative position of leading industries 
with respect to the use made of women. Before the war the textile 
and garment making industries, together with the preparation of 
food products and tobacco, were the leading industries in the employ- 
ment of women. Among the plants covered by this survey there 
was during the war an actual falling off in the number of women 
employed in the textile and textile products industries, and in the 
tobacco occupations, while the number employed in iron and stee! 
industries and in the manufacture and remanufacture of lumber 
nearly doubled. The following table, compiled from a number given 
in the report, shows for the leading war industries the change, from 
the first to the second draft, in the actual number of women employed, 
and in the proportion they formed of the total working force. 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 12: The new 
position of women in American industry. Washington, 1920. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN PLANTS 
REPORTING ON THIS POINT. 





























| Num- Number Number of 
| ber of | Total labor force. of women women per 1,0 
plants employed. wage earner 
wn al 
. ‘ing after} 
Industry. | both 
| first After | After After After | After | Aft, 
| and | first | second first | second | first | se: 
(second; draft.! | draft.2 | draft.! | draft.? | draft. dra 
| drafts. | 
| | 2 
Iron and steel.................-.-.. .----| 2,124 | 394,256 | 429,377 | 23,948 | 40,588 él 
Metal products other thanironand steel., 896 | 132,844 | 129,768 | 19,7& 23, 150 149 
Manufacture and remanufacture of lum- 

Se PE SES WRG PC LEAT ENT ED | 1,352 | 154,496 | 142,278| 7,184 | 13,325 46 | r 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 733 91,882 | 93,025 8,986 | 13,230 98 | 142 
Leather and leather products........... 810 | 114,107 | 107,634 | 35,022 | 35,513 307 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products ......... | 322 38,680 | 33,467 4,441 5,197 115 | 
Textiles and textile products........... | 3,306 411,349 | 372,072 | 225,874 | 206,565 549 
Food products, beverages and allied | 

EEE SS le SR SR AG AE | 1,572 | 164,114 | 174,838 | 34,593 | 41,695 211 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......... | 378 40,348 | 34,879 | 22,858 | 20,245 566 580) 
Paper and paper Welds ceektadeinc seh | 51 60,778 | 59,622 | 13,361 | 14,028 220 235 
Printing, publishing, and engraving. ...| 205 49,502 | 46,618 | 12,225 12,727 247 7 
Other war industries...................-. ! 1,827 | 277,209 297,679 | 47,178 | 54,368 170 | 

i 
PN ociiad Nou ditch scavoksvdeteds | 14,576 |1,929,565 '1,921,257 | 455,453 | 480,631 | 236 Q 
| | 





1 “ After first draft’’ indicates a period 7 to 8 months after the first draft in February-March, 1918. 
2“ After second draft” indicates a period 4 to 5 months after the second draft in October-November, 


The drift of women away from the traditional occupations is 
here plainly shown. During this period when the number of women 
industrially mgs ben was ce ane B increasing, the number engaged in 
the preparation of food and similar products increased by only : 
little over 7,000, the tobacco trades showed a falling off of something 
over 2,000, and the number employed in textiles and textile products 
decreased by 19,309. On the other hand, the number employed 
in the chemical industries increased by over 4,000, in lumber and its 
remanufactures by more than 6,000, and in iron and steel by over 
16,000, 8 | 

The shift to the new industries was important, inasmuch as it 
relieved the overcrowding which had existed in the traditional! 
industries for women. But neither this nor the increase in their 
numbers is so important, according to the report, as the change in 
the character of the work to which they were now admitted. 

The emergency created by the shortage of labor cleared the woman worker's way 
in certain important industries to the ‘‘master machines” and brought to her hand 
the Bic occupations that contzol entrance to desirable positions in many industrivs. 
It gave her a chance to be tried out as a responsible member of the forces of constric- 
tive skill. In the iron and steel and other metal industries, for instance, it opencd 
to her the machine shop and the tool rooms and introduced her—though in limit! 
numbers—into the steel works and rolling mills * * *. In certain other industries, 
too, pressed hard by the shortage of labor and the demands of the war, women wer: 
given a trial in occupations requiring judgment, precision, and decision. 

How successfully women handled these new kinds of work is 
matter discussed at some length in the report. The following table 
gives the opinions of the employers who responded to the inquiry 
on this point: 
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EXTENT AND SUCCESS OF SUBSTITUTION OF WOMEN FOR MEN DURING AND AFTER 
‘THE WAR EITHER THROUGH DIRECT REPLACEMENT OR THROUGH EXPANSION 
IN 5692 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS. 





| Report- T ot al 








Firms reporting women’s work— 





As satisfac- | Not so satis- 




















ial Substi- women tory or better factory as : 
Occupational group. tating ae substi- than men’s. men’s. | Not 
women of tuted.! | com- 
for |women | one 
men. | substi- Num-, Per |Num-| Per | *?- 
tuted. | ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. 
| | | 
; | 
Metal Sha teundes 6s cntdenbendae> 278 267 37,683 212 82.8 44 17.2 | 22 
Chemnl cg crektrkesnasccscovhsee 58 50 6,935 32 (66.7 16 | 33.3 | 10 
Rash iin bhai es & xcieecsevd seers cvs 11 10 | 4,959 | a. J ere Pee 2 
West a6 62000 oe vec cadecenveyess 152 145 | 2,545 91 68.4; 42) 31.6) 19 
Textile SER sdecossctcssccecccccccccce: 16 13} 1,589 12 80.0 3 | 20.0) 1 
Lingle 30 ue ants oo vinbavkverdeces 20 18| 1,545 1785.0 | ik * ) = 
I lectricm Sarmeng EE ES PEP Ore re ey. 22 21 | 897 18 90.0 | 2} 10.0} 2 
Abrasive material and glass working... ... 14 12 730 9° 75.0! 3} 25.0 | 2 
Miscellaneous work on airplanes, seaplanes, | 
ships, and musicalinstruments.......... 15 14 | 1,834 8/| 80.0 2} 20.0 | 5 
Wi iistiniknctscdcdeapsecstans veeee) 2562] 2533 | 58,717 | #386 | 77.4 | 4113 | 22.6| 63 





Includes women employed only in the 533 firms which reported the number of women substituted as 


well as the fact of substitution. 











‘17 firms substituting women in metal-working occupations also substituted women on chemical, elec- 
trical, wood, textile, or abrasive material and glass-working occupations; these did not report the numbers 
employed on-either substance. Seven firms substituting women in woodworking occupations also sub- 


stituted women on textile and miscellaneous work 


' 22 firms substituting women on two materials reported their work to be satisfactory in each group. 
‘2 firms substituting women on two materials reported their work to be unsatisfactory in each group. 


It will be seen that women were particularly successful in their new 
occupations in the rubber, electrical, leather, and metal working 
trades. Generally speaking, employers all commented on the fact 
that women were unprepared for skilled work, and that in order to 
substitute them for men successfully, it was essential to provide 
definite training. For the most part, this was given in the shops, by 
means of a vestibule school. In some cases employers expected to 
train the women at their machine, but in general this was not found 
s0 satisfactory as the preliminary training. 

Another general comment of employers dealt with the inferior 
physical strength of women. This, which was at first considered an 


unmixed disadvantage, afterward 


Where the work, as at a lathe, inv 


s ss to have modifying features. 
olved lifting the piece to ‘be turned 


into place, the amount which a woman might handle was limited by 
law, the permissible weight varying in the different States from 15 
to 45 pounds. Where the pieces exceeded the legal limit of weight, 
the employment of women necessitated putting in mechanical devices 
for lifting and handling them, an expense which was not necessary 
in the case of men. Soon, however, it was found that the women 
Were turning out considerably more work than men on the same job, 
and when, by way of experiment, men were given the same mechanical 


devices, their output, too, shot up 


. Here the mere fact that a man’s 


strength was considered equal to the task of lifting the pieces without 
mechanical help had kept the management from discovering the 
efficiency of employing machinery rather than human muscle. 

_In general it was found that where the work was very rough or 
dirty, women did not succeed so well at. it. 
stance, and saw mill work and crane operating were cited as kinds of 
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Lumbering, for in- 
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work fer which women usually were unfitted. In regard to thi 
last mentioned occupation, it was a rather curious fact that whil: 
women ordinarily disliked the conditions of the work, when one wa 
found who did not share this objection, she was apt to prove sing. 
larly successful. 

When an efficient woman was secured who could do the work and liked it, she seen 
to have made an exceptionally fine crane operator. She is reported to be a beti. 
judge of distance, to be quicker, to be more careful of the lives of the workers beneat |; 
her and to meet with fewer accidents. At the Watertown arsenal the men in 
forge shop requested that the women crane operators be retained. Two of the sc\ 
firms covered which reported on their 1919 labor force retained their crane wom. 
Asa whole, however, this did not prove to be an occupation especially well adapted | 
women. 

The survey extended only to August, 1919, so that it does no 
contain data showing conclusively whether or not women will retain 
their places in the new occupations opened to them by the war. 
At that date, however, the aps oy of their doing this was consi 
ered hopeful. The following table shows the relative retention «| 


men and women in war industries: 


MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 1,042 FIRMS IN FOUR LEADING WAR AGENT \N}) 
IMPLEMENT INDUSTRIES AT THE TIME OF THE ARMISTICE AND NINE MONTIIs 
































LATER. 
— — i , 
Wage earners employed in— 
! 
| | ——— 
| November, 1918. | August , 1919. 
: SF 7 ot pOnea a 
— Men. Women 
Industry. of wae 
firms. | f+ Per | P 
| Men. | Rh : | cent cent 
* | Num- | of pre-| Num- ofp: 
ber. | armis-} ber. | armi 
| tice | tice 
| force: | for 
Tron and steel and their products. .... t= Peas 365 | 244,853 40,916 142,212 58.1 | 14,123 
Metal and metal products other than iron and 
Rites cee ihe. «atiite ess adie dcp bslaine none 202 | 62,132 | 16,177 | 52,891 85.1 | 12,622 
Lumber and itsremannfactures............. 59 32,185 3,227, 36,619) 113.7 | 2,671 82 
Chemicals and allied products..............-. 136 89, 881 | 14,55. 32, 104 35.7 2, 967 20 
Total...... SEPRIES PEE Pe eee ey 1,012 | 429,051 | 74,873 | 263,826 61.5 | 32, 383 





The two groups which show the greatest reduction in the number 
of men and women alike are the iron and steel and the chemic:! 
industries. In both of these the largest plants had been engaged «1 
war-time orders, which ceased at once when the armistice was signe: 
and in both, because of the war-time rush to get out their order: 
numbers of women had been engaged on part time. Married wome! 
especially, who did not wish “6 eave their homes for the whole day, 
had been brought in for short shifts. Naturally, when the ru-! 
stopped, these were dismissed, full-time workers being retained 1) 
preference. ‘‘These part-time workers account in large measure. 
according to the statement of the employers, for the difference 11 
the relative number of men and women remaining after the signing 0! 
the armistice.’ Other industries, in which the part-time worker 
were not so common, show a much larger percentage of women re- 
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tained in August, 1919. Taking the group as a whole, it is regarded 
as a striking fact that nine months after the cessation of hostilities, 
nearly 45 per cent of the women were retained as compared with a 
little over 60 per cent of the men. 

The findings of the survey are summed up as follows: 


First. The popular belief that women in industry rendered real service to th: 
Nation during the war is sustained by the figures showing the numbers of women em 
ployed both in war agent and implement industries and in war food and fabric indus- 
tries, by the preponderance of evidence from employers holding important Govern- 
ment contracts, and by the official statement of the Assistant Secretary of War, acting 
as director of munitions. 

Second. The labor shortage and excessive demands on industries essential to the 
production of implements and agents of warfare resulted during the war in— 

(a) A sharp increase in the number of woman workers in these industries 
during the war. 

(6) A marked decrease in the number of women in the traditional woman- 
employing industries, resulting in a relief of the long-standing congestion of 
woman labor in these pursuits and in part contributing to a marked increase 
in the wage scales of the women remaining in these industries. 

(c) The employment of woman labor in other skilled crafts from which 
women had been practically debarred before the war. 

Third. When the managers of private, Government, and Government-controlled 
plants were confronted with the necessity of employing women im skill-exacting posi- 
tions there were practically no trained women available, because- 

(a) Public and private vocational institutions had given little encourage- 
ment to the training of women in mechanical occupations. 

(b) Organized labor policies in fact—although not always in official regula- 

tions—discouraged apprentice work for women in skilled occupations. 

Fourth. The training of women employed in skilled occupations during the war 
was provided principally by the employing firms. 

Fifth. The success attending the emergency employment of women in occupations 
requiring a high degree of skill and the expansion of commercial trade has resulted in 
the retention of women in most of these crafts and industries since the close of the 
war, and bids fair to encourage a larger use of woman labor in the future. 





——— 


Recent Survey of Woman Workers in Fort Worth, Tex.’ 


N A recent survey by the woman’s division of the Texas Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics about one-half of the woman wage earners in 

_ Fort Worth, Tex., were interviewed, most of the principal indus- 
trial, commercial, and mercantile establishments being included in 
the investigation. .The survey covered workers in mercantile estab- 
lishments, telegraph and telephone operators, office employees, includ- 
ing bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, etc., packing house employees, 
laundry workers, garment workers, hotel and restaurant employees, 
and workers in miscellaneous occupations. [t was somewhat surpris- 
ing to learn that the great majority of these woman workers were 21 
years of age or over. This was not the case, however, with telegraph 
and telephone operators, 341 of them being under 21 years of age and 
275 being 21 years or over. 

It was found that 59.9 per cent of women employees weye unmarried, 27.7 per cent 
married, 8.3 per cent widowed, and 4.1 per cent otal. The largest percentage 
ol urmarried women is found among telephone operators, there being 75.8 per cent 
nmairied, 18.2 per cent married, 3.1 per cent widowed, and 2.9 per cent divorced. 

The largest percentage of married women in any occupation is found among hote! 
and restaurant employees, the percentages being: Single 32.6 per cent, married 47.5 
per cent, widowed 14.9 per cent, and divorced 5 per cent. 


—_—_—___. 








Source: Mimeographed report made by the woman’s division of the Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Laundries furnish the largest percentage of widows, the figures being as follow. 
Single 31.5 per cent, married 37.9 per cent, widowed 16.9 per cent, and divorced |?.7 
per cent. is is also the largest percentage of divorced women found in any oc. 
pation. 
Of the 3,353 women covered by the study 1,284 were boardin» 
and 2,563 were either living with parents or relatives or were doin: 
-. 0 pamela Among those who were living at home 494 pai: 
oard. 


The average board paid by women in all occupations was $7.22 per week. 7\\v 
highest average board paid in any occupation was by office employees, which \\ 2. 
$8.55 per week, and the lowest by hotel and restaurant employees, $5.05. 

-According to the findings of the survey, 94.8 per cent of the woman 
and girl wage earners in commerce and industry had not passed thie 
high school course, and 49.8 per cent did not get beyond the eig)it}; 
grade. <A very interesting correlation brought out in the study is 
that existing between wages and education, the average wage sc:le 
being a cradually ascending one according to amount of education, 
the most striking increase in wages shown, $3.41 per week, being 
among those who had some college education. This was an increase 
of 17.6 per cent above the average wage scale of those who left schoo! 
after finishing the high school course. The influence of education 
upon wages was brought out strongly in the case of office employees, 
none of whom had not completed the third grade and only 11 out 
of the 573 had less than a seventh grade education. 
The increase in salary of those who had completed the high school course over 
those who had only completed the third grade was found to be $11.13, or practically 


100 per cent, while those who had received some college education were recei\ing 
$12.47, or 110.8 per cent more per week than the third graders. 


The garment makers, however, were an exception to the general 
rule, as the variation in their wages did not seem to depend upon 
the amount of education. 
It is clearly evident that the fact that the wage or salary is largely dependent upon 
the amount of education would be much more clearly brought out were it not that 
comparatively few of those receiving a higher education enter commercial or indus- 


trial pursuits, by far the larger number of them being either situated so as to make 
employment unnecessary, or to enable them to enter some of the professions. 


The results of the survey strongly suggest the advantages of eu- 
cation to woman workers in the way of increased earnings and pro- 
ductivity, a higher standard of efficiency, and greater social useful- 
ness. The survey furnishes a logical argument for effective and 
rigidly enforced child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States. 


Ts United States Bureau of Mines issues monthly statements 



































of the coal-mine fatalities in the United States, the most 

recent statement of this kind received by this Bureau being 
that for August, 1920. This statement, which includes reports 
of mine inspectors from all States except Kentucky, shows a total 
of 178 fatal accidents in that month, which is a decrease of 20 
per cent from the number in August, 1919. Of the total in August, 
1920, 140 were in bituminous, and 38 were in anthracite mines. The 
report also includes a table giving details relating to chief causes of 
accidents by years, 1916 to 1919, and by months, January to August, 
1920. A summary of this table is as follows: 


NUMBER OF COAL-MINE ACCIDENTS BY CHIEF CAUSES, FOR EACH YEAR 1916 to 1919, 
AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920. 













































































1920 
Cause of accident. 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 |—~ — ; 
Jan. |Feb. Mar. |Apr.| May. | June.) July. | Aug. 
Pek fo eee so ee RS Bet ar 
Underground. | 
| 
Falls of roof..............-.-..-- | 962 1,057 [1,182 $43) 71] 63! 76) 71 55 | 99| 771 78 
Falls of face or pillar coal........ 103; 173) 112 M4) 15 9 8; 4 12 15 16 il 
Mine cars and locomotives .. .... 390 | 488 | 506 378, 32| 27) 34) 33 30 19 32 32 
Gas explosions and burning gas.) 170 197 95 143} 12 | 4 7| 6 10 28; 12] 14 
Coal dust explosions (including } 
gas and dust ecombined)....... 56 | 163 34 47 5 4 Ss ae 2 | ee 
DER As cu Anne dees oe 146 | 110] 135) 206, 13) 7) 13 7 10 | 9 3 
Suffocation from mine gases..... 12 | sS 15 iy Ree 2 te 2 3 | 1 1 
Riss dbsi.2..-...2...-. oo; 79) 88, oo} ii] 5] 3) 3] 2] 7] 7) 4M 
i 8; 9 8 aN ee ee ee 2 
Mining machines... .. eee 20; 19 17 26 oa St Bh aa 4 4 | S locos 
Mine fires (burned, suffocated, 
ee entiess asccerns Oy et ay 9 ee aa 
Other GHMMIBT i... 0ss....000.00.. GO) Wl Bi Rl St... bY 3h... | 3] 6! 3 
|) ae (2,027 |2,375 2,281 |2,071 | 171 | 127 | 147 | 138 | 124] 192] 163 | 155 
Shaft. es oo MO te 2g ote ee ee ba | om 
| | 
Falling down shaft or slopes.....| 31 | 21 21 2; 7 Ra. Btvces 4 3 | B han. 
Objects falling down shafts or 
ae +k) ae 9 2 } ee Ree ee Sa ani i | Serre 6 
Cage, skip, or bucket............| 12} 22 17 21 | oem Soh 2 ee oe 2 
OU bis 6 cabenueccssece- | 4 5 5 | =? i = Wissceedbesdhus 2 
— —————E— ES ee —EE———————EEE ESS eee 
UE isscnasceocsesioses: | #9} oo} 52] 53] 9] 3] 2| 2| mum] 4] 2] 8 
Surface. gt Se eed ey ae ae 2 ae ae ee 2 
Mine cars and mine locomotives.| 59| 74| 87| 70| 5| 6| 7| 4) 5| 2] 2| 5 
oe. | RET ome «O03 tae ei ee ee 1 3 2 
Machinery........... Sy Rea 22; 4| 40} 22| 4] 2} 2] 2] 8 1 | ae 
Boiler e: — or bursting | 
CN iciebintcccavesce 4| .8 7 2 ee Leas ae ARES" i | =e 
Railway cars and locomotives. .. 16 36 31 21 2 te | 1 | i) 2 5 
Lo, 42 £0 67 56 4 5 o-oo 2 12 3 
150 | 261| 247| 18 | 16| 16| 19| | 17) 7] m| 15 
Grand total............... 2,226 |2,696 |2,580 2,309 | 196 46 | 168 | 151 | 152 | 203| 186| 178 
| 
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Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States in 1919. 


RECENT report (Technical Paper 266) by the United States 
Bureau of Mines gives details of coke-oven accidents in tho 
United States during the calendar year 1919, together wit! 

figures of preceding years as far back as 1914. During 1919, accord- 
ing to this report, the number of men killed was 53 (73 in 1918 
while the number injured was 4,031 (7,792 in 1918). The tota 
number of men reported employed in 1919 was 28,741 as compare: 
with 32,389 in 1918. The fatality rate in 1919, based on the numbe: 
of 300-day workers, was 1.92 per 1,000 men employed; in 1918 
was 2.06. The nonfatal injury rate in 1919 was 145.66 per 1,000 
300-day workers as compared with 219.64 in 1918. The report 
based upon returns representing 46,902 beehive ovens and 8,545 
product ovens. The average number of days the ovens were operate: 
was 289, being equivalent to 8,302,059 man days, or about 22 po 
cent less than in 1918. The following table compiled from the repor 
gives the essential facts relating to coke-oven accidents in the Unite: 
States during the six-year period 1914 to 1919 inclusive: 





COKE-OVEN ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914 TO 1919. 


a ; 











j 1919 
Item. | 1914 195 | 1916 1917 1918 ion 
Number. decrea 
from 141% 
Number employed........... 22,313 31, 060 | 31, 603 32, 417 32,389 ' 28 741 
Equivalent number of 300- 
>. epee 21, 241 31,415 34,119 | 35, 595 35, 476 27,674 22 
Days of labor performed. ..../6,372,259 |9, 424,476 |10, 235,674 10, 678,429 10,642,688 8, 302,059 22. 0 
Average days active......... 286 303 | 324 329 329 289 12.2 
Number killed............... 45 38 15 76 73 53 97.4 
Number killed per 1,000 300- i 
day workers............... 2. 12 | 1.21 | 1. 32 2.14 2. 06 1. 92 6.8 
Number injured ............. 2,189 2, 852 5, 237 6, 71: 7, 792 4,031 1% 
Number injured per 1,000 300- 
day workers.............../ 103. 06 90. 78 153. 49 188.59 219. 64 145. 66 








By causes, the largest number of norifatal injuries in 1919 was duc 
to burns (566, or 14 per cent) and the largest number of fatal! ace- 
dents was due to cars, lorries, and motors (18, or 34 per cent). 
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Need for Physical Examination of Employees. 


N ARTICLE appearing in a recent number of Hospital Manage- 
ment! gives some of the reasons why physical examinations 
of employees are essential and the methods which may be 

followed in order to secure the best results from them. There is little 

doubt that the advantages of a well-orgamzed and well-conducted med- 
ical department are now generally conceded, and the writer believes that 

a thorough physical examination which is repeated periodically is 

the basis on which such a department must depend for success. It 

has been generally considered that employees feel an unwillingness 
or antagonism to physical examinations based largely upon the 
belief that the examination is used as an excuse for rejecting em- 
ployees who may be considered undesirable by the management. 

It is true that the superficial examination at time of employment is 

open to this criticism, and while it is perhaps better a none it 

does not form a basis upon which a comprehensive preventive and 
eurative program can be built. 

The writer believes that if a thorough examination is given 
periodically and if its purpose and value are carefully explained to 
the examinee, not only will antagonism on the part of employees be 
avoided but they will eventually appreciate and desire examinations, 
tecent experience with mental analysis has shown the possibilities in 
regard to intelligence tests and also a very wide field, as yet almost 
untouched, of determination of motives, desires, inherent stability 
and balance, a study of which will result in more intelligent placement 
of employees. 

The method of conducting a physical examination which shall be 
satistactery to all concerned is outlined by the writer. It starts with 
the supposition that the applicant has been interviewed, shown the 
job, trade tested, and examined as to intelligence before being sent 
to the doetor for examination. The nurse or clerk first takes the 
preliminary data, together with weight taking and eye and ear testing. 
The doctor then questions in detail as to previous medical history, 
after which comes the actual physical examination, which should be as 
thorough as that of the best insurance companies or even as that of 
our Army. Any impairment discovered should be explained briefly 
and sympathetically, and if cause for rejection is found the examinee 
should be told with as full information as is necessary. In this way 
the resentment occasioned by an examination conducted in silence, 
the results of which are returned by the employment department, is 
avoided. After the examination is finished a blank form calling for 
information as to hygiene, habits, and general family health is given 
the employee with the statement that if he wishes a written report of 
the examination it is neeessary to return this blan‘ properly filled out. 








‘ Examinations: of major importance, by W. A. Sawyer, M. C. Hospital Management, November, 
1920, pp. 57-59. 
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The further activities of the medical department call for follow-uy 
work with those found to be needing curative measures and for th: 
exercise of preventive care of those who are physically fit. Th, 
requisites of a successful medical program in industry are summed uy 
as follows: | 


Sympathetic cooperation from the top of the organization. 

Personnel. Staff of adequate proportions and character. 

Equipment. (Necessary to a certain point.) 

Program—lIdeals plus daily practice, resulting in consistent growth. 

A—Physical examination—complete and painstaking is of major importance. 

I. Initial or entrance examinations are for the purpose of placing or excluding. 1, 
acquaint worker with his physical impairments. This can be made interesting an: 
helpful to the worker. If you get his interest you will have cooperation, which in th, 
end makes for a more efficient and contented worker, which is our goal. 

II. Periodic reexaminations, not only of the rank and file, including special grow): 
such as food handlers, etc, but the executives of the organization also. Follow up ° 
re pene work does not prove hazardous and that advice as to correction is beiny 

ollowed. 

III. Should help to reduce sickness incidence—hence, cut down absenteeism. 

IV. Should promote longevity of service. 

V. Conneet up with efforts of public health work in detecting contagious disease, a | 
should be the surest and most effectual way of finding these members of a communi! 
suffering from tuberculosis or other prevalent diseases. Greatest opportunity to-day «/ 
medical science is through prevention, and physical examination is fundamental in 
prevention. 

VI. Physical examination leads into all other branches and parts of medical work 
in industry; diet, recreation, mental hygiene, housing and working conditions, fatigue, 
and even to the training and raising of children dnd beak of the workers’ families 

VII. Finally, physical examination will often provide a diagnosis and help to 
fight quacks, charlatans, and other pretenderseffectively. It will teach the worker the 
truth—something he is mightily interested in. 





Rest Periods for New York Workers.’ 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Women in Industry of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, only 21 out of 111 New York 
firms, which were covered in a recent inquiry, reported definite 

resi period of 5 to 15 minutes. 

Some employers take the position that definite rest periods are not 
required, as there are times in machine operation when the person 
who tends the machine has no work to do. Other employers fec' 
that a change from one occupation to another tends to reduce fatigue 
as much as rest periods. Although a shift m occupation is not 
always practical, some small establishments with hand work are 
trying out this policy and a few Jarge firms are taking similar action 

In one of the largest ribbon'mills in New York State the blockers 
who stand at their work and the pinners who sit at their work now 
interchange jobs for two hours. 

In the New York Telephone Co., in addition to the two rest periods each day for t!\ 
women operators, times are arranged during which the operators push back thi! 
chairs and stand at the board. The supervisors who walk behind the operators, a1 
are standing constantly, are given two ‘“‘half fatigue reliefs” each day when thy 
change places with some of the operatorssitting at the board. 

For elevator operators, rest periods have been almost universally adopted. In large 
office buildings, hotels, etc., where the elevators are constantly in use, a relic! |s 
planned so that the operator may have a 15 or 20 minute break twice a day. 





1 Source: New York State Industrial Commission. The Bulletin, November, 1920, p. 37. Albany. 
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The bureau of women in industry reports that “the consensus of 
opinion among employers’”’ is that recess periods are required when 
occupations are monotonous or in the case of constant postures or 
those involving great physical strain. 

The efficacy of the rest periods depends chiefly upon the change of 
position and the complete stoppage of work for a certain length of 
time. 

We even find employees themselves among the objectors to rest 
periods. Pieceworkers, for instance, are opposed to the introduction 
of these brief recesses because of the fear of not getting as high wages. 
Some employers meet this opposition by paying for the rest period, 
and others by showing that as a matter of fact productivity is in- 
creased. 
Girls in a large New York City candy factory who were given a 
15 minutes’ rest period twice a day cast a majority vote to have 2} 
hours off at the end of their working week instead of these short 
recesses. In the light of the findings of the British health of muni- 
tions workers committee, such an arrangement could not be consid- 
ered as salutary as the rest periods. 
Some employers have introduced brief definite recesses for the pur- 
pose of diminishing unregulated cessations of work. A Long Island 
City factory now gives a morning rest period so that girls may have 
time for coffee and rolls. Previously hase employees might be seen 
any time in the morning nibbling sandwiches while working at their 
machines, as the majority of the girls come long distances without 
any breakfast. Other employers have instituted regular short re- 
cesses in the hope of reducing the time lost by the girls because of 
frequent visits to the rest rooms. 
The experience of employers, production managers, time-study experts, etc., tends 
to prove that all workers require pauses for rest and relaxation through a change of 
position, and that rest periods are among the first requisites in a fatigue-eliminating 
campaign. 

a Sree 


Dust Hazards in Grinding Shops of an Ax Factory. 


STUDY of the dust hazard in ax grinding, made recently in a 
A large New England factory by the United States Public Health 
Service,’ included an investigation of the incidence of tuber- 
culosis among grinders and polishers, which showed that the aver- 
age tuberculosis death rate in the State for males for the period 
1900-1918 was 1.7 per 1,000; for employees other than polishers and 
grinders in the factory studied the rate was 1.6 and for the polishers 
and grinders in the factory about ten times higher. This excess 
death rate occurred in a group of about 90 polishers, 85 wet grinders, 
and 25 dry grinders, ot was considered surprisingly high since the 
polishing and dry grinding shops had excellent exhaust systems and 
wet grinding has been considered to be a process relatively free from 
danger from dust. The relative hazards of grinding and polishing 
were impossible to determine accurately since it is customary to 
transfer grinders who fail in health to the polishing shops where they 


oneneene 





‘ Dust hazard in grinding shops ofan ax factory. By C.-E. A. Winslow and Leonard Greenburg. Public 
Health Reports, vol. 35, No. 41, Oct. 8, 192), pp. 2393-2401 
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are usually able to work for some time, but it was considered that the 
greatest danger lay in grinding. 

The great amount of stone and steel dust which is thrown off dail, 
is shown in the fact that a stone 70 inches by 12 inches will last abou: 
one month when used to grind axes and tools, though one 13 inche 
wide will last three months when used to grind machetes, and 4; 
ax weighing 4 pounds 12 ounces loses 9 ounces of iron and stee! i; 
the process of grinding. A man can grind an ax in from3 to 5 minut. 
so that with approximately 200 men working, a great amount of ir: 
and steel dust is thrown off daily in addition to the stone dust fro: 
the 40 or 50 grindstones which are used up each month. 

Samples of air obtained im the dry-grinding shop showed there w» 
an average of 154,500 particles of one-fourth standard unit size (1) 
size recognized as of the most serious sanitary significance) per cubic 
foot of air, which is well below the only standard which has been se: 
so far, that for polishing shops of an average of 200,000 particles, .) 
that the dry grinding does not seem to present a serious hazard. Thi: 
samples of air from the wet-grinding shop which were analyzed, 
however, showed an average number of 15,800,000 particles of dus! 
of the same size, a figure so greatly in excess of the amount which i; 
eonsidered fairly safe that it shows that the enormous incidence 0! 
tuberculosis among the grinders and polishers in this factory is due t. 
the hazards in the process of wet grinding. 

While the principle of wet grinding is considered a sound one, thie 
fact that the ake revolving wet wheels are rotated upward in thi 
face of the operator and that to facilitate rapid werk operators arc 
hkely to cut.down the amount of water supplied to the wheel so thai 
in grinding a heavy object on the soft sandstone the water is presse: 
back exposing a practically dry surface for the abrasion makes thi 
protection a more fancied than real one. ‘The authors suggest as 2 
remedy the substitution of dry grinding with an efficient exhau-' 
system or possibly wet grinding on artificial abrasive wheels of « 
harder nature than the sandstone. 





Plant Measures for Industrial Fatigue Control.’ 


HE eauses and control of fatigue have been the subject of recon 
studies by officers of the United States Public Health Service 
and others, and it is considered that sufficient progress has beei 
made in determming the eauses of industrial overfatigue to justi!) 
the introduction of programs for its control, although the extent to 
which such programs should be left to the initiative of plant mani- 
gers rather than imposed upon them by governmental or municipal! 
measures is still a debated question. 

Fatigue has been defined as “the sum of the results of activities 
which show themselves in a diminished eapacity for doing work, 
and in case of industrial fatigue res ibility for its elimination 
necessarily rests upon individual Ree <n mea ‘Fatigue costs, 
it is said, ‘‘may be expressed in terms of the effect upon healtl, 
longevity, safety, labor supply, employment stability, industria! 
contentment, productive efficiency—i. e., alertness, speed, accurate 





! From shop standards and fatigue, by Bernard J. Newman. National Safety News, November ~', 


920, p. 7. 
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work, minimum waste—as well as output and profits.” It has been 
estimated by a recent writer on this subject that there is a loss 
hecause of fatigue of 20 cents per day per year for each employee, 
which would reach the staggering total loss to the nation, for the 
40,000,000 workers of the United States, of approximately two and 
one-half billion dollars a year. While these figures are estimates, 
Dr. Newman considers that they are logical and show that the loss 
is a national one and needs a nation-wide preventive program to 
combat the condition. He considers that the following measures 
are essential in a program which will result in humane working 
conditions and mutual profit to employer and employee. “First, 
there should be a physical examination of all applicants for employ- 
ment, in order that their physical capacity may be known by the 
employment director, this examination to be followed periodically 
by reexaminations and replacements according to the health of 
the worker. This physical examination is in addition to the usual 
training and experience examination. Second, there should be a 
physical examination of the jobs, to find just what mental and 
muscular ability is required for maximum efficiency in output. 
Third, there should be a physical examination of the plant, to discover 
the working conditions which may injure the health of the worker, 
increase unnecessary fatigue and reduce output.” 

A committee on industrial fatigue was appointed by the Canadian 
Government last spring to study this problem with a view to bettering 
conditions both for manufacturers and labor. An article on ‘‘Some 
of the preventable causes of fatigue” is published in Industrial 
Canada, December, 1920 (pp. 80, 81, 98), which is a summing up of 
the findings of the committee. The causes of fatigue are divided into 
two classes, circumstantial and personal and individual causes. 
The circumstantial causes are subdivided into working conditions and 
home conditions, the working conditions including a great many 
factors chief of which are hours, speed, concentration, posture, 
accident and health hazards, light and sanitation, food and wages, 
while the home conditions cover housing, poverty and amusements. 

Practically all of the working conditions, which are the peculiar 
business and responsibility of employers, are susceptible of improve- 
ment and iabede a determination of the demands of the plant on 
the physical and nervous strength of the workers which may require 
an adjustment of the hours of work; of the environment, including 
ventilation, light, space, extremes of temperature required by partic- 
ular processes, and even the psychological factors comprehended in 
the influence of the appearance of a room, its neatness and order and 
the color of the walls. The physical and nervous strain of the work 
requires attention to the right amount of speed which may be required 
without causing undue fatigue; rest periods scientifically apportioned 
sv as to allow for the greatest amount of recuperation; selection of 
workers who can stand the physical strain of the work wlien it 
requires lifting heavy weights, and proper adjustment of chairs and 
tables so as to secure a atural, comfortable, and unstrained position. 
Noise and vibration and liability to accidents all impose a nervous 
strain often greater than is realized even by the workers, while 
monotony, which is one of the most fruitful causes of fatigue, is 
unavoidable, but may be lessened in some cases at least by alternation 
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of work. The general maintenance of health requires good foo. 
proper sanitary facilities, including good drinking water, and prov- 
sion of special work clothes where necessary, while the payment of 
living wage and the adaptation of the worker to his job are regard «| 
as fundamentals in a program for the prevention of fatigue. 


—> oo 





Detection and Elimination of Industrial Fatigue." 


HILE the extensive introduction of the basic eight-hour ();,; 

WV into industry is recognized by Dr. Hayhurst as having |, ;; 

the foundation for greater control of industrial fatigue, s;\\| 
he states it has not by any means removed the fatigue hazard froin 
industry, as the shorter workday applies to a comparatively sm.) 
proportion of the total number employed, and among them are maiiy 
who are employed for four hours at a time under a strain or at repeti- 
tive and highly monotonous tasks. The writer believes that there 
are two factors—intrinsic and extrinsic— governing industrial faticue. 
The intrinsic factors which are the chief ones in causing fatigue are 
those pertaining to the individual and include different conditions 
relating to health and to the experience and skill of the worker, whiilc 
the extrinsic factors have to do with external conditions such as long 
hours, night and overtime work, lack of rest, and bad working condi- 
tions of many kinds, all of which are easily controllable. As thie 
intriasic factors are largely matters of education and medical super- 
vision, the writer sees no reason why the total control of fatigue is 
not possible eventually with a corresponding growth of productivity. 

Although it is extremely difficult if not impossible to measure the 
extent or degree of fatigue, the author believes that if a broad view 
of the soils existence of fatigue in a proup of workers is assume 
it is possible to reach a solution by the following methods: 

_1, Adapt the workers to their jobs, not only by ayer and past history examina- 
tions, which are necessarily important aspects of the problem, but by a careful selec- 
tion and specification of standards for personal hygiene for the given job, including 
rest periods, best work methods, etc. This controls the personal equation. 

2. Eliminate those environmental factors, so-called ‘‘industrial health hazards 
which are known or believed to induce fatigue. 

3. Make a practical application of all information gained by following up instances 
of health disturbances. These are to be sought for in resignations, absences, sir 
days and times off, mishaps and slips, decreased morale, and health complaints. \ 
checking up of health complaints requires detective work, and an investigation ©: 4! 
instances al abiective and subjective findings and sensations commonly known to !)° 
associated with fatigue (whether with other bodily states or not), such as headacl, 
muscle pains, lethargy, anxiety, fatigue facies, postures and attitudes, dyspe)ia, 
depression, aocsenaed Initiative, etc. 

4. Watch the output not so much from the point of view of quantity as of perfection. 
since fatigued workers may put out quantity but are less apt to miels the demands 0! 
quality. 

The different degrees of fatigue as shown in the day’s, month's. 01 
year’s work ranges from “tired looks” at the end of the day to impul'- 
ment of health, loss of morale, and noticeably poor work for long 
periods of time, so that the ‘‘mass” signs of the day’s fatigue in « 
group of workers he considers may be used as a check upon tlic 
results of the measures taken for its elimination. 


1 Points in the detection of industrial fat and measures for its presto complete elimination, 
Emery R. Hayhurst, Ph.D., M. D., in The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, November, 192°, |)! 
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Methods of Amending Compensation Laws. 


nearly accepted throughout its entire area, is still in a develop- 

mental stage, and many additions and changes are made from 
year to year. Amendments made in 1920, when compara- 
tively few legislative sessions were held, are noted in the MonTHLY 
LaBor Review for October (pp. 185-191); while a more general study 
of the trend of legislation is presented in the issue of November (pp. 
1-19). The methods in use in the different jurisdictions to secure 
desirable amendments vary. With legislative terms of two years and 
biennial sessions, continuing committees can hardly have charge of 
subjects from session to session. This, of course, is not the universal 
rule, but is quite common. It is the purpose of the present article 
merely to note a few illustrative plans among the various methods 
adopted in the different States. 


(Fay stoop legislation in the United States, although so 


Illinois. 


OR some years past the Industrial Commission of Illinois has asked 
the State Federation of Labor and the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing, respectively, the employees and em- 
ployers of the State, to select a committee to draft proposed amend- 
ments to the compensation act. This provides for a general prelimi- 
nary discussion and an agreement for action, after which both groups 
interested are ready to cooperate to secure results. The amendments 
sroposed by this committee in 1917 were adopted without change; 
in 1919 a trifling change was made, and the same ag is being carried 
out in regard to amendments to be considered at the legislative session 
of 1921. The chairman of the commission reports the plan as having 
worked successfully, and ‘‘ we believe that we have accomplished more 
in this way than could be accomplished in any other.” 


Kansas. 


A RESOLUTION was presented to the legislature of 1919 author- 

izing the appointment of a commission to revise throughout the 
compensation act of this State. This failed of passage, but 
Gov. Allen, on his own initiative, appointed a special commission to 
draft a compensation act to be presented at the legislative session 
beginning January 11, 1921. This commission consists of two sena- 
tors, three representatives, two representative employers, the presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor, and the State commissioner 
of labor and industries. The law has not been satisfactory by reason 
of the restriction to so-called hazardous employments, its failure to 
require insurance, and its lack of an administrative head. The pur- 
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pose of appointing the commission was to secure a law of broader 
scope, providing increased benefits, requiring the insurance of al! 
risks, and arranging for a responsible board of administration. It is 
reported that a vigorous effort will be made by the Federation of 
Labor to secure the enactment of a law providing for an exclusive 
State fund. 

Massachusetts. 


LJNDER the constitution of Massachusetts any citizen of the State 

may file a petition with the legislature for action on any subjec: 
presented, and the legislature is directed to act upon this peti- 
tion. This implies the appointment of committees, the holding | 
hearings, and reports to both branches of the legislature. Of course, 
the action may - a rejection of the subject matter, or its modifica- 
tion, as well as its adoption in the form presented. As a result 0! 
this provision there are annually presented to the legislature some 5\) 
or 60 proposed changes to the compensation act, some filed by ind:- 
viduals and others by organizations such as the American Federatio: 
of Labor, etc. The industrial accident board, here as in other States 
where such agencies exist, makes suggestions from time to time as t: 
new legislation. In the main, however, the recommendations of the 
board have been on the administrative side of the law rather than on 
the substantive, though this rule is not absolute. The board also fur- 
nishes information to committees holding hearings on the various pet!- 
tions that have been filed, so that its ideas are valuable as an aid to 
the commission. The liberality of this method and the number of 
suggestions thus far submitted have rendered any other procedure 
unnecessary. 

Oregon. 


UITE similar to the method in use in Illinois is that more recently 
adopted in Oregon, though here the appointment of the commit- 
tee was made by the governor. The first step in this direction wa- 
taken in preparation for a special session of the legislature in January, 
1920, which was called for the purpose of increasing benefits under 
the compensation act. Prior to the convening of this session, tlic 
governor appointed a committee consisting of five members repre- 
senting employers, five representing workmen, and five the genera’ 
public. The measures as recommended by this committee wer: 
adopted at the session of the legislature, and the results were so 
satisfactory that a like committee was arranged for to consider 
recommendations to be submitted at the regular session meeting 1) 
January, 1921. ‘This committee held its first meeting in July, 192) 
and had before it brief outlines recommending a dozen importai' 
changes in the law submitted by the State industrial accident com 
mission. This was done to expedite -the work, and not at all to 
exclude suggestions from members and others. 

The recommendations by the commission were: (1) A flat increas: 
in compensation benefits; (2) that the State contimue its contribu- 
tion to the accident fund—a provision that has been attacked bh. 
each session of the legislature and seems likely to be eliminate: 
unless further recommendation be made by the committee; (5) 
provision regulating appeals; (4) more effective provisions for tlic 
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collection of delinquent accounts; (5) changes in the lien provisions 
of the law relative to delinquent contributions; (6) suggestions as to 
the investment of accident funds;.(7) a modification of the pro- 
visions as to rehabilitation, so as to give the commission discretion 
in regard to the amounts required in the various cases; (8) authority 
of the commission to commute to a lump sum compensation benefits 
for permanent partial disability for a term not running beyond 24 
months; (9) the requirement that delinquent employers be com- 
pelled to post notices of their default so that workmen may be 
informed thereof; (10) recommendations as to experience rating 
and accident prevention; (11) the hospital contract system, which 
has been the subject of much complaint; and (12) a provision 
clarifying the application of the act to injuries occuring outside the 
State. 

At the August meeting of the committee State aid to cover admin- 
istrative expenses, but nothing for compensation, was recommended. 
The proposals regarding the finances for the rehabilitation fund were 
approved; similar action was taken with regard to lump-sum pay- 
ments where the compensation term does not exceed 24 months. 

At the September meeting there were evidences of rather vigorous 
differences of opinion with regard to the right of the injured workman 
to choose his own physician and the medical and hospital service 
generally, the discussion bringing out a declaration by employee 
representatives that they desired a State insurance system and full 
State control of the entire medical and hospital service. Two 
recommendations made were that employees be given a voice in the 
selection of any contract doctor or hospital service made use of by the 
employer, and that individual employees, subject to review by the 
commission, be given the option of choosing another physician. 
The matter of the cost of service was left to be worked out at another 
meeting. Three new proposals were submitted at this meeting, one 
to the effect that revisions of premium rates might be made annually 
instead of biennially, a second providing a penalty where employers 
fail to furnish monthly reports of their pay rolls, and the third 
extending the law to cover minors who have received permits to 
work or have signed up for lawful employment, claiming to be of 
lawful age. 

At the October meeting final action was taken on the proposal as 
to State aid, the committee ginanimously recommending a contri- 
bution equal to the entire cost of administration, excepting voca- 
tional rehabilitation and physiotherapy. Similar action was taken 
on a bill with regard to appeals from the findmgs of the industrial 
commission and the one relating to the collection of delinquent 
accounts. The proposal regarding the posting of notices of default 
‘a work places was adopted by a vote of 6 to 5. The three sugges- 
tions submitted at the September meeting were acted upon at this 
time, the first and second favorably, while the third was referred to 
the commission for an amendment. A new recommendation at this 
time was to compensate those diseases which arise directly out of 
the occupation and are beyond doubt traceable thereto. ‘The 
recommendations made quite an impression and the commission 
Will seriously consider the practicability of the proposal.’” Other 
hew proposals submitted at this time were that the salaries of the 
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commissioners be increased to $5,000 each; that public employees 
be automatically brought under the act; that where there is an 
accrued surplus of $400,000 in the hands of the commission one 
month’s exemption be granted to all contributors, and that a definit 
waiting time of 7 days be fixed, benefits dating from the beginniny 
of the incapacity if continuing longer than 30 days—this in substi- 
tution for the present provision of no waiting period. Proposals 
informally submitted by a labor representative, not a member of t}i: 
committee, were also laid before the committee. 

At the meeting in November a member of the legislature, who was 
an employer representative, declared his opposition to any ameni- 
ments that would increase the tax burden of the State, whether in 
the form of rate increases, award increases, expenses, salaries, (; 
extension of the law. The proposal to require employers to furnis), 
reports monthly was adopted, reports to be furnished by the 15th «/ 
the monthshowing the total pay roll for the preceding calendar mont}. 
Other subjects considered were held over for amendment or further 
consideration. The State Federation of Labor embodied its recom- 
mendations under 7 heads. The present law is elective, and docs 
not extend to nonhazardous occupations. The federation recom- 
mends that the act be compulsory for all public employees, and that 
any occupation in which one per cent or more are injured in an\ 
calendar year shall be considered as hazardous. It also reeommencs 
that compensation be increased 50 per cent, but not to exceed two- 
thirds of the wages received by the injured man at the time of |)is 
injury; that all contract hospitals and contract doctors be elimi- 
nated; that any waiting period be rejected; that salaries of com- 
missioners be increased to $4,500; that the present system of State 
aid to the benefit fund be continued; and that occupational diseases 
be brought within the provisions of the law. 

This rather detailed account of the Oregon procedure discloses 
what is perhaps a unique method of publicity and continuous con- 
sideration. e meetings will continue until at least the meeting 
of the legislature and probably more frequently than monthly in 
order to speed up determinations. 


States Without Compensation Laws. 


[N THIS connection may be noted the existence of a commission in 

the State of Arkansas, created under house concurrent resolution 
No. 7 of the legislature of 1919, authorizing the governor to appoint 
such a commission. At latest accounts, the activities of the investi- 
gation have not been made public, but there was a feeling among 
lawyers of the State that restrictions contained in the State constitt- 
tion would have to be eliminated before a compensation act can !)c 
passed. 

The action of the voters in Missouri on November 2, in rejecting t!ic 
compensation law passed by the legislature of 1919,has necessitat«! 
the resumption of the activity of friends of compensation legislati:) 
in the State in efforts to formulate a new measure which may !)¢ 
acceptable. The problem appears to be a difficult one in view of tic 
charge made by friends of the act of 1919 that it was killed chie'ly 
through the efforts of damage-suit lawyers who felt their financial 
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interests jeopardized by the existence of such a law; while on the 
other hand certain labor organizations based their hostility to the act 
on the ground that it did not provide a State fund—a provision which 
would likewise attract the opposition of the insurance companies. 
Indeed, both the Insurance Federation of America and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, of which F. Robertson Jones, of 
New York, is secretary-treasurer and active head, report among their 
principal achievements for the year just ending their success in 
opposing hag ick gaat State-managed insurance funds,” and the 
vear to come will find the same organizations in the field. 

' Reports indicate a serious attempt to secure the enactment of a 
workmen’s compensation law in North Carolina at the 1921 session of 
this legislature. A legislative committee appointed at the last 
session is expected to have ready for report a measure that, it is 
hoped, will command the support of both ren: $ hoe and employees. 
Sessions will also be held in South Carolina and Florida, which are yet 
without compensation acts, while Mississippi, the only other State 
that has no such law, will have no regular legislative session until 
1922. . 


_——— —-e ¢ 


State Agencies for Administering Workmen’s Compensation and 
Accident Prevention Laws. 


‘THAT complete and detailed information as to the number and 
i nature of industrial accidents is fundamental to any intelligent 

concerted action looking to prevention work is conceded by all. 
That there is no machinery for, nor method of, ascertaining even the 
number of fatal and nonfatal industrial accidents occurring in the 
United States in any given period of time is not creditable to the coun- 
iry. The following statement shows the State agencies having au- 
thority over the administration of workmen’s compensation, accident 
reporting, and accidentsprevention laws, and emphasizes the amount 
ol reorganization of State functions necessary to secure such essential 
data through State machinery. It clearly reveals the conditions as 
they exist to-day relative to the lack of coordination in the various 
States along these lines. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COMPENSATION ACTS, ACCIDENT REPORTING AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION IN THE UNITED STATES. “ 


























| Government agency having authority over— 
State. > 
| Compensation. | Accident reporting. | Accident prevention, 
| ’ ~ Ret Ea he 
Alabama........- Compensation commis- | Compensation commis- | Chief mine inspector 
" | - . =f : : 
| Sioner. | Sioner. | No provision in compen 
fr tion law. 
pa p CgUES? .. crcnscrveesecess | Mine inspector (who is | Mine imspector (who is aj.) 
also commissioner of | ex officio labor ¢omm 
| labor). | Sioner). 
ee Cons eee of adminis- Mine inspector ..;......... Mine inspector. 
Tation.* 
Arbansas.........| Ne compensation law... .../.....do.........cccc.eccecee Insurance commissioner 
| Mine inspector. 
et. : , : | Commissioner of labor. 
California........-. Industrial accident com- | Industrial accident com- | Industrial accident comm) 
mission (compensation mission (compensation | sion (safety department 
tment)3 department ) 3 | Bureau of labor statistics. 
Celorado.......... | Industrial commission..... Industrial commission... .. | Bureau of labor statistic: 
| | Inspectors of coal mines. 
Bureau of mines (metalli/ 
ous mines). 
Industrial commission | so 
’ | jurisdiction by law. 
Connecticut. ..... | Board of compensation | Compensation commis- | Department of labor 
commissioners. 5 au- sioners. | factory inspection. 
, tonomous districts. | No provision in compen 
| __ tion law. 
Delaware........- | Industrial accident board. .| Industrial accident board..| No provision. 
i cevecdasd | No compensation law... .. No provision.............. ' State labor inspector. 
Georgia........... | Industrial commission. .... Industrial commission. ....| No provision. 
SS ea | Industrial accident boards.| Industrial accident boards.| No provision. 
Idaho.............| Industrial accident board. .| Industrial accident board..| Industrial accident boar:! 
Inspector of mines. 
ee. obs Industrial commission. .... Industrial commission... ... Department of labor. 
Mine inspector. 
| No provision in comp 
i , | tion law. 
Indiana. .......... Industrial board. ......... Industrial board. ......... | Industrial board: 
Department of mines. 
i Department of boilers. 
H Department of factorics, 
1 buildings, and wor 
4 shops. 
H ; No provision in compens: 
He bis tion law. 
i OR hase cikS Industrial commissioner...| Industrial commissioner...) Bureau of labor statistics. 
: : Mine inspectors. 
1h, 4 No provision in compen:- 
i tion law. 
i CO ae ee DOMTOEF . 5 doc ccceccseccwces Department of labor and | Department of labor 
i industry. _ |. industry. 
j Kentucky. ......-. Workmen’s compensation | Workmen’scompensation Mine inspectors. 
i board. board. | Kentucky ere Insur- 
if ; | _ ance Association. 
tf Louisiana......... 0 Se ae ee Factory inspector......... Factory inspector. 
j ee ae Industrial accident com- | Industrial accident com- Department of labor 
if mission. mission. | industry. 
‘ No provision in compen: 
i tion law. 








1 Director of the department of archives and history is ex-officio compensation commissioner. 

2 In the court type of law the amount of compensation and other questious at issue are settled dir 
by the employer or insurer and theinjured employee. In cases of dispute the matter may be referre | 
an arbitration committee, and eventually taken to the courts. In some of these States, however, t! 
exists a certain amount of supervision by one or more State agencies. For example, in Alabama the « 
rector of the department of archives and history, who is ex-officio compensation commissioner, shal! © 
ceive accident reports and settlements, = are blank forms, and compile statistics on the operation oft! 
act; in Alaska, rejections of the act are filed with the United States commissioner; in Arizona, in case 1'\ 
parties do not agree, reference may be had to the attorney general; in Kansas, disputes are settled by loc. 
committees or arbitrators selected either by the parties in interest or by the court; in Minnesota, noti 
and settlements are filed with the commissioner of labor, who shall advise the employee of his riglits 11) | 
assist in adjusting disputes; in New Hampshire, acceptances and proof of financial solvency are filed wi!) 
the commissioner of labor; in Rhode Island, acceptances, accident reports, and proof of financial solven'* 
are filed with the commissioner of industrial statistics; in Tennessee the bureau of workshops and factory 
inspection receives notices of rejection of the act, accident reports, settlements, and releases; w)i!!° \" 
Wyoming the State treasurer supervises the State fund and county assessors are required to repor! |. 
of extra-hazardous employments to the treasurer, who shall compile accident statistics. 

3 No subdivision of commission by law, merely administrative. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COMPENSATION ACTS, ACCIDENT REPORTING AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. . 








State. ——— 5 lee N TE aaa 
Compensation. 
—_—__———|— = 
land.......0- Industrial accident com- 
mission. 

























| 
} 
| 
achusetts....! 


A ere A eee DNS Citing desc x se eaee 
Minnesota........ IN a ln wis Ossi ws a 
| 
| 
. . | - . 
Mississippi........ | No compensation law. ... 
MissOUfl. .. .ccsess Hates ot. Pe Se 
| 
Montana.......... ' Industrial accident board. . 
POT acumen Commissioner of labor 


(who is also compensa- 
tion commissioner ). 
Industrial commission 


| 
New Hampshire..! Courts?............. pana 
New Jersey....... | Department of labor 
| (workmen’s compensa- 
| tion bureau). 


New Mexico...... ES bs tdcenul cide 

New York........ Industrial commission 
| (bureau of workmen’s 
; compensation). 


North Carolina...| No compensation law 
North Dakota. ... 


Workmen’s compensation 
. __ bureau. 
OBR. .cosicenaie ts | Industrial commission 
tion bureau). 


Oklahoma | Industrial commission 


Oregon Industria! accident com- 


mission. 


Department of labor and 
industry (bureau of 
workmen’s 


| 
| 
; 
Pennsylvania... . | 


nsation board. 
poke ae orkmen’s relief commis- 
sion. 


Porto Rico.... 





‘xists a certain amount of supervision 
bet the department of archives 
mys ‘naka, reports and settlements, 
parties do not a teference m 
committees or arbitrators se ° 
and settlements are filed with the 
— in ad, dispute 

© commissioner of ; 
are fled wine labor; in Rhode Island 
ospection receives 


Industrial accident board. .| 


(workmen’s compensa- | 


compensa- | 
tion) workmen’s com- | 


acce 
commissioner of industrial statistics; 


Government agency having authority over— 


| Accident reporting. 





| Industrial accident com- 
mission. 


Industrial accident board. . 


Department of labor and 
| industries. 


| NO DOQVIGION:. 626 scccessves 


Industrial accident board... 


Commissioner of labor 
(who is also compensa- 
tion commissioner ). 

Industrial commission..... 





Accident prevention. 


Board of labor and statisti 

Mine inspector. 

No provision in 
tion law. 

Department 
industries. 

District police. 

Department of labor. 

No provision in compensa 
tion law. 


( ymper 4 


labor yd 


of 


Department of laber and 
industries. 
County inspectors of mines. 


No provision in compensa- 
tion law. 

No provision. 

Bureau of mines. 

Department of 
inspection. 

Industrial accident board. 

Department of labor and 
industry (mines and boilers 
only). 

Department of labor. 

No provision in compensa- 
tion law. 

Labor commissioner. 

Inspectors of mines. 


industrial 


| No provision in compensa- 


Bureau of labor 

Department of labor 
(workmen’s compensa- 
bureau.) 

Mineinspector............ 


Industrial commission 
(bureau of workmen’s 
compensation). 

_ Mine inspector ce 

Workmen’s compensation | 
bureau. 

Industrial commission 
(werkmen’s compensa- 
tion bureau). { 

' Industrial commission 


Industrial accident com- | 


| mission. | 

| Department of labor and | 

| industry (bureau of | 
workmen’s 


, compensa- 
tion). 


Workmen's relief commis- 
sion. 


i 
| 
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tion law. 
Bureau of labor. 
Department of labor. 


Mine inspector. 

No provision in compensa- 
tion law. 

Industrial commission 
(bureau of inspection). 


Mine inspector. 

Workmen’s compensation 
bureau. 

Industrial commission (divi. 
sion of workshops and fac- 
tories). 


' Department of labor. 


Inspectors of mines, oil, and 
gas. 

No provision in compensa- 
tion law. 

Industrial accident commis- 
sion in cooperation with 
bureau of labor. 

Department of labor and in- 
dustry. 

Department of mines. 


Department of 
andlabor. 
No provision in compensa 


tion law. 


agriculture 


wa In the court type of law the amount of compensation and other questions at issue are settled directly 
»y the employer or insurer and the injured employee. 
an arbitration committee, and eventually taken to the courts. In some of these States, however, there 
by one or more State agencies. 
and history, who is ex-officio compensation commissioner, shal! 

. a blank forms, and compile statistics on the operation of the 
rejections of theact are filed with the United States commissioner; in Arizona, in case the 
be had to the attorney general; in Kansas, disputes are settled by local 
either by the parties in interest or by the court: in Minnesota, notices 
commissioner of labor, who shall advise the employee of his rights and 
Ss; in New Hampshire, acceptances and proof of financial solvency are filed with 
neces, accident reports, and proof of financial solvency 
i in Tennessee the bureau of workshops and factory 
Wyomi notices of rejection of the act, accident reports, settlements, and releases; while in 
oles ra the State treasurer supervises the State fund and county assessors are required to report lists 

<tra-hazardous employments to the treasurer, who shall compile accident statistics. 


In cases of dispute the matter may be referred to 


For example, in Alabama, the 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COMPENSATION ACTS, ACCIDENT REPORTING AND ACCIDE™ 
PREVENTION IN THE UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








Government agency having authority over— 








States. ' en —_———_— 
Compensation. Accident reporting. Accident prevention 
1 . ; : bl a tae 
SED MUNIN... « t GAMEE Oe coi cc cccccncceces. | Bureau. of industrial sta- | Factory inspector. 
tistics. 
South Carolina...| No compensation law.....; No provision.............. | No provision. 


South Dakota....| Industrial commissioner...) Industrial commissioner... Inspector of mines. 
No provision in comy 
= 5 — tion law. 
NERS ce «cca MEPs + obecdecteceesesas Chief mine inspector.....-. Chief mine inspector. 
Department of worl 
and factory inspectio: 
No provision in com): 
tion law. 
ERS is seeceKs Industrial accident board.| Industrial accident board.| Bureau of labor statisti: 
Mine inspector. 
Texas Employers’ Insura: 
Association. 





Utah oe Industrial commission..... Industrial commission..... | Industrial commission 
Vermont........- Commissioner ofindustries} Commissioner ofindustries | Commissioner of ind) 
ee Industrial commission..... Industrial commission..... Bureau of labor and i 


trial statistics. 
No provision in com) 
tion law. 


Washington...... Industrial insurance de- | Industrial insurance de- | State safety board. 
partment. partment. State mining board. 
No provision in com): 
tion law. 
West Virginia....| Compensation commis- | Compensation commis- | Bureau of labor. 
sioner. sioner. Department of mines. 


Compensation comimi 
may require employe: 
adopt and post 





rules. 
Wisconsin........ Industrial commission | Industrial commission | Industrial commission 
(workmen’s compensa- (workmen’s compensa- ty and sanitation d: 
tion department). tion department). ment). 
Wyoming.........; Workmen’s compensation | District court............. Inspector of mines. 


department (under 
treasurer’s office). 














2 In the court type of law the amount of compensation and other questions at issue are settled dir 
by the employer or insurer and the injured employee. In cases of dispute the matter may be refer 
an arbitration committee, and eventually taken to the courts. In some of these States, however, 
exists a certain amount of supervision by one or more State agencies. For example, in Alabama, ' 
director of the department of archives and history, who is ex-officio compensation commissioner, 
receive accident reports and settlements, prepare blank forms, and compile statistics on the operation 
act; in Alaska, rejections of the act are filed with the United States commissioner; in Arizona, in cas: 
parties do not agree, reference may be had to the attorney general; in Kansas, disputes are settled }) 
committees or arbitrators selected either by the parties in interest or by the court; in Minnesota, 1 
and settlements are filed with the commissioner of labor, who shall advise the employee of his right 
assist in adjusting disputes; in New Hampshire, acceptances and proof of financial solvency are filed 
the commissioner of labor; in Rhode Island, acceptances, accident reports, and proof of flnancia! sol) 
are filed with the commissioner of industrial statistics; in Tennessee the bureau of workshops and fac! 
inspection receives notices of rejection of the act, accident reports, settlements, and releases; w! 
Wyoming the State treasurer supervises the State fund and county assessors are required to repor' 
of extra-hazardous employments to the treasurer, who shall compile accident statistics. 





-weoow 
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Enforcing Insurance Under the New York Workmen's Compensation 
edd 


N THE September, 1920, issue of the Montuty Laspor Review 
| (pp. 150-153) is a brief article entitled ‘‘ The Crime of Uninsuraiice 
nder Workmen’s Compensation.” That the word ‘crime’ 's 

not used figuratively in that connection is evidenced by the fact t!at 
in the article an account is given of the first imposition of a jal 
sentence for failure of an employer to insure his risks under tlic 
compensation law. The beneficial effects of this action are there 
referred to, but further reports indicate that there is still need of 
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diligence. Among other recent cases is one in the city of Syracuse 
where an uninsured employer was found guilty and sentenced to one 
vear in the penitentiary with a fine of $50. He was put on probation to 
pay an award amounting to $900 and the case continued. In Buf falo 
also an uninsured employer was sentenced to one year in the peni- 
tentiary with a $500 fine. He was put on probation to pay an 
award amounting to $6,100.. 

A case that has received considerable publicity is a New York City 

ase in which an uninsured employer, financially irresponsible, was 
Si sentemeed to six months in jail after every effort to collect the award 
had failed. The employee was fatally injured, leaving surviving a 
widow aged 31 years and three children aged 9, 7, and 1 year, respec- 
tively. ‘The amount of the award was $8,716.37. The family is 
now dependent upon private charity. 

The New York Industrial Commission reports the attitude of courts 
in cases of this type as very favorable and helpful, as the “ publicity 
that has been given to these sentences has caused thousands of 
uninsured employers to take out the necessary compensation insurance 
for the protection of their employees.’ 





Missouri Compensation Law Rejected by Referendum. 


the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law for the State 

of Missouri. Accounts have been received from time to time 
of the progress of efforts to secure a referendum on the law, and when 
a sufficient number of names was nominally secured, the question of 
the legality of the process by which they were obtained was brought 
into dispute, the case being carried to the higher courts, where it was 
decided that the petition was in due form, duly signed, and that the 
referendum must be held. Accordingly, no commission was ever 
appointed, or other action taken looking toward the carrying out of 
the provisions of the law, awaiting the result of the referendum, 
at the election of November 2, the law then being rejected. 

Though the State federation of labor dec lared for the law, certain 
trade groups joined the damage-suit lawyers in working for its 
defeat, inserting advertisements in labor papers, and otherwise 
seoking to align their friends against it. The principal objection 
urged was the failure of the law to provide a system of exclusive 
State j insurance, one advertisement stating that ““There will be no 
just workmen’s compensation law in this State until one is enacted 
which embodies the plan of exclusive State insurance, which will 
eliminate i insurance companies from cases of personal injury or death 
in industry.” This was said to be in line with the recommendations 
of the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, direct- 
ing that efforts be made to secure the enactment of laws of this type 
in all jurisdictions in the United States and Canada. 

One advertisement further declared that a measure will be intro- 
duced at the next session of the legislature containing this and other 
provisions not found in the act of 1919; as increased medical allow- 
ance, more liberal burial expense, right to choose the physician 


Ta MontTuiy LABor Review for June, 1919, carries an account of 
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furnished by the employer, lump-sum settlements in death cases, no 
waiting period in injury cases, and a benefit equal to two-thirds of 
the wages. 

In the meantime, Missouri stands as by far the most important 
industrial State now under the discredited rule of the common law 
liability of employers for injuries to their employees. 





Compensation Allowed for Injury Due to Horseplay. 


N IMPORTANT decision by the New York Court of Appeals sets 
A at rest for that jurisdiction the question of the status of a work- 
man injured asa result of sportive conduct on the part of his fe!- 
low workmen. There has been much conflict of opinion on the point 
and the New York State Commission has long desired an authoritative 
ruling. It awarded benefits in the case of aclaimant who lost the bette: 
yart of the sight of an eye by being struck by an apple which one boy 
had in sport thrown at another, and this finding was sustained by the 
appellate division of the supreme court. The case was appealed, bu! 
the Court of Appeals on October 19, 1920, sustained the judgment © 
the court below, and the award stands (Leonbruno v. Champtain Sil!: 
Mills, 128 N. E. 711). 

The court said that the accident arose in the course of the emplo, 
ment, which no one questioned; further that it arose out of the 
employment, as “the daimant’s presence in a factory in associatio) 
with other workmen involved exposure to the risk of injury from th» 
careless acts of those about him.” He was brought by the condition- 
of his work “within the zone of special danger” (citing the Englis! 
ease, Thom v. Sinclair, 1917, A. C. 127, 142). ‘“‘Whatever men ani 
boys will do, when gathered together under such surroundings, at o!! 
events if it issomething reasonably to be expected, was one of the peril- 
of his service. * * * The claimant was injured, not merely whil- 
he was in a factory, but because he was in a factory, in touch with tli 
associations and conditions inseparable from factory life. * * 
The test of liability under the statute is not the master’s dereliction 
whether his own or that of his representatives acting within the scop: 
of their authority. The test of liability is the relation of the servi 
to the injury, of the employment to the risk.” 





Recent Reports of Industrial Accident Commissions. 


California.' 


HE report of the California Industrial Accident Commission for 
T the year ending June 30, 1920, shows a substantial decrease |) 
the industrial deaths and permanent injuries during 191!) a= 
compared with 1918. In 1919 there were 586 deaths, as compare! 
with 706 in 1918, while the permanent injuries in 1919 numbere:! 
1,714, as against 2,100in 1918. In 1919 there were 108,947 industria’ 








1 Summary furnished the bureau by the Industrial Accident Commission. 
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injuries as compared with 104,767 in 1918. The temporary injuries 
in 1919 numbered 105,952, as against 101,961 in 1918. This reduc- 
tion in the number of deaths and permanent injuries in the face of 
the increase in temporary Injuries is regarded by the Commission as 
significant. 

A survey of the 586 industrial deaths shows that 146 occurred in 
operations not coming within the scope of the law, leaving 440 com- 
pensable cases. There were 149 deaths in railroad, vessel, and 
stevedoring operations, 119 in construction and 95 in manufacturing. 
Agriculture was responsible for 40 deaths, and public utilities for 45. 
The greatest single cause of deaths was vehicles, 223 deaths resulting 
from the operation of boats, cars, automobiles, wagons, and other 
vehicles. There were 31 deaths from electricity, 86 from machinery, 
and 12 from the explosion of firearms. There were 9 women killed 
while at work in 1919. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight decedents left 656 total depend- 
ents, 106 partial dependents were left in 53 fatal cases, in 170 fatal 
cases there were no dependents, and in 85 fatal cases the facts were 
unknown. The average age of the widows was 39.3 vears, and of de- 
pendent children, 9 years. 

In 15 cases of serious and permanent injuries life pensions were 
awarded. There were 13 such cases in 1918. Injuries that caused 
a time loss of over 7 days numbered 28,974. The remaining tempo- 
rary injuries did not last longer than the waiting period. 

The average age of the killed during 1919 was 34 years and the 
average Wage was $28.51 a week, as compared with 39.9 years and 
$25.01 a week for 1918. 

Occupational diseases reported in 1919 numbered 455; in 1918, 
445; in 1917, 506; in 1916, 348. 

The sum of $5,621,828 was awarded California’s 108,947 injured 
workers (including the dependents of those killed) during 1919. 
The sum of $1,447,242 represents the medical, surgical, and hospital 
payments. The total of these two sums gives $7,069,070. 


Department of Self-Insurance and Legal Department. 


Kmployers to the number of 221 have applied to the commission 
for certificates to self-insure. yen Bae ad 6 204,802 employees are 
covered this way. Security has been deposited with the State 
treasurer by the 221 employers to the amount of $4,275,000. 

During the year 1,796 claims were filed with the commission aii 
1,782 cases were decided; applications for writs of review were filed 
with the supreme and appellate courts in but 53 cases, or 3 per cent 
of the cases decided. The courts sustained the commission in 40 
cases, reversed the decisions in 12, and 1 case was undecided ait the 
close of the fiscal year. 

One of the most important decisions upheld the commission's 
nterpretation of the word ‘‘injury’’ in a case where death resulted 
from influenza found to have been contracted in the course of employ- 
ment. Applicant’s husband, a hospital steward, had to care for 
influenza patients, and was held that the work was the proximate 
cause of his death. , 
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Compensation and Permanent Disability Rating Departments. 


During the year 2,190 formal hearings were held and 1,782 appli- 
cations for compensation acted upon by the commission; su)- 
plementary proceedings were brought in 819 cases already decided. 
The commission acted upon 301 settlement agreements referred fo, 
examination and approval. The outstanding item of interest «. 
regards the compensation department is the increase in the num}; 
of claims filed found to be without sufficient foundation; 494 app/i- 
cants were denied compensation, an increase of 69 per cent when 
compared with the 292 similar claims decided adversely the previou- 
year. 

The time required for the determination of the ordinary contested 
case was 68 days from the filing of the claim. There was an increas; 
in the time for all cases because of the war and the great difficult 
in obtaining evidence concerning dependency claims from those 
residing in Europe. It is noteworthy that out of over 100,000 indus- 
trial injuries last year, only 1,782 contested cases resulted between 
employers (or their insurance carriers) and employees that neces- 
sitated formal proceedings and adjudication by the commission. 

The main questions involved in the contested cases were exten! 
and duration of disability (493), whether injury was in course of 
employment (257), whether disability was result of injury (236), 
hernia (106), dependency (102). 

About 2,000 permanent injuries were rated during the year. The 
commission invites each permanently hurt man to visit either tlic 
office in San Francisco or that in Los Angeles, so that a member 0! 
its medical staff may examine him to find whether his disabilitics 
are fully set forth on the forms sent in by employers and insurance 
carriers and their doctors. Quite a number of cases were found to 
be incompletely reported on the outside medical forms, and _ tlic 
commission's activity in_this connection has resulted in considera- 
bly more money reaching the injured men than would otherwise he 
the case. The smaller group of disabled workers unable to visit 
the’ two main offices are checked up carefully by means of corre- 
spondence. 


Rehabilitation Department. 


A total of 1,074 men and women needing reeducation because 
of their serious injuries were in touch with this department 
during the twelve months. The commission’s representative Is 4 
young man who lost both his hands in an accident. He is able to 
do practically everything that can be done by a man with two hands 
08 thus speedily wins the confidence of the crippled. Such men 
and women are now in schools, business colleges, and technical schov!s, 
preparing for the future. Others are learning new occupations, 
watch making, engraving, mechanical dentistry, and various lines 
of activity suitable for he prevented from following their former 
hazardous callings. Several men-are attending the State farm at 
Davis and are learning scientific methods of farming and poultry 
raising. All the expenses of tuition are paid by the State as tlie 
outcome of a law passed by the last session of the California Legisla- 


ture. 
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Activities of other Departments. 


The status of beneficiaries under the workmen’s compensation 
act left dependent as the result of industrial deaths was ascer- 
tained during the year. The Industrial Accident Commission coop- 
erated with the children’s department of the State board of control. 
The limitation of four and one-half years for compensation death 
benefits means that frequently widows and children will have their 
income stopped when most needed. The survey covered 997 cases. 
it was fond the standard of living was lower than that maintained 
during the lifetime of the breadwinner. The deplorable financial 
condition of some of these families when compensation stops can be 
imagined, and the commission will propose that new legislation be 
enacted to properly care for the dependents. 

During the fiscal year 3,064 physical examinations of injured 
mployees took place, as compared with 1,509 during the preceding 
vear. All these examinations were made by the commission’s doc- 
tors. In addition, 662 special medical examinations by outside 
experts as referees or examiners were reported. 

The new methods of medical and surgical treatment and rehabili- 
tation that proved so successful during the war were introduced in 
California, to the benefit of injured workers. Occupational and phys- 
ical therapy have been installed. <A ‘‘placement bureau” is advo- 
cated, so that hurt men may have function restored by means of light 
employment, and the employers and insurance carriers will also 
benefit by this plan. Convalescent departments in industrial plants 
will aid human rehabilitation. 

A very important part of the commission’s activities is to re- 
duce industrial wnat and prevent injuries overtaking employees. 
Despite a lack of financial resources and a shortage of safety engineers, 
all that was humanly possible was done during the year. Cooperation 
with the United States Bureau of Mines and the fire prevention 
bureau of the Pacific resulted in enlargement of the work. It is the 
policy to ascertain the cause of each fatality and plan to prevent a 
recurrence, 


State Compensation Insurance Fund. 


In the year 1919 the net premium writings for compensation 
coverage amounted to $9,739,617.15, of which the State compen- 
sation insurance fund wrote $3,251,974.25, or 33.39 per cent, in 
competition with about 30 insurance carriers. Starting with an 
appropriated capital of $100,000, which is still held intact in the 
State treasury, the State fund has now reached a position of financial 
strength and stability which is beyond any competitive criticism. 
rhe assets on June 30, 1920, amounted to $4,584,779.14, dividends 
to policyholders have reached a total of $1,737,447.68, and the State 
fund holds a net surplus of $1,497,035.11 over and above all liabilities. 


It is expected the premium writings for the year 1920 will exceed 
$4,000,000. 
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Montana. 


HE Fifth Annual Report of the Industrial Accident Board 
Montana covers the administration of the compensation law «/ 
this State and its activities as a bureau of safety inspection.2. Mo 
than 200 pages are given to an intimate discussion of the variou 
phases of the law, while its statistical report covers 55 pages. Rule 
of procedure and reports of inspection of boilers, mines, etc., con 
plete the volume. : 

Much emphasis is laid in the report upon the moderate cos! 
administration, the total for the 5 years of the law being $117,575.75 
or if investments as for furniture, etc., the cost of printing ani 
postage be deducted, the actual current administrative expenses for 
63 months are $75,519.12. During the 5 years, 3,358 employers hay 
accepted the provisions of the law of the State, which is an electiye 
one, having more than 74,000 employees, and representing a yearly 
pay roll of about $95,000,000. The law provides for three forms of 
insurance, one self-insurance, adopied by a relatively small number 
of large employers; the second, insurance in a stock company, ani 
the third, insurance in the State fund. While the second and thir! 
forms are used by a majority of the employers in the State, the 
number of employees affected is less than one-half those under sel!- 
insurance. 

The following table shows the distribution of employers, employees, 


accidents, costs, etc.: 


SMPLOYERS, ACCIDENTS, AND COSTS UNDER EACH FORM OF INSURANCE, 1915-1 








j j | j 
| | Per cent of pay: 


ec 


Employ-| Employ-| <Acci- | Deaths.| Compensation | a 
S| dents. ‘ 


| paid. | Accident | Premium 
| | | cost. | co 
592 | $1, 771,382. 63 | 


Self-insurance 20,799 | 
400,363.31 | 


Stock companies............ 1,038 | 14,120 | 7,510; 102 | 
State fund 1,273 20,110 | 3,026 | 88 339, 838.20 | 











74,730 { 31,335 | 782| 2,511,584.14 
} | 





The report dwells at length on the matter of insurance, taking 1p 
the methods in order. During the 5 years of the law’s operation, ‘)' 
employers elected self-insurance, of which 65 qualified, while 23 were 
unable to satisfy the board as to their solvency and 9 were denic( 
because not engaged in hazardous occupations as defined by the a! 
The business of 2 others was not within the jurisdiction of the |av. 
being in a national reserve. Of those operating under the act 15 hac 
been required to furnish security against contingent payments. |) 
no case has there been any failure to promptly meet all compensatio 
payments due under the self-insurance plan. Payments to their 
employees or dependents of deceased workmen, including buria' 
expenses, have amounted to $1,676,382.63, to which should be added 

2 Fifth Annual Report of the Industrial Accident Board for the 12 months ending June 30, 1920, 35° pp, 
Helena, Mont., 1920 
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nding claims amounting to about $95,000. During the past 12 
months the total ae liability amounted to $381,666.77. 
which is $50,000 less than for the preceding 12 months. As shown 
by the table above, this indicates an average cost of about four-fifths 
of 1 per cent of the annual pay roll, which approximates $45,000,000 
or if current data be used, the basis would be a pay roll of $50,000,000, 
and the average cost not more than three-fourths of 1 percent. Had 
these employers carried insurance in casualty companies at the usual 
rates the premiums would have amounted to nearly $2,000,000 for 
the year; a saving of more than three-fourths was therefore affected. 

Casualty company insurance has been the choice of 2,682 employers 
during the 5 years covered by the act, though 236 of these were 
rejected because their employment was not hazardous, while 618 
withdrew on account of completing their work, and 790 changed 
their plans of carrying insurance. The report gives premiums for 
the 5 years as amounting to $1,248,542.80, while compensation 
benefits paid or payable amounted to $400,363.51, or less than $1 
out of every $3 collected in premiums. ‘From these figures, which 
are above dispute, it is evident that insurance companies are enjoying 
a profitable business in the State, as less than 33 cents out of each 
dollar collected in premiums has gone to pay compensation, while 67 
cents has gone toward the cest of doing business and its profits.’ 
A lowering of rates is therefore recommended. 

The State insurance fund had at the end of the first 24 months only 
718 employers within its provisions. However, there has been 
steady increase during the succeeding years both in the number of 
employers originally electing this plan and in those changing from 
private insurance companies to the State fund. The growth of the 
State fund 1s indicated by the fact that during the first year but 452 
employers operated under the plan, having 6,520 employees; during 
the second year the number was 718 with 9,691 employees; for the 
third year 1,017 employers with 12,060 employees; for the fourt! 
year 1,032 employers with 14,681 employees, and for the fifth year 
year 1,273 employers with 16,938 employees. This last number of 
employees is taken from the initial papers of the employers, a canvass 
made just prior to the publication of the report indicates that there 
are practically 20,000 employees under the plan. Several employers 
were rejected because not employed in hazardous occupations, to 
which the act is limited unless by voluntary election of both em- 
jloyers and employees. Some of these came in by such election, 
ut during the 5 years covered by the act only 12 employers with 
110 employees have taken advantage of this provision of the law. 

The board secured an expert audit of the State insurance fund in 
April, 1920, by an independent actuary who found that “tested by 
the strictest actuarial requirements, the fund is unquestionably solvent 
with assets sufficient to supply an ample contingency reserve over 
and above all incurred liabilities. The premiums charged, while 
extremely low, have nevertheless been entirely adequate. The settle- 
ment of claims is liberal and equitable and payments are made 
promptly in accord with the interpretation of the law. The general 
management of the fund is unusually efficient and at the same time 
extremely economical. The ratio of expense of administration to 
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the insurance in force is extraordinarily low, and is, without a doubt. 
lower that than of any other similar fund.” 

Adjudications have been made by the board in a large number of 
disputed cases, though 90 per cent of all compensation claims are 
adjusted without dispute or contest. Appeals have been taken frojy 
the decisions of the board in but 2 cases throughout the entire history 
of the law, 2 other cases having gone to the higher courts on agree] 
statements of facts. Such a record covering more than 30,000 casos 
adjudicated is one of which the board is justly proud. 

Another interesting record is found in the fact that under plan 3 
(the State insurance fund) there are but 15 cases where compensation 
was not paid either the day before it was due or not Jonger than on» 
day after. “The record under plan 1 is also very good, but under 
plan 2 unfortunately many of the insurance companies are back- 
ward in the payment of compensation. In many cases the {first 
payment is not made until 90 days after the accident, on aceon 
of the necessity of the claim going to the eastern office of the compriy 
for investigation and adjustment before it can be paid.” The b 
is able to report a steadily reducing interval between injuries ») 
awards in disputed cases. For the first year under the law ordinary 
cases involving disputed questions were decided on the averave 
within 70 days. The second year this average was reduced to 55 
days; the third year to 48 days; the fourth year to 40 days; and for 
the past 12 months the average time for settling disputed cases |ias 
been reduced to 35 days. 

The insurance fund is divided into 26 classes for which separate 
accounts are kept. The total shows assets amounting to $556,901 (|, 
of which $334,046.53 is in cash and investments. The premium 
income for the last fiscal year was $225,507.86, and compensation 
payable therefrom was $135,002.94. Of this 37 per cent went for 
temporary total disabilities and 2 per cent for permanent total: 13 
per cent Was paid out on account of permanent partial disabilities, 
and 37 per cent for fatal cases. The remainder went to docicrs. 
hospitals and undertakers. The number of accidents by classes 
showed 4,726 temporary total; 5 permanent total, 89 permanvnt 
partial, and 94 fatal, or 4,914 for the year. The aggregate for 5 
years was 31,335 of which 29,834 were temporary total, 21 permanint 
total, 698 permanent partial, and 782 fatalities. The commi--!i 
computes that the cost of these industrial injuries to the State 
aggregated more than $70,000,000. | 

Emphasis is Jaid upon the importance of rehabilitation, an’ 
recommendations are made looking toward engaging in this line «! 
work. The board also recommends a reduction of the waiting {in 
from 14 days to 7, and the raising of the maximum weekly payiii' 
allowance (now $12.50). Much stress is also laid upon the impor ian 
of accident prevention. 
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South Dakota. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Law of South Dakota is adminis- 

tered by the industrial commissioner of the State, the work being 

chiefly performed by a deputy. The report for the year 1920 gives 
a brief summary of the work accomplished.* 

The report first takes up suggestions for amendatory legislation, 
one being that there should be ‘material increases in the payments 
made for both injuries and death claims,” unless there is a decided 
shift in living expenses. The subject of State insurance is discussed, 
but without an expression of opinion. However, the need is dis- 
closed for a provision of the law that will lead employers to take 
out insurance of their risks, cases arising in which awards of damages 
(o employees of uninsured employers are worthless. 

There were two amendments made by the legislature of 1919, 
which definitely affected the policy of the law. One of these re- 
quired commercial thrashing outfits to make arrangements for 
compensation payments. On account of the rates charged by 
casualty companies there have been some associations formed among 
thrashermen which have proved very efficient and satisfactory, 
dealing liberally and promptly with the injured workman. The 
second change related to short term disabilities, and provided that 
where a physician gives a certificate at the end of 10 days, certifying 
disability from work for any part of that time, compensation should 
be payable. The department has recommended that the provisions 
be met by the acceptance of an informal certificate, accepting simply 
the report of the physician. This policy has been adopted, so that 
“in minor injuries, where the disability extended only a day or two, 
compensation is to be paid for that time and ‘waiting time’ is prac- 
tically eliminated so far as this State is concerned.” The effect of 
this practice is shown by the fact that last year there were but 74 
payments of amounts under $10, and 45 over $10 and under $20; 
during 1920 there were 217 payments under $10 and 195 of $10 and 
under $20. 

Unlike the laws in a number of States, the South Dakota law 
covers steam railroads in so far as intrastate work is concerned. 
“Practically every railway operating in the State is now under the 
law by the filing of the proper statement which allows them to carry 
their own insurance.” 

The total number of accidents reported last year was 2,251, of 
which 1,845 were settled for, 406 remaining unclosed at the end of the 
year. In 21 cases the injury was fatal. 

As the law was enacted in 1917, medical relief in the amount of $100 
was to be furnished; this amount was changed in 1919 to $150. Several 
cases appear in which the legal limitations have not been observed, 
notably one in which an insurance company “‘ paid $1,039 medical re- 
lief on the ground that such expenditure weed benefit the claimant, 
and at the same time considered it a good business policy for the 
company, as by this expenditure the injured employee was restored to 
ability to help herself and not be a permanent total disability charge 
against the company.” In 11 cases the payments exceeded the legal 
requirement of $150. 








* Third Annual Report of the South Dakota Industrial Commissioner for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1920, Pierre, 1920. 48 pp. 
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Progress of the Mothers’ Pension Movement in the United States. 


CCORDING to the latest annual report of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 40 out of 
the 48 States have now adopted some form of mothers’ pension, 

recognizing the principle that ‘“‘children should not be taken from, 
their mothers because of poverty alone.”’ The rapid growth of ¢), 
mothers’ pension movement is an indication of the “general bel! 
of the country in the paramount value of home life and a mothe; 
care.” 

Many of the States make substantial allowances, but in general thio 
grants are much too small and do not take into account the increase! 
costs of living. Some States are at present carefully studying thes: 
increased costs, in order properly to adjust the pension provisions 
to higher prices. 

Administration systems, allowances and supervisory methods vai 
greatly in the different States. The Children’s Bureau points out t! 
need of carefully investigating the methods of the various States in 
this connection, so that the whole country may have the benefit of 1 
experience gained under these laws. 
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Compensation for Industrial Diseases in New Brunswick. 


HE workmen’s compensation law of New Brunswick (1918 

T authorizes compensation for industrial diseases, meaning 

thereby “any disease which by the regulations is declared (0 

be an industrial: disease.” The workman’s compensation board 0! 

the Province has drawn up a list of such diseases, and this has bee: 

approved by the Government. This list, as published in the Labor 
azette (Ottawa) for November (p. 1416), is as follows: 


Anthrax.—Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, and skins. 

Lead poisoning or its sequele.—Any process involving the use of lead 01 
preparations or compounds. 

Mercury poisoning or its seyuele.—Any process involving the use of merc! 
or its preparation er compounds. 

Phosphorus powoning or tis sequele._—Any process involving the use of pho> 
phorus or its preparations or compounds. 

Arsenic poisoning or its sequele —Any process involving the use of arseni 
or its preparatioms or compounds. 

Sulphur poisoning or its sequele.—Any process involving the use of sulp! 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Ammonia poisoning or its sequele.—Any process involving the use of amm 
or its preparations or compounds. 

Carbon bisulphide or its sequele.—Any process involving the use of car! 
bisulphide. 

Carbonic acid gas.—Any process involving the use of carbonic acid gas. 

Ankylosistomiasis.—Mining. 

Glanders—Care of any equine animal suffering from glanders, handling 
carcass of any such animal. 

Compressed air illness.—Any process carried on in compressed ai~. 

Infection by handling sugar.—Any process involving the refining of sugar. 


The list is novel in its inclusion of poisoning from sulphur, ammo: 
and carbonic gas, and of infection from handling sugar. The othe’ 
diseases are compensable under British law and in the Provinces 
generally. 
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W ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE, 


Increased Unemployment Benefits in Germany. 


were announced by the German Government during Pe latter 

part of October, according to a report by the American consul at 
Hamburg. It appears that heads of households and families having 
several children are to receive increases above the average. Hitherto 
the family allowance of an unemployed man could not exceed as a 
sum total one and one-half times his individual allowance; this 
limit is now raised to twice the individual allowance. For those not 
heads of families the increase is smaller, the assumption being that 
these have the best chance in the labor market. The maximum 
allowances under the new scale are as follow 


ls REASED unemployment benefits, effective November 1, 1920, 


Daily 
allowance 
in marks.! 

Men: 
Over 21 years of age, not members of some other household. . - . 
Over 21, members of some other household 
Under 21 years of age. 

Women: 
Over 21 years of age, not me emb ETS of some other household. ... 
Over 21, members of some other household. 
Under 21 years of age. . .. 

Family bonus for wife or husband, and childre 


EE ETT ir ta er Pee 


——_——___. 0 e- a 


Standard Weekly Payments and Benefits Under British Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920." 


HE new unemployment insurance act, which came into force on 

the sixth instant, applies virtually to all employed persons 

including nonmanual workers whose remuneration does not 
exceed £250 a year, but excluding everyone engaged in agricult: ure 
and domestic service. This act insures nearly 12 000,000 persons, of 
whom 8,333, 000 are men and 3,430,000 women; the insurable age 1s 
16, and there is no upward limit except in ee case of pensioners. 
It is caleulated that 628,000 of the men and 456,000 of the women 
will be between 60 and 80 years of age; for them there are reduced 
rates of contribution and benefit. The standard weekly payment 
and benefits are as follows: 


Mark at par=23.8 cents. 
*Keport to the Department of State by the United States ambassador at London, dated N 
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STANDARD WEEKLY PAYMENTS AND BENEFITS UNDER BRITISH UNEMPLOYMEN, 
INSURANCE ACT, 1920. 
{1 s. at par=24.3 cents; 1 d.=2.03 cents.] 
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| Contributions. 





| Denateed | iaalt ahi » 
| person. | Employer. | State. 
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The boycott of the act by trade-unions, which was threatened in 
the House of Commons and in the Trades-Union Congress, is 
taking effect. Dr. Macnamara stated in the House recently tha‘ 
to October 31, 148 trade-unions had notified their intention 
prepare schemes for its administration. 
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Decision of Secretary of Labor in the Case of Ludwig C. A. K. Martens. 


HIS is a case arising under a warrant issued by the Department 

of Labor upon affidavit of information and belief that Ludwig 

C. A. K. Martens has been found in the United States in viola- 

tion of the immigration act of October 16, 1918. The portions of the 
act of October 16, 1918, applicable to this case are as follows: 

{liens who are anarchists; aliens who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of law; aliens who 
disbelieve in or are opposed to all organized government; aliens who advocate or 
teach the assassination of public officials; aliens who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; aliens who are members of or affiliated with any organization 
that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States or of a!l forms of law, or that entertains or teaches 
disbelief in or opposition to all organized government, or that advocates the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, 
either of specific individuals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United 
States or of any other organized government, because of his or their official character, 
or that advocates or teaches the unlawful destruction of property. . 

Sec. 2. * * * shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into 
custody and deported in the manner provided in the immigration act of February fifth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

Counsel for the alien allege that he is an accredited official of a 
foreign Government, 1. e., the commercial, aor yg and diplomatic 
representative of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
and he is, therefore, beyond th® jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor in deportation proceedings because section 3 of the immigra- 
tion act of February 5, 1917, provides ‘that nothing in this act shall 
be construed to apply to accredited officials of foreign Governments.” 
It is further claimed that the term “foreign Governments” used in 
ihe immigration act can not be limited to such Governments only as 
are recognized by the diplomatic branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, but comprises all foreign Governments. In support of that 
contention, section 4, title VILL, of the act of June 15, 1917, the 
esplonage act, 1s quoted as follows: 


* 


_ The words “foreign Government” as used in this act * * shall be deemed to 
include any Government, faction, or body of insurgents within a country with which 
the United States is at peace, which Government, faction, or body of insurgents may 
or may not have been recognized by the United States as a Government. 


There are some very serious defects in this line of argument. The 
omissions in the section quoted are important. Their inclusion more 
— shows the intent of Congress. The section referred to reads 
as follows: 


Section 4. The words “foreign Government” as used in this act and in sections one 
hundred and fifty-six, one hundred and fifty-seven, one hundred and sixty-one, one 
one hundred and seventy, one hundred and seventy-one, one hundred and seventy- 
two, one hundred and seventy-three, and two hundred and twenty of the act of March 
fourth, nineteen hundred and nine, entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States,”’ shall be deemed to include any Government, 
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faction, or body of insurgents within a country with which the United States ; 
peace, which Government, faction, or body of insurgents may or may not have } 
recognized by the United States as a Government.’’ 

[t is clear, therefore, that Congress intended that the definitic 
the term “foreign Government” contained in the espionage 
should apply only to that act and to the sections of the criminal | 
enumerated. if it had intended to include the immigration 
section 3 of that act would have been specified in the same mai 
as the sections of the criminal code which were included. If a ge 
definition had been intended, there would have been no need to sp 
either its application to the law in which it occurs er to any « 
section of law. A simple declaration that “The words ‘foreign Cov- 
ernment’ shall be deemed to include any Government, faction, 
which may or may not have been recognized by the United Sta: 
would have been sufficient. The fact that the espionage act en 
erated certam sections of law in its definition of the term “for 
Government”’ and omitted other sections in which the same o 
similar language occurs leads inevitably to the conclusion that (op- 
ere s mtended that the general rule of statutory construction shoul 
be applied, that “‘where certain things are spectfied, other things no! 
specified or necessarily implied must be excluded,” and as section 
of the immigration act is not specified or necessarily implied in the 
definition under consideration, the proviso that “nothing m thi 
shall be construed to apply to accredited officials of foreign Go 
ments” must be interpreted in accordance with accepted definitio: 
of the language used. Therefore it is held that the words “fo: 
Governments”’ as used in the immigration act mean any Governny 
the de facto or de jure existence of which is recognized by the Uni 
States. But even if the words “foreign Government”’ were given (! 
broad interpretation placed upon them by counsel for the alien 
would still be confronted with the question of what constitutes 
accredited official of such a government. 

No one can be an accredited official of a foreign Governme: 
within the meaning and under the jurisdiction of our laws simply 
because he is accredited by an unrecognized revolutionary Gover 
ament as its minister to or agent in this country. He must in addition 
to being accredited by the Government he claims to represent also |v 
accredited, authorized and received as such by the President of tl 
United States before his status as an accredited official is complete. 

Section 7611, Compiled Statutes, provides: 

Whenever any writ or process is sued out or prosecuted by any person in any (0 
of the United States, or of.a State, or by any judge or justice, whereby the perso 
any public minister of any foreign prince or State, authorized and received as suc! 
the President, or any domestic or domestic servant of any such minister, is v7e-'' 
or imprisoned, or his goods or chattels are distrained, seized, or attached, such 


process shall be deemed void. 


It will be observed that the protection given by this section agalls 
the issuance of any writ or process applies only to public minisie 
authorized and received as such by the President, and their fami! 
and that no protection is granted to any one pretending to \« ' 

ublic minister who is not authorized and received as such by t’ 
resident. This construction seems to be sustained by the opiiivl> 
of the Attorneys General and by the courts. 
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In the case of Parker H. French, who brought letters from the 
provisory president of the Republic of Nicaragua accrediting him as 
minister plenipotentiary of that Republic to the United States, and 
who was alleged to be concerned in the engagement at New York of 
recruits and arms for transmission to Nicaragua, the Attorney General, 
C. Cushing, in an opinion dated December 24, 1855 (8 Opin. Atty. Gen. 
171), says: 

The President does not yet see cause to establish diplomatic intercourse with the 
persons Claiming at this time to exercise political power in the State of Nicaragua; 
and that, for sufficient reasons assigned, he does not at present deem it proper to 
receive any one as a minister to this Government duly appointed by that Republic 

* * You will thus perceive that Mr. French is entitled to diplomatic privilege 
in the United States only in a very qualified degree. He is not an accredited minister, 
but simply a person coming to this country to present himself as such, and not received, 
by reason of its failing to appear that he represents any lawful Government. Under 
such circumstances any diplomatic privilege accerded to him is of mere transit, and 
of courtesy, not full right; and that courtesy will be withdrawn from him so seon as 
there shall be cause to believe that he is engaged in here, or contemplates, any action 
not consonant with the laws, the peace, or the public honor of the United States. 

In U. S. v. Skinner et al. (Case No. 16309, Federal Cases, p. 1123), 
Capt. Skinner, Don Manue! H. Aguirre, and others were charged 
with fitting out a filibustermg expedition in violation ef the laws of 
the United States. Counsel for the defendants claimed diplomatic 
exemption for Don Manuel H. Aguirre on the ground that he was a 
minister from the Government of Buenos Aires to that of the United 
States and could not, therefore, be proceeded against in this way. 
Livingston, circuit justice, decided: 

As to any privileges which Mr. Aguirre’s commission conferred on him, the judge 
was of opinion that this gentleman, not being accredited by the President, and ihe 
independence of Buenos Aires not being acknowledged by the Government of the 
United States, he was liable to be proceeded against for any offense which he might 
commit against our laws, in the same way as any other individual. 

From these quotations it would seem to be an established principle 
of law that no one can be an accredited official of a foreign Govern- 
ment until he has been accredited, authorized, and received by the 
President as such. This was the accepted meaning of the term at 
the time the immigration law was passed and must, therefore, be 
held to be the intent of Congress. Martens may have been accredited 
as a public minister by an unrecognized revolutionary government in 
Russia, but he has not been accredited, authorized, and received as 
such by the President of the United States, and does not come within 
the meaning of the words * accredited official” as used in the proviso 
to section 3 of the immigration law. 

But, furthermore, these proceedings are not brought under the act 
¢ a — x o i=) : ‘ 
of February 5, 1917. They are brought under the act of October 16, 
1918, and that act does net provide for the exemption of officials o! 
foreign Governments from the application of its provisions. The only 
reference made in the act to the act of February 5, 1917, isfound in the 
lanzuage of section 2, which provides: 


That any alien who, at any time after entering the United States, is found to have 
been at the time of entry, or to have become thereafter, a member of any one of the 
classes of aliens enumerated in section one of this act, shall, upon the warrant of the 
Secretary ef Labor, be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in 
the immigration act of February fifth, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
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No reference is made to the exemption of any of the classes 0; 
aliens enumerated in section 1 of the act, but all are to be taken int, 
custody and deported in the manner provided in the immigratic: 
act. ‘The reference is to the manner of deportation and not to th, 
cause of deportation or exceptions in the application of the cause. 

However, in view of the conclusions stated above relative to wha‘ 
constitutes an accredited official of a foreign Government, it woul! 
seem to be unnecessary to enter into an inquiry of whether the ac 
of October 16, 1918, should be administered as a separate act othe: 
than as to the manner of deportation, or as an amendment to the 
act of February 5, 1917, which should be read in conjunction wit 
the proviso “that nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to 
accredited officials of foreign Governments.’ The conclusion is tho 
same in either case that Martens is not an accredited official of a for- 
eign Government within the meaning of our laws and is not exemp' 
from the application of the immigration laws. 

We may, therefore, proceed to a consideration of the,facts in the 
case, bearing in mind that there is nothing in our immigration law: 
that requires the deportation of any alien because he believes in, 
teaches, or advocates socialism, communism, syndicalism, a sovict 
form of government, a dictatorship of the proletariat, abolition of 
property rights, or any other change in our political or social struc- 
ture, or who belongs to an organization that believes in, teaches, or 
advocates these things, if he does not entertain a belief in, teach, or 
advocate the use of force or violence to overthrow the Governmen| 
of the United States or belong to an organization that does so. Thie 
essence of the deportation provisions of the immigration laws in 
their application to this class of cases is the belief in, teaching, or 
advocacy of the use of force or violence to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The essential facts in the case of Martens are these: He was born, 
raised, and educated in Russia, of German parents long resident in 
Russia but who were never naturalized. He was recognized by tic 
laws of Russia as being a German subject. He was imprisoned in 
Russia for three years and then deported to Germany because oi 
revolutionary activities against the Czar’s Government.- He con- 
tinued his revolutionary activities after deportation. He was a 
German subject at the time of his arrival in the United States in 
1916. He testifies that he was made a Russian citizen by the pro- 
visional government in May or June, 1917, while he was residing 11 
this country. In the certiiicate by G. Chicherin, people’s commis=:' 
for foreign affairs, dated January 2, 1919, announcing Marten: s 
appointment as its representative, this language is used: ‘Tal 
Russian citizen Ludwig Christian Alexander Karlovitch Martens, 
who resides in the United States of America, is appointed the repr- 
sentative of the people’s commissariat of foreign affairs in the United 
States of America.”” In a statement addressed ‘‘To whom it may 
concern,’ Chicherin refers to him as ‘Citizen Ludwig Martens. 
There is no evidence to the contrary. He testified before the Lusk 
committee that he is a member of the Communist Party of Russia. 
He gave similar testimony before the Senate committee. lle 
afterwards stated to the committee that he is not a member of tlic 
Communist Party of Russia, and explained that he had spoken 0! 
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himself as a member of that party because he adhered to its princi- 
ples. He made a similar explanation at the hearings before the 
immigration inspector. ‘There is no other evidence of his being a 
member of the Russian Communist Party. He declared that he 
approved the Third International, and closed a signed statement 
with the words, “Long live the Third International.” He qualified 
that by saying that he did not approve of “every word of every 
manifesto, but anyhow he approved of the principles.’’ While he 
was residing in the United States on January 2, 1919, he was ap- 
pointed by the unrecognized Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Government as its representative to the United States. The Soviet 
Government has not been recognized by the United States, and he 
has not been authorized, received, or accredited by the President as 
an official of the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet Government of Russia believes in, teaches, and advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government of the United States by the 
ise of force and violence, not by the process of military invasion, but 
by conducting propaganda to stir up insurrection. It has appro- 
priated money for that purpose. In the decree of December, 1917, 
the Soviet Government said: 
The Soviet of the Peop!e’s Commissaries considers it necessary to come to the assist- 
ance of the left international wing of the labor movement of all countries, * * * 
absolutely independent from the fact whether these countries are at war with Russia 
or in alliance or are maintaining a neutral condition. With these aims the Soviet of 
the People’s Commissaries decides to assignate for the needs of the revolutionary 
international movement for the disposition of the foreign representatives of the com- 
missariat for foreign affairs, 2,000,000 rubles. 


When the Soviet Government speaks of a revolutionary movement 
it does not mean a peaceful revolution brought about by parlia- 
mentary processes, but a revolution by force and violence. Lenine, 
in a letter to. American workingmen, says: 


Let incurable pedants, crammed full of bourgeois democratic and parliamentary 
prejudices, shake their heads gravely over our soviets. Let them deplore the fact that 
we have no direct elections. These people have forgotten nothing, have learned 
nothing, in the great upheaval of 1914-1918. The combination of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat with the new democracy of the proletariat, of civil war with the 
widest ey of the masses to political problems, such a combination can not be 
achieved in a day, can not be forced into battered forms of former parliamentary 
democratism. 


And again, in a ‘‘ New letter to the workers of Europe and Amer- 
ica,” he says: 


Now no conscious workingman and no sincere socialist can fail to see what shameful 
treason against socialism was perpetrated by those men who, in line with the Men- 
sheviks and “social revolutionists” of Russia, with the Scheidemanns and Suedekums 
of Germany, with the Renaudels of France, and Vandervelds in Belgium, with the 
ilendersons and Webbs in England, and with Gompers & Co. in America, supported 
“their” bourgeoisie in the war of 1914-1918. * * * Only the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, and the annihilation of the bourgeois parliament, only soviet rule and 
proletarian dictatorship can put an end to imperialism and safeguard the victory of 
socialism, safeguard a permanent peace. 


The officials of the Soviet Government are members of the Russian 


Communist Party. Through that party Lenine and Trotsky, the 


recognized heads of the Soviet Government, issued the call for the 
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the Third International. They participated in the congress an,| 
cuided its counsels. The following excerpts are taken from the ¢.|| 
issued on February 24, 1919: 







Comrades: The undersigned parties and organizations consider it indispensal)| 
call the first congress of the New Revolutionary International. * * * Aly 
now the framework is laid for the real revolutionary international The gigantic 
of the world revolution which gives rise to new problems, the danger that this ) 
lution may be killed by the alliance of the capitalistic states which organize a Lea 
of Nations against the revolution, the attempt of traitor socialists to gather and 3»! 
having ‘“‘amnestied”’ each other to assist their Governments and the bourgeoisie a 
to betray the working classes, and finally in view of revolutionary experience » 
for the purpose of internationalizing the course of the revolution, we are induce! 
take the initiative in placing on the order of the day the question of calling the r 
lutionary proletarian parties to an International Congress. * * * 

6. The world situation demands immediate and as perfect as possible relati, 
between the different groups of the revolutionary proletariat and a complete allian 
of all the countries in which the revolution has already succeeded. 

7. The most important method is the mass action of the proletariat, incliudi 
armed struggle against the Government power of capitalists. * * * 

14. The Congress must lay the foundation of a common fighting organ which 
be a uniting link and methodically lead the movement of the center for the Com 
munist International which subordinates the interests of the movement in cyer 
separate country to the common interests of the revolution on an international s~) 


















In the platform adopted by the Third International at that tine 
this language occurs: 







The revolutionary epoch demands of the proletariat the application of such met lioJ 
of struggle as will concentrate all its energies, first of all methods of mass siruc: 
with its logical conclusions—direct conflict in open battle with the bourgeois 
ernmental machinery. To this end must be subordinated all other means, a- 
example, the revolutionary making use of bourgeois parliamentary institutions 








, These are but samples from masses of evidence along the same !i1 \: 
With such definitions before us of what is meant by the revolu- 
tionary struggle, every reference to the revolution takes on the siv- 
nificance of force and violence against the existing maclunery 0! 
government. There is an abundance of evidence showing the us: 
of the term by Martens, Lenine, Trotsky, many other officials of the 
Soviet Government, the Russian Communist Party, and the Third 
International. 

As a means of showing the close working cooperation between ti» 
Soviet Government and the Third International and the world-wide 
scope of their revolutionary purpose, the following order to the Ko! 
Army and the Red Fleet, issued by L. Trotsky, is significant: 














Order to the Red Army and the Red Fleet—No. 83— March 9, 1919. 










Moscow, 
“Tevestia,’’ March 11, 191° 






Greetings from the Communist International: 

At the beginning of March in Moscow sat the representatives of revolutionary wor 
men of the various countries of Europe and America, who had come together to creat» 
a close revolutionary solidarity of the toilers of all countries in the struggle agains’ 
<g of all countries. This congress founded the Communist Internationa! 
that is the international union of workmen, soldiers, and toiling peasants, for the p.!! 
pose of establishing a world soviet Republic which would put an end forever to ho 
tilities and wars between peoples. At one of its sessions the communist internation il 
mv york the following resolution of greeting to the Russian workmen’s and peasant» 

e y: , 

The congress of the Communist Internationals sends to the Red Army of sovi' 
a heartfelt greeting and all wishes for complete victory in the struggle against inter 
national imperialism. 
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This brotherly greeting of the international proletariat should become known to 
all soldiers and sailors of the Red Army and Red Fleet. I hereby order the com- 
missary to publish it in all regiments, divisions, and batteries, and on all warships 
Every soldier of the Red Army, every sailor of the Red Fleet, with well-deserved 
pride will hear this word of greeting from the highest and authoritative institution 
of the world working class. The Red Army and the Red Navy will not deceive the 
expec tation and hopes of the Communist International. 

Forward—under the flag of the world working class. 

President of the Revolutionary Military Soviet of the Republic, 

People’s Commissary for Military and Naval Affairs, 


L. 


TROTSKY 





It will thus be seen that the Soviet Government, itself claiming to 
be a dictorship of the proletariat, through its minister of war officially 
accepts the Third International as the highest and authoritative 
institution of the world working class, and pledges the Red Army 
and Navy not to deceive the expectations and hopes of the Third 
International, and orders them forward under the flag of the world 
working class. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that the questions to be 
decided are: First, Does Martens believe tn, teach, or advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by the use of 
force or violence? Second, Is Martens a member of the Communist 
Party of Russia or the Third International? Third, Does his appoint- 
ment as an official of the unrecognized soviet government constitut: 
membership in or affiliation with an organization that believes in, 
teaches, or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it being determined that the Soviet 
Government, the Communist Party of Russia, and the Third Inter- 
national are organizations of this character ’ 

There is no evidence to show that Martens has personally made 
any direct statement of a belief in the use of force or violence to 
overthrow the United States, nor is there any evidence that he has 
ever distributed or caused to be distributed any literature contain- 
ing any propaganda of that character, except the evidence to the 
effect that he attended meetings where revolutionary sentiments were 
expressed, employed people in his office who had been convicted 
under the espionage act, avowed his belief in the Third International, 
published a statement ending with the words, ‘‘ Long live the Third 
International,’ and that secret couriers passed between a repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government in Sweden and members of his 
official staff bringing to them diamonds and documents in violation 
of the laws and passport regulations of the United States. 

Martens asserts that he is a revolutionist, has always been a revolu- 
tionist, but by that he meant a Russian revolutionist, and that he 
never touched upon internal conditions of America. He has been 
absent from Russia since 1899, a date long before the Russian Com- 
munist Party or the Third International were organized. He could 
not have presented himself physically for admission to the Russian 
Communist Party, and there is no evidence to show that he has ever 
been otherwise admitted, or that he is connected with any organiza 
tion affiliated with the Third International, other than the fact 
that he is an official of the Soviet Government. It is therefore 
ecncluded that he is not a member of or affiliated with the Russian 
Communist Party or the Third International. 
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That he is an official of the Soviet Government of Russia is not 
controverted. The Soviet Government conducts a propaganda in 
the United States for the purpose of creating an insurrection to 
overthrow the Government of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, as has already been pointed out. It is further shown that 
Lenine has proposed to withdraw the propaganda in turn for political 
and commercial recognition and intercourse between Russia and t))c 
United States. If there was no improper propaganda being con- 
ducted, there would be nothing to withdraw. Martens is an official! 
of and therefore a member of or affiliated with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, an organization that entertains a belief in, teaches, or adyo- 
cates the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the 
United States, and this fact, taken in conjunction with his expressed 
belief in and approval of the Third International, proves that he 
believes in the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States. 

The question of whether Martens is a Russian or German citizen 
does not affect the consideration of his presence in the United States 
in violation of law. For the purposes of the immigration laws }:)s 
citizenship relates only to the country to which he shall be dtported, 
and for that purpose it is held that he is a citizen of Russia. 

It is therefore decided that Ludwig C. A. K. Martens is an alicy 
a citizen of Russia, and that he entertains a belief in and is a member 
of or affiliated with an organization that entertains a belief in, 
teaches, or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and the Commissioner General of 
Immigration is hereby directed to take the said Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens into custody and deport him to Russia at the expense of 
the Government of the United States. 

It is further directed that he shall be treated with the utmost 
courtesy and given the best available accommodations in transit. 

(Signed) W. B. Witson, 
Secretary of Lalor. 
DrceMBER 15, 1920. 


Recent Decisions Relating to the Closed Shop. 
Contract Held Invalid at Common Law. 


DECISION of the chancery court of New Jersey handed 
down August 26 declared invalid a provision of a contract 
between an association of builders and contractors and an 

association representing the labor unions of New York City and 
Long Island, which had for its object the establishment of tlic 
closed shop by monopolizing the labor market for members of tlic 
union. (Lehigh Structural Steel Co. v. Atlantic Smelting & Refining 
Works, 111 Atl. Reporter, 376.) It was also decided that a sympa- 
thetic strike merely to force the employer working in another terri- 
tory to comply with such provisions in that territory is without 
just excuse or cause and is unlawful. The steel company, a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, had undertaken to deliver structural steel for 
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a building to be erected at Newark, N.J., and also to erect the build- 
ig. The work of erection was sublet, and had been nearly com- 
pleted when the employees thereon were called out by strike orders. 
The builders announced their purpose to complete the work with 
nonunion labor, whereupon the representative of the owners of the 
building said that this would not be permitted as it would lead to 
a general strike on their work elsewhere. The contractor disregarded 
this notice and continued with the employment of nonunion men 
until stopped by an order of the court granted on the declaration 
hy the owners that the contract required the work to be done by 
union labor. Litigation proceeded until this decision found that the 
strike was purely sympathetic, that the difficulties affecting condi- 
tions in New York did not involve the members of the local union 
who had been employed on the Newark contract, and that the 
situation in New York did not warrant such action as had been taken. 

The principle of the closed shop, 1. e., the monopolization of the labor market, has 
found no judicial sponsor. In whatever form organized labor has asserted it, whether 
to the injury of the employer, or to labor, or to labor unions outside of the fold, the 
judiciary of the country has responded, uniformly, that it is inimical to the freedom 
of individual pursuit guaranteed by the fundamental law of the land, and contra- 
venes public policy. 

Numerous citations are then given illustrating the attitude of the 
courts of a number of States, in support of the conclusion announced. 
The contention that the remedy of the complaining company should 
be at law was rejected, and an injunction issued restraining the strike 
and a breach of the contract by the owners of the building. 


The Oregon Statute. 


[\ 1919, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, following the example 
of anumber of other States, enacted a law (ch. 346, Acts of 1919) 
declaring labor unions to be lawful organizations; restricting the 
powers of any court of this State in the granting of injunctions; 
declaring the labor of a human being not a commodity or article of 
commerce; prohibiting the indictment, prosecution, or trial of any 
person or combination of persons for any act in furtherance of the 
bettering of his or their conditions, unless such act should be for- 
bidden by law if done by an individual. Two very important cases 
1 the nature of test cases have been decided by the State supreme 
court involving the application of this law. The first case was G. 
Heitkemper v. Central Labor Council (192 Pacific Reporter, p. 765), 
in which the International Jewelry Workers’ Union, Local No. 14 
called a strike for the sole purpose of compelling the employing 
ewelers to maintain a closed shop. The employers refused to recog- 
nize the union and their places of business were picketed in the usual 
way, but entirely without violence or disorder. In this case the 
court held that there was no real dispute between the employers and 
their employees as to wages, hours of labor, treatment, or conditions 
of employment, and that the only question involved was the recog- 
nition of the union. Under the circumstances it was declared that 
the above-mentioned law did not apply to the case and an injunction 
was affirmed restraining the picketing of the plaintiffs’ shops. Two 
of the seven judges sitting on this case rendered dissenting opinions. 
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The second case is much more important, as the issues were who! y 
within the law and the court was compelled to determine the eo) 
stitutionality of the statute. In Greenfield v. Central Labor Couns 
(192 Pacific Reporter, p. 783), the court by a unanimous decisi), 
upheld the constitutionality of the act. This case was a dis), 
between Greenfield, a shoe dealer, and his former employees and {/ 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association, Local Union \,, 
1257, of which they were members. Greenfield had made a cont) 
with the union in which the wages, hours of labor, and conditions «| 
employment were all fixed, and in which he also agreed to maintxiy 
aclosed shop. This contract was to be effective until March 1, 19% 
In November, 1919, Greenfield violated the contract by requiring 
certain of his employees who were members of the union to work 
four hours a week overtime without additional compensation.  [[. 
also refused to maintain a closed shop, and finally on January 13. 
1920, he wholly repudiated the contract and declared that he did 
not recognize the union. On January 19, 1920, a strike was called 
and Greenfield’s stores were picketed by men and women of 
union who bore banners and wore scarfs on which it was declare:| 
that Greenfield was unfair to organized labor. The pickets s/s 
spoke to prospective customers and sought to persuade them to 
refrain from dealing at the plaintiff’s stores. They behaved in 1» 
orderly and peaceful manner and created no disturbance. 
picketing was sufficiently successful to cause some damage to Gr 
field’s business and he brought suit for an injunction to resirain ‘)¢ 
picketing. The circuit court granted his petition, and the union 
appealed, declaring that the statute expressly legalized picketing ani 
that the court could not grant an injunction to restrain the acts con 
mitted. The State Supreme Court declared that this case differed 
from the Heitkemper case in that here a real dispute between the 
employer and his employees was involved regarding the hours and 
conditions of labor, and that the law restraining injunctions agains’ 
labor organizations applied. In reply to the plaintiff's contentions 
that the law was unconstitutional, the court spoke in part as follows. 


The contract between plaintiff and the defendant union, as stated, did noi 
until March 1.1920. Thestrike was called on January 19,1920. At that time. : | 
ing to the finding of the trial court, all of the employees of the plaintiff at both oi !u 
stores, except four, were members of the defendant union. The complaint in 1) 
suit was filed on January 23, 1920. Based upon such facts, we hold that the relation 
of employer and employee and the terms and conditions of employment continued | 
exist after the strike was called, bringing the case under sections 2 and 3 of chapt! 
O46. 
Assuming that to be true, plaintiff contends that such sections are unconstitut ion! 
Section 2 of chapter 346 is identical with paragraph 1464, Arizona Civil Code oi |)!» 
and with section 20 of the Clayton Act. If{it is unconstitutional, so are the two lattc! 
laws. The Clayton Act was passed in 1914. In so far as we are advised its constit- 


tionality has never been attacked and no Federal court has ever declared it wneon 
stitutional. 

Again, section 2 of chapter 346 is identical with paragraph 1464 of the Arizona ‘ ivil 
Code of 1913, the constitutionality of which was sustained in the opinion of the > 
preme Court of that State on December 14, 1918. Chapter 346 was enacted |)y (!" 
Oregon legislative assembly of 1919, and in the absence of the referendum, }eon’ 
the law of this State 90 days after its passage. In other words, at the time of ifs 8" 
tion, section 2 of chapter 346, which is a copy of paragraph 1464 of the Arizona‘) 
Code of 1913, had been construed and its constitutionality was sustained by a decisiv! 


of the Supreme Court of Arizona. 
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The decree of the circuit court will be modified, and one will be entered here per- 
mitting the defendants during business hours to place and maintain one picket only, 
on the outer edge of the sidew ralk, at each public entrance to plaintiff's stores, with 
authority to each picket to wear a banner or scarf inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Unfair 
to Organized Labor, Local Union No. 1257,’ and in the usual, ordinary tone of voice 
used by one individual 1 in addressing another on the public street to say to any pro- 
spec tive customer: ‘This place is unfair to organized 1: ub r. Please do not patronize 
it. Friends of union labor and all workingmen will not patronize this place”—but 
not in any manner to impede or interfere with the right. of any one to enter or depart 
from said stores, or any passer-by. Any picket so placed is hereby enjoined from the 
doing of any other act or thing which is intended to or would divert or turn away any 
patron or prospective customer from plaintifi’s places of business. Otherwise the 
defendants and each of them, their agents, servants, and employees are hereby en 
joined and prohibited from interfering with. intimidating or harassing the plaintift 
or any of his employees at his said places of business, or from the use of any violence 
threat, or intimidation to induce any customer or patron to withhold or withdraw 
patronage from the plaintiff. 











Bulgarian Law on the Conscription of Labor. 


LAW making labor compulsory for ail Bulgarian subjects who 
A have reached a specified age was enacted in Bulgaria on June 
10, 1920.' From this law, “which, owing to the novelty of the 
subject it deals w ith, ought to be of interest even outside of the countr Vv 
of its enactment, Bulgari ia expects a number of social and economic 
advantages, above all a rapprochement of the different classes of 
society and a general awakening of zest for work in the population. 
All Bulgarian subjects are equal before this law. It makes no dis- 
crimination in favor of the well to do and educated classes. 

The lew subjects to compulsory labor all male subjects who have 
completed their twentieth year of age and all female subjects who have 
completed their sixteenth year of age. Mohammedan women and 
girls are exempt from compulsory labor. Youths over 17 years of age 
and girls over 12 years of age may voluntarily enlist for compulsory 
labor. 

Article 3 enumerates as the objects of the law the following: 
(a) The organization and utilization of the social forces with a view to 
increase production and the nation’s wealth ; (6) the development 
among the citizens, independent of their social and material position, 
of aspirit of devotion to the public interest and love for manual labor; 
and (¢c) the assurance of the moral and economic uplift of the people 
by awakening in the citizens the sense of duty to themselves and to 
society as a whole and their training in rational methods of labor in 
all the economic fields of the nation. 

The labor army conscripted in pursuance of the law is to be employed 
in all the economic fields of the nation, but principally at public works. 
Among the fields of employment the law mentions: Construction of 
roads, railroads, canals, water conduits, the laying out of villages and 
towns, reclamation work, construction of telegraph and telephone 
lines, reforestation, agric ultural work, livestock breeding, culture of 


Se) 

silk worms, fruit raising, fishing, mining, quarrying, factory work, 
tailoring, ete. All work in which compulsory labor is employed is to 
be executed under the direction and responsibility of the proper 


authorities. 





'Franee. Bulletin es Ministére du Travail, V< ol. Nos. 5, 6, and 7, p. 320; end Der Arbcitsnachweis 
in Deutschland. Berlin, Sept. 5, 1920. 
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Compulsory labor service must be rendered in person and not 


through asubstitute. Only persons incapable of performing mental « ; 


physical work are exempt from compulsory labor. A list approved }) 
the council of ministers enumerates the diseases which exempt froi) 
compulsory labor persons afflicted with them. Married wome 
gendarmes, and members of the army are also exempt. Perso). 
exempt from compulsory labor on account of sickness must pay a ta 
to be fixed by a special law. 

No Bulgarian subject may change his allegiance nor expatriate 


himself from Bulgaria before having complied with his duties under 


the present law. 

The law fixes the term of compulsory service at 12 months in the 
case of men and at 6 months in that of girls. A reduction of the term 
of service to 6 months is granted (a) to only sons or only daughters of 
parents incapacitated for work, or of widows; (6) to only brothers or 


sisters supporting one or more orphaned brothers or sisters of tender 


age; (c) to only grandsons or granddaughters supporting a grand- 
father or grandmother who has no sons or sons-in-law capable of 


working. Such exemptions will be granted only in the case of poor 


families without property and having an income below 1,500 leva 
($289.50, par). A temporary reprieve from service will be granted 
to sick or convalescent persons under 24 years of age and to students 
at higher or secondary schools until the termination of their studics. 

In case of serious damages caused by the elements or in case of a 
national calamity all Bulgarian male subjects 20 to 35 years of age may 
upon decision of the council of ministers be conscripted for compulsory 
labor for a term not to exceed four weeks. 

A new bureau, the Central Office for Compulsory Labor, is to be 
established in the Ministry of Public Works. This bureau is charge 
with the carrying out of the law. It will consist of three divisions: 
An administrative, a technical, and an economic division. A similar!) 
organized buteau is to be established in each territorial district 
(departement) in the engineer's office of the district, and the communal! 
authorities are to act as direct agents of these bureaus. 


The persons subject to compulsory labor are to be assigned to labor 


companies in accordance with their training and the work to be per- 
formed. Such companies will be formed for agricultural and technica! 
work, trades, mining, fishing, etc. The Central Office for Compulsory 
Labor is to establish preparatory technical training courses for tlic 
various groups of conscripts. 

The law provides heavy fines and imprisonment for draft dodger 
and for government employees aiding persons subject to compulso:\ 
labor in evading service. The law became effective on the date of i> 
promulgation, ! 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 










Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor. 


HE eighth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal 

FE year ending June 30, 1920, summarizes the early history of 

the United States Department of Labor and also gives a 

brief account of that department’s remarkable expansion and 

activities during the war period and a more detailed statement of 
its subsequent work. 


Collective Bargaining. 


OF SPECIAL interest is the Secretary's explanation of collective 
bargaining, which is quoted in part below: 





















\ 

Collective bargains are in the nature of ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreements,” in contra- 
distinction to legally enforceable contracts. They are made in good faith by both 
parties, under the circumstances of the time and upon an implied understanding that 
these circumstances will not change to the serious detriment of either side. They 
are not to be broken lightly; but when industrial circumstances alter, so that their 
enforcement would place either side in an unexpected plight whereby the other 
would unexpectedly profit, they should not be enforceable beyond the point at which 
the side thus prejudiced is willing, acting in good faith, to have them enforced. 
Were they legally enforceable the employing side would be free, in a contingency 
prejudicial to that side, to ignore its contract with impunity by restricting or stopping 
output as unprofitable; yet if the contingency were prejudicial to the wage earners, 
they could not quit work without subjecting themselves to penalties of the law for 
a breach. 

To permit collective bargains to be legally enforceable would be to discourage 
the making of them; to leave their fulfillment to the good sense and good faith of 
each side, would encourage their making and thereby promote industrial peace. 


Land for the Workers. 


FOR years the department has fully realized that its labor dis- 

tribution work should ‘‘extend to some such development of 
the natural resources of the country as will tend to make opportu- 
nities for workers greater than demands for work and to keep them 
so.” 

















This subject, growing in importance with succeeding years, attracted general 
attention toward the close of the war and with reference especially to provision for 
returning soldiers. Meanwhile, expert investigations resulted in two reports on the 
subject, which this department has published in pamphlet form. One is entitled : 
“Disposition of the Public Lands of the United States with Particular Reference to 
Wage-Earning Labor” and the other ‘“‘Employment and Natural Resources.” Fur- 
ther investigation became impossible from lack of appropriations, but those reports 
lay a firm foundation for legislative action and offer abundant material for general 
as well as official thought. 
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Among the Secretary’s recommendations to Congress is {ho 
‘ollowing: : 
Adjustment of the relation of wage earners to the utilization of public lands a)| 


‘community credits, so that unlimited opportunities for cooperative self-employme);; 
shall sustain profitable wage-earning work at a constant maximum. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


ACCORDING to the Secretary’s report, the last fiscal year shows 

a material increase in immigration, 621,576 aliens being 
admitted as compared with 237,021 in the previous year. The 
departing aliens totaled in the year ending June 30, 1920, 
428,062, or 193,514 less than the number of aliens admitted in ihe 
same period. Of the Japanese race 16,174 were admitted during 


1919-20 as compared with 14,904 in the preceding year, and thie 
departures number 15,653, making an increase in the Japanese 
population amounting to only 521. In addition to the 11,795 
aliens debarred at port of entry, there were 2,762 aliens deported on 
departmental warrants and 15 deportations under the Chinese 
exclusion act. Of those deported on warrants 469 were classed 

anarchists or criminals. Warrants were issued for approximately 
6,000 who were alleged to be alien revolutionaries or members o! or 
affiliated with revolutionary organizations. A very large propori!on 
of all the warrants ef arrest were canceled because the chare 

upon which they had been issued were not sustained by law!ul 


proof at the hearings. 


Jurisdiction of the Secretary Over Expulsion of Aliens. 


HE following is a synopsis of the section of the Secretary's report 
which gives the facts leading up to the appoimtment of a com. 
mittee to advise him in warrant and appeal cases: ! 


The sole authority for the arrest and expulsion of aliens lies with the Secretary 0! 
Labor. It has been the practice, however, for all cases of aliens arrested under depart 
mental warrant to be reviewed in the Bureau of Immigration first and transmittc! 
to the Secretary with a recommendation as to action. This practice grew up be a's 
of its convenience and becauseit gave the Secretary the benefit of the specialized «kil! 
of the immigration officials to prepare these decisions for approval and relieve |iim 
of the necessity of a personal examination of the evidence in each case. Its chic! 
drawbacks were a tendency toward decisions by official routine and a presumption 
on the part of persons having immigration busine:s with the department that ther 
was an intermediate tribunal in the Bureau of Immigration between aliens and the 
Secretary. Although the Secretary of Labor alone was authorized by law to make 
or render decisions, he was frequently unable to render decisions contrary t) the 
recommendations of the Commissioner General of Immigration without being plac! 
apparently in the position of reversing another tribunal. The development o/ 1! 
idea had its natural effect upon the bureau when the bureau itself assumed power 00! 
only to make a recommendation but-to make a finding. The language of theze findin-: 
would indicate that the bureau had authority to.render decisions subject oly |? 
review by the Secretary, and that when he rendered judgment contrary to the re 
mendation his actions reversed decisions of those having legal authority to de ile 
It therefore seemed imperativethat a departure be made from a convenient but ncy« 
theless unlawiul custom which, in addition to depriving aliens of their lawful ri.) 
also clogged the administrative processes of the depariment. According!) 2! 
advisory committee in the Office of the Secretary has been appointed to advice “ic 
Secretary of Labor in warrant and appeal cases. It performs the functions here! irc 





1 Press release from the Office of the Secretary of Labor, Dec. 15, 1920, Washington, D. ©. 
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performed by the Commissioner General, but under the direct instructions and imme- 
diate supervision of the Secretary and without any authority or appearance of author- 
ity to make decisions or make recommendations having the color of decisions. Under 
this arrangement all quasi judicial authority is there fore exercised by the Secretary of 
Labor, as required by law, with the advice and assistance of his own official staff. 
The functions of the Bureau of Immigration are limited to those of a strictly minis- 
terial character. 


Naturalization. 


URING 1919-20, 519,003 aliens took the preliminary or final steps 

toward citizenship. Within the same period first papers or 

declarations were filed by 300,106 aliens and petitions for final 
naturalization by 51,972 soldiers and 166,925 aliens in civil life. 


Recommendations. 


THE recommendations of the Secretary include: 


Perfection of the United States Employment Service by an organic statute author- 
ine cooperation with States and Territories. 

Legislation relative to adjustment of seasonal to nonseasonal industries, including 
transportation. 

Statutory perpetuation in the Department of Labor of the Division of Negro 
Economics. 

Adjustments in cooperation with other Governments whereby intending immigrants 
from countries across seas may apply for admission to this country before breaking 
up their foreign homes, and upon such application may secure the same benefits of 
adjudication by immigration officials, certificates by public health officials, and 
appeals to the final authority that are now available to them only upon arrival at our 
ports. 

Authority whereby the Secretary of Labor may in immigration cases exercise 
discretion as to individual hardships. 

Immediate legislation providing higher pay for « en nt and industrious employces 
of the department and its bureaus and divisions 


—- - gfe 0S > 


Migration of Negroes to Northern Industrial Centers. 


URING 1917 and 1918 there was a large migration of Negroes 

1) to some of the northern industrial centers. The following 

table, based on data furnished by the Census Bureau, shows 

the white and Negro population of certain northern cities in the 

census years 1910 and 1920, the per cent which each race formed of 
the total population, and the per cent of increase. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIAL CENTERS IN 1910 OVER 1909, 








White and Negro population in— 





1910 





White. Negro. 





Per on Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Tota! 
of tota increase | ,, oftotal | increase 
Number./ jopula- | over | Number-| popula- | over 


tion. 1900. tion. 1900, 





SOND Wis Wd whnddacso<ccncdes 99,171 
Altoona, Pa...... mocwnteus 51, 665 
Atlantic City, N. J 36, 231 
BOIEMNODD, TE... s cecccccccssees 473, 387 
Bridgeport, Conn 100, 650 
Chester, Pa eee 33, 724 
Cincinnati, Ohio 343, 919 
Dayton, Ohio 111, 707 
East St. Louis, Ill 52, 646 
Fort Wayne, Ind 63, 340 
Harrisburg, Pa | §9,636 
Kansas City, Kans. ............ | 72,996 
Lancaster, 46,415 
Peoria, Ill 65, 361 
I 2c. Scene deeais 45, 196 
SRE, DEIN « « oe cawcvccceeses 50, 183 
St. Paul, Minn 211,516 
Schenectady, N. Y 72,493 
Springfield, Ill 48, 699 
Svracuse, N. Y 136, 101 
Toiedo, Ohio. ... “a 166, 567 
Troy, N. Y | 76,147 
Washington, D.C | 236,128 
Wichita, Kans..... odes 49,976 


en — 
} i 


! The difference between this total and the total of the white and negro popu'ations as given represeri! 
the numbers of Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, which are so small as to be nezligibie and are there‘o 
omitted. 

2 Decrease. - 

* Less than 1 per cent. 


, 037 | 7 
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XUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIAL CENTERS IN 1920 OVER 1910. 














White and Negro population in— 
































192) 
City. White. Negro. 
| ray peor hee R. ha 
Per cent Per cent Per cent | Percent | Total. 
’ : oftotal | increase | ,, . oftotal | increase | 
Number. popula- | over Number. popula- oun 
tion. | 1910, tion. 1910. 
| 

7 | 
AIDaGE NG Naeseccnentadven 112, 040 98.8 | 13. 0 1, 234 | 1.1 19.0} 113,344 
ees ee 59, 430 98. 5 | 15.0 889 | 1.5 96. 2 60, 331 
At’antie City. N. J............. 39, 688 78.3 | 9.5 10, 948 21.6 11.3} 50,707 
Paltimore, Md................. 625,074 85. 2 32.0 | 108,390 14.8 | 27.9 | 733,826 
BridgepOEs, GAME. eco cccccec ee 141,195 98. 4 40.3 2, 256 1.6 69.4} 143,555 
(hestel, ME eiblbsvicoc<scacses 50, 834 87.6 50.7 7,119 12.3 | 48.5 | 58,030 
Cincinnati. Ohio............... 371, 540 92.6 8.0 29, 636 7.4 50.9 | 401,247 
Davton, ORO... 2. .cocseee8 ..| . 143, 492 94.1 28.5 9, 029 5.9 | 86.5 | 152,559 
Fast St. Louis. Tll.............. 59, 306 88. 8 12.7 7,433 11.1 | 20.9| 66,767 
Fort WRB so «ce cestccss- 85,051 98.3 34.3 1,476 1.7 | 158. 0 | 86, 549 
Harrisbet, Bile. os. cccscccccse: 70,644 93.1 18.5 5, 256 6.9 15.9 | 75,917 
Kansas City, Kans............. 86, 703 85.7 18.8 14, 405 14.2 | 55.1} 101,177 
rT & , eee 52, 226 98.3 | 12.5 916 1.7 | 14.1| 53,150 
Pestity MilireicgkatVilignnesk<: 73,977 | 97.2} 13.2 2,131 2.8| 35.8] 76,121 
Rock MM ME divessctccessusee 65, 125 | 99.2 44.1 490 (7) | M87) 65,651 
Saginaw, Mich...........2..... 61,527 99.4) 22.6 330} (2) | 5.4 61,903 
St. Paul, Minn................. 231,169| 98.5 | 9.3 3,379 ca | 7.5| 2342698 
Schenectady, N..Y....... diese’ 88, 242 | 99. 5 | 21.7 390 () | 42.3| 88,723 
Springfield, IM. ................ 56, 404 | 95.3 | 15.8 2,769 4.7 | $6.5 | 59,183 
=) eee 170, 368 | 99.2 | 25.2 1, 263 (2) | 12.4} 171,717 
TFeleds, GHG Fokrorccdececcncee 237, 390 97.6 42.5 5, 690 2.3 203.1 | 243,164 
Troy. Me MvGhatsoceanses sees 71,401 99.2; 6.2 581 (2) | 310.8] 72,013 
Washington, D. C.............. 326, 854 | 74.7 | 38.4 109,976 25.1 16.4 | 437,571 
Wichita, Kaas..............6.. 68, 626 95.0 | 37.3 3, 543 4.9 | 44.2| 72,215 

Telcc chchasbactscupcese< pons 306 | 91.0 23.0 | 329, 529 | 9.0 28.3 | 3,680,120 

| 





| The difference between this tota) and the total of the white and Negro populations as given represents 
the numbers of Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, which are so small as to be negligible and are therefore 
omitted. 
? Less than 1 per cent. 
Decrease. 


_ It will be seen from these tables that, so far as concerns certain 
industrial centers in Northern States, the increase in the Negro 
population in the decade 1910 to 1920 was 28.3 per cent, while 
the increase in the decade from 1900 to 1910 was 15.6 per cent. 
In the period 1910 to 1920 the Negro population increased at a 
slightly greater rate than the white population, the per cent increase 
of the latter being 23 as compared with 28.3 for the Negroes. 
However, the increase in the Negro population in the decade 1900 
to 1910 was less than the increase in the white population during 
the same perjod, the percentage being 15.6 as compared with 26.2. 
While the per cent of increase in the white population of these cities 
in the decade ending in 1920 was less than in the previous decade, 
the per cent of increase in the Negro population was nearly twice 
that of the decade ending in 1910. 
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Efficiency of Labor on Railroads. 
"Tait is a somewhat significant difference in the tone and 


























attitude of the journals published by corporations for circul. 
tion among their employees and that of the general press ©: 
the country, as well as different statements of alleged facts. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has a monthly publication whic), 
it calls “‘The Baltrmore and Ohio Magazine.”’ In the Novembey 
issue there are two very interesting articles which deal with the 
subject of efficiency. On page 25 there is an article on “ How the 
New Castle division has increased its net train load.’ A few extract- 
are cited below. 
Increased efficiency can only be granted a3 an actual fact where it is shown thai th: 
train loading has increased over previous periods under exactly the same operating 
conditions. __ 
_ An increase in the train load is naturally to be expected where (1) Heavier powe: 
is furnished; (2) curves and grades are eliminated or reduced; (3) radical changes in 
operating standards are made to permit handling heavier trains. 
Beginning with the fiscal year of 1912, the average net train load on the New Casile 
division for each year follows: 

















, Fiscal or Net train |! 

Year. calendar. load. 
a PEs. cen 764 
ee a K25 
a SA Se 758 
ee ae do.. 908 
| Sa BS a ec... 965 
es So: a did | Calendar. ....- 950 
Se ee do.. 1, 627 
EE St PSE ES 1,059 

i Ss ae do.. 7 1,132 | 

eA hives | January to 11,130 | 

July, inel- 

sive. 


! Approximately. 


No material changes in the motive power or in the physical conditions of the divi 
sion can explain the increase in train toad since 1917, and it can only be attributed ( 
wise leadership, careful planning and teamwork in increasing efficiency. 

This improvement has been made during a period of extraordinary demand for lab. 

at prices much beyond the reach of the railroads of the country, and the forced use o! 
much inferior labor. In 1920 the climax was reached when experienced men desert 
the railroad service ia appalling numbers. The ranks were filled with any class 0! 
labor that could be secured, without regard to previous railroad experience, but in 
the face of thes> seemingly insurmountable difficulties, the net train load was main 
tained at a point equal to the 1919 high record and with a splendid chance of making 
a new high mark. 
Another article appearing in the same magazine (p. 7), “Curtis 
Bay piers again break all records for coal loading,”’ details the increase 
in ear-loading efficiency at the Curtis Bay coal piers from 424 car> 
in 24 hours on the first day that record was kept, in ca apse 1919, 
to 1,082 cars or 52,790 tons on October 26. The details in the exac' 
language of the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, are quoted as follow 
Way out in Brunswick officials had been planning, and are still planning, and em 
ployees had been working, and ace still working, to shoot the long steel trains of coa! 
into the Curtis Bay yard in such classification as to yard facilities, pools of coal and 
other factors entering into the situation, as to bring about the highest efficiency. 


All along the line from Brunswick to tidewater thousands of factors operate 
acilitate the movement of the trains. Men must not only handle their routine work 
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swvell but be able to make the right decision and the right movement in an emergency. 
Adequate motive power has to be available—and this is no small job in these days of 
locomotive shortage. The men in the Curtis Bay yard have to be on the job to get 
the best results out of the track facilities. The complicated and expensive machinery 
at the coal pier must be kept in prime condition to prevent any breaking down of the 
plant. Finally, supervision must see to it that there is a nice adjustment between the 
dumping of the coal and docking of the coal boats at the piers. 

On September 16, 1919, the first big dumping record was hung up at the new and 
old piers at Curtis Bay, 424 cars in 24 hours. 

On April 20 this record was eclipsed, when 655 cars were dumped and loaded. 

On October 12, the’ 734 cars handled showed a further handsome increase 1n 
efficiency. 

On October 19, 910 cars had been handled and every indication pointed to a record 
of 1,000 cars on that day when just one little thing went wrong, One man fell down on 
his job, a nut which he should have been watching backed off an eccentric strap bolt 
and the resulting delay prevented the 1,000 car record being reached. 

Generally speaking, it was what railroaders call ‘‘a refinement in operation” that 
made possible the record-breaking dumping of 1,082 cars, 52,790 tons, on October 26 

|. The coal dumping machinery was right. 

2. The boats were docked at the pier with little delay. 

3. Coal cf the proper pools was available and was properly classified in the yard 
to enable its being sent up the hill tracks leading to the dumpers without delay 

i. Motive power was available in the yard to move the cars promptly from the 
empty tracks. 

—_——_—==> 00s —— _—_—_ — 


Industria Activity in Pennsylvania. 


State of Pennsylvania the Bureau of Statistics and Information 

is collecting regularly industrial statistics of various counties 
and important manufacturing cities of the State, making the informa- 
tion available to the public through the press. A series of these 
reports covering 11 counties and 17 industrial cities and the State as a 
whole, issued at various dates between May 28 and November 17, 
1920, has recently come to this bureau. For the most part these 
reports cover the year 1919, but in practically every instance as 
affecting the counties and the State as a whole, the figures for 1916 
are also given for purposes of comparison, that year being considered 
a ‘fairly normal year.” In a few instances partial records of 1917 
and 1918 are included, but its is remarked that comparison of 1919 
with these years is hardly fair owing to the stimulus of war orders. 
In the case of the cities the record for 1919 only is given in these 
reports. 
_ In the State as a whole the numbev of planis in operation decreased 
from 20,961 in 1916 to 20,888 in 1919, the peak being in 1917 when 
22,101 were operated. The average days worked by each plant was 
275 in 1919 and 287 in 1916. In spite of this fact the total value of 
the products increased from $6,419,410,000 in 1916 to $8,853,047,600 
in 1919, or a pereentage increase of 37.9. Pennsvivania indusiric- 
gave employment in 1919 to 1,523,609 people, of whom 1,019,830, oi 
66.9 per cent, were Americans (white), 52,768, or 3.5 per cent, weve 
Negroes, and 451,011 or 29.6 per cent, were foreigners. These figures 
represent a decrease from 1918 cf 204,283, or 16.6 per cent, in the 
number of Americans (white), of 3,611, or 6.4 per cenit, in the colored 
workers, of 95,598, or 17.5 pet cent, in the number of foreigners, and 
of 16.6 per cent, in the total number of employees. Data for 1916 
are not given in the report covering the Staie except as to total number 


[ ee direction of the Department of Internal Affairs of the 
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of employees, there being 1,735,543 in that year, or 13.9 per cent more 
than in 1919. ‘The number of minors employed in 1919 was 21,327, oy 
3,867 less than in 1918, and 2,009 more than in 1916. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the number of employees in 1919 as compare 
with 1916 the pay roll total in 1919 was 45.6 per cent greater than jn 
1916. In 1919 the total amount of pay roll was $1,864,427,100 
while it was $2,217,272,900 in 1918 and $1,280,694,200 in 1916 
The average annual earnings of workers in 1916 was $737.93; in 1914 
this had increased to $1,223.70. 


Employment of Negroes in Pennsylvania Industries. 


XACT siatistics for 1916 are not available in the Pennsylvan: 

reports covering the State as a whole, but it is stated that 1! 
number of Negroes employed in 1919 was 52 per cent more than 
1916. Reports covering seven of the eleven counties for which figure 
for both 1916 and 1919 are given bear out this proportion, the num}: 
of Negroes being about 82 per cent move in 1919 than in 1916. |) 
1919 (based on reports from 8 counties) there were 15,341 less foreig), 
ers employed in Pennsylvania industries than in 1916, the tots 
being 125,081 in the former year and 140,422 in 1916, and the pe 
cent of decrease being 10.9. 

This information is set forth in the following table. The validity 
of a strict comparison of the number of employees in 1919 with 1516 
is somewhat impaired because of the difference in the number of 
plants reporting in each year. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PLANTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED COUN 
TIES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1919 OVER 1916. 


























Number 7 , : 
of plants. Number of employees. 
| 
County. 1916 1919 
1916 , 1919 - | . = 
White | or- ' | White for- | m 
(native). Colored. cigners. Total. (native). Colored. oi ners. 
outs alee - = 
Allegheny............... 2,456 '2,580 |115,495 | 7,897 | 96,668 220,060 121,381 | 14,610 | 85,630 | 22! 
rrr Te 146 | 165! 5,114 163 | 6,121 | 11,398 | 5,563 214; 5,411 | 
7 Eee 61} 65] 1,623 | 49; 256 | 1,928 | 2,243 | 34 251 | 2,52 
TRS. SS, TE he 4 waste RRS ere 38,376 | 39,505 | 269). 4,317 | 44,091 
Bradford..............-- 120 100 | 2,276 | 9 |" °255'|123504) 43617; 921 |* 417 | 
Cameron...........++.-. 22; 20) 2,630 | 91; 622/ 3,343, 645 | 31 102 | 
Cumberland............. 141} 151] 3,987 | 20 | 13 | 4,020! 4,926 | 51 2| 4 
NS inns naepnensh 299 | SSeS SA ae 25,450 | 21,906 | 1,741] 3,696) 27 
Erle.........---eeeceees- 439 | = 16,187 | (?) | 6,584 | 22,771 p29, os | (3) 5,570 | 2 
HON... ......ccccccces 7 De eee i4 | fs oor 
Lackawanna. ..........- 469 | 522 | 25, 109 | 18 | 29,903 , 55,030 | 35,491 | 47 | 27,676 
| ) | } ¥ 
DD ictibvesssick 4, 160 [5.009 172,435 | 8,247 ao, 422 384, 804 255, 994 | 17,018 133,094 | 40 
| 











1 This is not the sum of the items buteis the figure given in the report. 
2 Erie County seeret 16,187 Americans but did not state what proportion is colored and the nu 


has been inclu as white. : "EE 
3 Erie County reported 19,608 Americans but did not state what proportion is colored, and the nur 


has been included as white. 
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Building Activity in Pennsylvania. 


"THREE of the reports include statistics as to building activity. 

In reference to Pittsburgh the report on Allegheny County 
states: 

There were 3,268 building permits issued in Pittsburgh in 1919, representing a total 
cost for new buildings of $11,000,236. One hundred and ninety-five of these were for 
miscellaneous structures, costing $420,000. Permits were granted for the erection of 
47 manufacturing plants and business houses at a total cost of $2,400,000. There were 
810 dwellings provided for at a cost of $6,250,000. In number of operations the garages 
surpassed the rest combined, numbering 2,176, costing $2,170,000, or an average of 
$1,000 apiece. In only two wards of the city—the fourteenth and nineteenth—the 
number of dwellings built exceeded the number of garages. 

The number of building —— issued in Harrisburg in 1919 was 
478, representing a total value of $2,733,815, and the number of per- 
mits issued in Reading was 584, representing a total cost for new 
building of $2,263,325. 5 
—— - toe 


Exodus of Labor From Ohio Farms.’ 
A CCORDING to a recent survey made by an agricultural statis- 





tician of the United States Bureau of Crop Estimates and the 

Ohio Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, under the direction of 
the State secretary of agriculture, there was a decrease of 60,000 men 
and boys over 15 years of age working on farms in Ohio for the year 
ending June, 1920. The survey covered from 100 to 300 farms in 
every county of the State. For every man who came back to farm 
life during the year covered, 7 left farms for other work. It is esti- 
mated from the returns that at present 410,000 men and boys are 
‘actually working on farms as compared to 470,000 a year ago and 
approximately 500,000 three years ago.”’ Seventy thousand were 
reported as having been hired for wages during the present year, 
while a year ago there were nearly 100,000. About one-half, there- 
fore, of those who abandoned the farms durmg the 12 months covered 
by the survey were hired men. 

The survey also shows an estimated total of 29,000 vacant habitable houses on farms 
this year, compared to 18,000 a year previous. That part of the report covering the 
number of abandoned farms has not yet been ibetined. The investigation also shows 
that of the total number of farms in the State which changed hands last year, 80 per 
cent were purchased by actual farmers who are living on them, while only 20 per cent 
were purchased for speculation or by men who purchased them to rent to others. 
The bulk of the farms sold were purchased by native Americans, except in the north- 
east counties, where the purchase of many farms by persons oi foreign birth is reported. 


The Danish Federation of Trade Unions on the Labor Situation.’ 





FEW weeks ago the president of the Employers’ Association, 
in a long speech before a general meeting of the association, 
declared that the Danish employers would have to oppose all 

demands for further increase in wages, ‘‘no matter what the cost,” if 
Danish industries are to continue in existence. Also the principle of 





' United States oa of Agriculture. Monthly Crop Reporter, November, 1920, p. 123. 
? Datafrom United States minister at Copenhagen, dated Nov. 1, 1920. 
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the eight-hour day, which had proved far too expensive, would 
have to be revised. 

The workmen’s reply to this ‘‘declaration of war’ was given in a 
number of resolutions adopted by a meeting of representatives of the 
Federation of Trade-Unions held in Copenhagen during the past week 
One of these resolutions inveighs against the ‘‘malicious attacks «f 
capitalistic circles on the working class,’’ among these the assertio:; 
that the workmen have obtained much higher increases in wages tha) 
justified by the rise of the cost of living. ‘‘ With a few exceptions 
the resolution claims ‘‘the wages obtained have not kept abreast 0)! 
the rising prices, and the workers’ organizations will be fully justifie: 
in claiming increases to meet the rise of the price level since the las 
agreement and for whatever further rises may occur. The be- 
means to avoid continued demands for higher wages will indoubted|, 
be price-regulating measures, by which not only a further rise of pric. 
may be escaped, but also by which the present high-price level may 
be brought down, chiefly through a limitation of the sales profits 
Therefore it should be the duty of the Government to see to it tho 
the necessary steps for this purpose be taken. Otherwise the Goy- 
ernment will have to bear the full responsibility for the serious situ 
tion in which the country may be placed in the days to come.” 

The resolution further protests against the assertion tha‘ 
workers do not pué in a sufficient amount of work in their eight-howw 
day, and declares that any atiempt to deprive the workers of ¢ he 
culiural progress they have won through the introduction of {hie 
eight-hour day will be mei with the most energeiic resisiance. “fe 
sides, considering that at present over 11,900 workers are out of em 
ployment, and that this figure will probably grow rapidly in the nes 
future, any lengthening of the working hours will be unjustifiable bo: |, 
from the point of view of the workers and from that of the en 
community.’ In this connection the resolution points out the neve 
sity of having the eight-hour day established by law in confoimi'y 
with the decision of the Washingion conference. 


Shop Councils. 
“THE meeting of union representatives unanimously adopiecd 
proposal for an agreement between the employers’ association 21\:| 
the Federation of Trades Unions concerning the introduction of sho) 
councils. The proposal is to the following effect: 

In every work shop with a minimum of five employees all worke 
over 15 years shall choose a shop council for ithe term of one yea 
Only persons over 21 years of age who have been employed in 
particular shop for at least six months are eligible. The size of i! 
councils is to he fixed in proportion to the number of workers c 
ployed in the shops—not less than 3 and not exceeding 10. More 
over, the councils shall be assisted by ‘‘trusted men,’ where suc! 
ave found. The shop council shall be entitled to collaboration in a!) 
quesiions concerning the justified interests of the workers. [i 
missal of members of a shop council shall not occur unless justified |) 
lack of work in their particular line or by such commissions on jher 
part as are not dependent on their functions as members of the shio)) 


council. 
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Tt shall be the duty of ihe shop councils to safeguard the rights 
ovanted the workmen by their agreements and to take action in such 
cases as those mentioned below. In their functions ihe shop councils 
shall always consider the good relations between the various workevs 
and between employer : and employees, as well as their common 
inverest in the progress of the concern. 
in conjunction with the employers the shop councils shall give thei: 

ention to the preveniion of accidenis and of insanitary conditions 
al shall assist the authorities who are charged with the elimination 
of these dangers. 

More especially the shop councils shall assist (1) in employmeni 
and dismissals in the concern; (2) in change of working methods: 
(3) in fixing reduced working hours on account of eeduced work and 
in fixing rules for overtime, night, cr holiday work in case of urgency 
(4) in making up the accounts of the concern and in making disposi 
tions as to its operations; (5) in adjusting disputes concerning wages 
hetween the employer and the individual workman: (6) in fixing the 
succession cf vacations. Moreover, the shep councils shall be 
entitled (7) to a voice in determining questions relative to the training 
and treatment of apprentices; (8) to interference where the requisite 
means or measures for the prevention of accidenis or insani‘ary 
conditions are lacking; (9) to aiiemp. to adjust disputes of any 
kind. The shop councils may convene the workmen inside or outside 
the work shops. 
Meetings shall not be convened during working hours unless urgently 
necessary, and not without knowledge of the employer or his repre- 
entative. The employer may be present as advisor at any of ihe 
e\ings held on the premises of the shop. He musi furnish all 
necessary information to the ie council for the elucidation of a 
quesuon. 
cy 20h 9p tah of the organizations of employers and workmen 
ccneerned may aitend the negotiations between employers and shop 
uncils, and may not be excluded by either of the parties. 

\ll questions which can not be adjusted by the shop councils may 
be referred to the decisicn of a joint meeting of the respective organi- 
zaiions and, possibly, to the vocational arbitration courts or to the 
permanent cour! of arbitration. 



























Unemployment and Vacations. 


HE trade unions’ represeniatives’ meeting, furthermore, adopied 

an appeal to be made to the Government and the Rigsdag urging 
them to counteract unemployment, shoriage of dwellings, and the 
constant rise of prices. 

In regard to the quesiion of the workmen's vacations the assem- 
blage sanctioned a proposal made by the execuiive commitiee under 
which any worker having been in a shop for a‘ least six monihs 
without intermission is entitled to a vacation of six working days, 
‘ogether with twe Sundays. Having been in the shop for over two 
years he is entitled to two weeks’ vacation. If such an arrangemen 
interferes with the running of the shop, the vacations will have to be 
fixed by special agreement. During his vacation (he workey is to be 
paid his regular wage if he is doing time work; if piece work the 
avciage wage for the last 12 weeks. 


} 
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Industrial Recovery in the Devastated Regions of France.’ 


resumption of industrial activity in those sections of France 

which were within the war zone. The Bureau of Industria! 
Reconstruction has taken a census in the 10 invaded departments of 
industrial establishments which before the war employed at least 20) 
yersons. On October 1, 1920, 4,241 of these establishments had bee: 
listed, of which 3,239, or 76.6 per cent, were found to have resume 
work either wholly or in part. Before hostilities about 29 per cen 
of French labor was employed and about 17 per cent of the industri: 
were located in this section of the country. 

Among the departments which were more particularly industri: 
provinces the department of Ardennes stood at the head, with 83.4 
per cent of its establishments at work. The department of Meurtho- 
et-Moselle followed, with 83.1 per cent of its industries working, th 
Nord 80.5 per cent, Pes-d6blaic 74.5 per cent, the Marne 74.3 per 
cent, and the Vosges 73.1 ed cent. In the district of Lille 87.8 pe 
cent of the industrial establishments had resumed operations.  ‘I'}) 
rapidity with which the industries are being restored is shown by thic 
fact that on July 1, 1919, only 9.7 per cent of the companies hac 
resumed work, and in 15 months the proportion had increased to 
almost 45 per cent. 

The situation is particularly good in the chemical industries, which 
now employ 54.2 per cent of their prewar forces. The textile indus- 
try and the metal ades show 50 per cent of their former number 
employed and the stone and pottery works 48.2 per cent. 

The percentage of the former personnel now employed is greatos! 
in the department of the Vosges, where 59.6 per cent are at work 
The department of the Nord has returned 53.1 per cent to industry, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle 51.5 per cent, and the Ardennes 44.4 per cent, 
while the district of Lille leads the cities with 64 per cent of the num- 
ber employed in 1914 back in industrial life. 


gins progress in the past 15 months has been made toward the 





Industrial Depression in Japan.’ 


eral business depression in Japan. Last August postal savings 
deposits were reduced 15,000,000 yen ($7,477,500, par), not- 
withstanding the country-wide efforts to encourage this form of thiri!'. 
The Moji section of the railroad department was reported as about 
to discharge 1,000 employees because of the decrease in freight traflic 
These workmen received an average annual wage of 600 yen ($299.1, 
par). At the close of last August 80 ships were idle, and the number 
was growing. In Tokyo automobile sales had fallen off 70 per cen! 
Wages in Kobe and Osaki decreased 15 per cent in August, and in tlic 
same month a large department store discharged 300 employees. | 
With reference to the cost of production in Japan, which is of im- 
portance to American manufacturers, the United States trade com- 


—_—- 


R vera T advices have been received from Tokyo indicating a gen- 





1 Dans les régions dévastées. La oe Francaise, November 6, 1920, Ae 
2 Data taken from Commerce Reports for Nov. 16, 1920, p. 750, Washington, D. C. 
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missioner in that country states that with the increased cost of raw 
materials and labor, the inefficiency of labor, and reduced production 
occasioned by the proposed shorter hours, it is a question whether pro- 
duction costs in Japan will be lower than in America. To meet this 
situation Japanese cotton mills are importing Koreans, and it may 
be expected that the Japanese will erect factories in Manchuria, Korea, 
and China, to secure labor which will accept lower wages. 


——_— -<j>o< <> - ———_ 


Labor Conditions in the Cotton Textile Industry of Mexico. 


ico, published in Commerce Reports (Washington) for October 

29, 1920 (pp. 473-475), there were in 1843 57 cotton textile 
plants operating 125,000 spindles and producing 700,000 pieces (25 
meters (27.3 yards) long) of cotton cloth, known as manta and used 
almost entirely as clothing for the Indian population. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1913 there were 144 factories operating 750,000 spindles, 
using 32,821,205 kilograms (72,358,285 pounds) of raw cotton, and 
turning out 13,210,034 pieces of cotton sheeting, prints, percale, ete. 
There were in that year 27,000 looms and 51 printing machines in 
operation, giving employment to 32,600 operatives. As to the labor 
conditions in the industry, the report may be quoted as follows: 


A CCORDING to a report on the cotton textile industry of Mex- 


The managers, foremen, dyers. weavers, etc., are Europeans, French, and Spanish 
in the main, but some Germans and a few Mexicans are found in these positions. 
They are, as a rule, trained men, brought from the large mills in Spain, France, and 
Germany. The operatives are, of course. Mexican, mostly Indians, and they are 
about as efficient as their wages indicate. At a recent hearing before the board of 
conciliation in Mexico City it was stated that the average wage paid the operatives 
in Orizaba was 1.83 pesos, or about 92 cents United States currency, per day. Their 
capacity for production in comparison with workmen of this country may he gauged 
by a comparison of wages paid to each. The labor problem, however, has been a 
serious one to the industry, and frequently prolonged strikes have served greatly to 
curtail production. A study of article 123 of the Mexican Constitution of 1917 will 
explain the labor unrest and radicalism which have been so noticeable in Mexico since 
1917. It has been impossible to enforce labor legislation based on the Constitution 
with entire satisfaction to both capital and labor. 


> 0-0 re 


Labor Conditions in Portugal.’ 
A CCORDING to the American consul at Oporto, Portugal, the 


labor supply in the agricultural sections of that district is 

beginning to feel the effect of the unparalleled emigration. 
The emigration from the Oporto district to the United States amounts 
to about 1,000 persons a month, and there is probably a larger num- 
ver of emigrants to Brazil. There was a considerable labor shortage 
during September for work in harvesting the crops. This labor 
shortage is also felt in the fishing districts, from shiek large numbers 
have emigrated to the United States. The class of workmen emi- 
grating to the United States is the best labor of the country in all 
lines, and the number of emigrants is steadily increasing. 





S$ 


' Data furmished by the Americaa consul at Oporto, under date of Oct. 14, 1920, and by the “ merican 
consul general at Lisbon under date of Oct. 25. 
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There is considerable unrest and dissatisfaction among the organize:| 
laborers, reports the consul. Two strikes of considerable importance 
as both affected transportation facilities, took place in September. 
1920. One of these strikes involved the stevedores and bargeme) 
of the River Douro and the port of Leixoés, and for two weeks 3! 
navigation at this port was tied up. This strike was a demonstrat 
of sympathy with the workers of the same categories who we: 
striking in Lisbon. The strike was settled on October 10. 

The other strike was of railroad workers. This strike began in | 
latter part of September on the Minho and Douro system, whi 
serves the country lying in the valleys of the Minho and Dou 
Rivers and connects with Spanish lines. The strike spread and n 
includes practically all the railway systems in this consular distri 
Units of army engineers are operating a few trains, but there i- 
great freight congestion. Great dissatisfaction is felt by the merchay: 
and manufacturers over this strike, and all commercial estabjis! 
ments in Oporto were closed for one day as a protest agains( {! 
strike. A mass meeting of protest was forbidden by the civil ¢ 
ernor as a clash between the strikers and protesters was fea: 
The demands of the strikers include a 200 per cent wage incre 
There are no indications of an early settlement of this strike. 

The American consul general reports (Oct. 25, 1920) that folloy 
strikes of the Lisbon street cleaners and of the longshoremen 
railroad men came out on strike four weeks ago, and that this stril 
still continues. 

He states that the causes of all of these strikes were econoi' 
The workers, paid with a steadily depreciating paper currency, found 
the purchasing power of their wages scenctiagels decreasing, for, 
the depreciation of the paper currency progressed, shopkecpc. 
consistently raised their prices in order to save themselves from !o- 

The railroads, however, which were working under heavy expen: 
on account of the exceedingly high prices, in Portugal, of imported 
coal and oil, were running on such a small margin of profit that to 
have acceded to the demands of their men would have meant 
them grave financial loss, unless they themselves proceeded to rais 
their tariffs. 

According to reports published in the papers on October 25, 0 
very important salivoad company had just announced that beginn 
the previous day its rates would be increased by asurtax of 20° | 
cent over the current rates in force, and it was further announce! 
that this surtax would also be applicable to the tariff of all the Sta 
railroad lines. 
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The Housing Situation in England. 

T THE close of the war England faced an acute shortage of 

A housing, which was felt most severely by the working classes. 
. Roughly speaking, a working-class house was one which could 
he let, with a fair return on the money invested, at an annual rental 
of £20 ($97.33, par) or less. For a number of years before the war, 
the number of such houses built annually varied from 60,000 to 
100,000, the average for the years from 1900 to 1910 being 80,000 
The construction of houses practically stopped during the war, so 
that at the lowest estimate there must have been a deficit of from 
300,000 to 400,000 working-class houses by the end of 1918. But 
the cessation of house building was not the only trouble; during the 
war years little or nothing was done in the way of necessary repairs 
to houses or in eliminating slums, so that in addition to the actual 
shortage of houses the situation was complicated by the bad condition 
of numbers of the dwellings in use. 
There are in this country at the present time at least 70,000 houses quite unfit for 
habitation, and a further 300,000 which are seriously defective. Tl 
to he dealt with in addition to the shortage due to arrears of building. People must 
continue to live in these defective dwellings until something better is provided. 
There are about 3,000,000 people living in overcrowded conditions, 1. e., more than 
two in a room, and in the area covered by the London County Council, their return 
showed 7£8,000 living under these dreadful conditions.” 


Ms position has 


‘The difficulty of the position was enormously increased by the rise 
in building costs. [ven before the war it had been recognized that 
certain classes of the community—e. g., agricultural laborers in some 
(districts—simply could not pay an economic rent. It was evident 
that with the higher cost of building in the post-war period this 
incapacity would extend to a considerable portion of the working 
classes. Either hundreds of thousands must dwell in dangerously 
overcrowded and insanitary houses, or some means must be found of 
providing houses at a loss. As early as the summer of 1917 the 
Government recognized this situation, and accepted the responsi- 
bility for seeing that houses were so provided. In July, 1917, the 
Government sent out a circular letter, from which the following 
paragraphs are taken: 

Realizing that private enterprise, t» which we owe approximately 95 per cent of 
our house building prior to the war, will be quite unable to grapple successfully and 
speedily with this arrear, he [the president of the local government board] has come 
to the conclusion that for the years immediately following the war it will he 
hecessary to rely far more than in the past upon local authorities to provide the houres 
required, with their road, water, and drainage accompaniment:. 








1 Housing at the Close of the War, by H. R. Aldridge, London, p. 3. 
? Th? Housing troblem, by J. J. Clarks, London, 192), p. 201. 
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Having brought the matter before the war cabinet, Mr. Fisher is now authorized | 
say that the Government recognize; that it will be necessary to afford substant,| 
financial assistance from public funds to those local authorities who are prepared { 
carry through, without delay, at the conclusion of the war, a prog-am of housing { 
the working classes which is approved by the local government board.* 

Other documents issued at intervals by the Government during {| 
following years, outlined tentative plans for a partnership in loss })o- 
tween the Government and the local authorities, but a number «: 
points were still unsettled when the armistice was signed. Mea)- 
while, the whole housing problem was transferred to the Ministry of 
Health, under which a special housing department was formed. 


Housing Policy of the Government. 


HE signing of the armistice, with its implied promise of spee:y 
demobilization, gave new urgency to the honiee problem. 
In the confusion of the first few months of the reconstructioy 
eriod action on this, as on many other questions, was delayed, })i1 
~ March, 1919, a bill was introduced, which was passed and becare 
effective July 31, 1919, giving the Ministry of Health new powers and 
setting forth the extent and conditions of the aid the Government 
would give the local authorities in providing new houses. It soon 
became evident that this bill would not be as effective as had been 
hoped, and another bill was passed in December, 1919, extending its 
terms. These two together may be regarded as representing the 
Government’s housing policy. Some important points were as [0!- 
lows: 

‘1. Action by the local authorities, which had formerly been per- 
mitted, was made compulsory. England and Wales were divided into 
11 districts, each having a housing commissioner, responsible to tlic 
central staff of the housing department, whose duty it should be to 
work in cooperation with the local authorities to forward the pro- 
vision of houses. 

2. The local authorities must at once make a survey of the housing 
needs of their districts, and submit to the Ministry of Health a scheme 
for providing for these needs, or some of them, this latter provision 
being intended to allow the authorities to begin building without 
waiting for the completion of the survey. Concerning these schemes 
the following conditions were laid down: 

A scheme under this section shall specify— 

(a) The approximate number and nature of the houses to be provided }) 


the local authority. . 
(b) The approximate quantity of land to be acquired and the localitics in 


which the land is to be acquired. 
(c) The average number of houses per acre. 
(d) The time within which the scheme or any part thereof is to be carricd 
into effect. 

Proposals by other bodies and persons for providing housing accommodation !ivst 
be taken into account by both the central and the local authorities. 

3. The local authorities must raise the money to carry out the-e 
schemes except that in small districts where the taxable value 0! 
property is low, the ministry might, under certain conditions, mac 
a loan for building purposes. 











# Quote in Housing at the Close of the War, by H. R. AldriCdge, London, p. 6. 
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4, The Government, through the Ministry of Health, would become 
responsible for that portion of the yearly loss on houses built under 
its conditions which could not be covered by a tax, to be imposed by 
the local authorities, of 1 penny on the pound. It was assumed that 
hy 1927 post-war prices would reach a normal level. At that date 
there was to be a readjustment, and thereafter the liability of the 
Government was to be limited to the loss involved in the difference 
hetween the economic rent of the houses, if they had been built at 
the new price level, and their actual rent. Of this loss, the Govern- 
ment would assume whatever part was not met by the tax of a penny 
on the pound, 

5. Special subsidies were offered to public utility societies, and 
direct grants to private persons, who would put up houses of approved 
types which might be used to relieve the housing shortage. 


Progress of the Housing Campaign. 


Y THE beginning of 1920, then, elaborate machinery had been 

set up to meet the housing needs. A housing department 
had been organized, regional commissioners established all over 
England and Wales, local authorities had been summoned to survey 
their districts and present plans for their housing needs, the general 
Government was prepared to bear a part of the Joss involved, speci- 
fications as to the kind of houses which would be accepted had been 
made public, loans and subsidies had been guaranteed to public 
utility societies, and direct grants of money promised to private per- 
sons, upon their completion of working-class houses of approved 
types. The preliminary surveys were practically completed, showing 
a need within the immediate future of 800,000 houses, schemes were 
being submitted by the local authorities, contracts were being let, and 
while it was admitted that there had necessarily been delay in start- 
ing, it was believed that the machinery was now in good working 
order, and that results would appear with gratifying rapidity. In 
February Dr. Addison, the minister of health, estimated that “if 
building labor were available’’ 100,000 houses ought to be completed 
by the end of 1920 and 200,000 in the following year.‘ 

These hopes were far from being realized. On October 20, 1920, 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons, Dr. Addison gave 
the following statement of progress: 

On October 1 the number of houses completed was 10,042. Of these 7,448 were 
provided by local authorities and public utility societies under the housing act; the 
remaining 2,594 were built by private persons under the subsidy scheme of the housing 
(additional powers) act. This figure does not include 1,238 army huts converted 
into dwelling houses by local authorities. 

In addition to these completed houses, there were under construction on October 
', 59,520 houses. Of these, 39,898 were being built by local authorities and public 
utility societies, and we have full particulars of their progress. The remaining 19,622 
are houses for which preliminary certificates have been issued by local authorities 
to private builders under the subsidy scheme. 

The number of houses covered by signed contracts amounts to 111,883. 

Tenders have been approved for 148,158 houses.® 








4 Questions in Parliament, Feb. 26, 1920. 
6 Housing (London) Oct. 25, 1920, p. 115. 
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Charges as to Responsibility for Delay. 


TOTAL of 10,000 houses completed and approximately 60,000 
. more under construction nearly two years after the armistic: 
was admittedly disappointing, but when it came to the ques. 
tion of placing the responsibility there was much disagreemen' 
‘here were charges and countercharges, the delay being various!) 
attributed to governmental red tape, to the holding up of suppli 
by profiteers, to restriction of output by workers, to trade-uni.), 
opposition to dilution, to the diversion of building labor to the ; 
called luxury building, and to the indifference of the Governme:): 
and the local authorities to the needs of the people. Out of the mas 
of recriminations emerge two distinct groups of charges—one direct 
against the Government and the other against the trade-unions «| 
building workers. In the main, the charges center around thi: 
points—the supply of money, the supply of materials, and the supp 
of labor. The complaints concerning money were directed main! 
against.the Government; those concerning the shortage of materi,’ 
involved the Government, the workers, and the profiteers, and tho 
concerning the supply of labor gave rise to a bitterly contested 
pute between the Government and the unions which is not ye 
settled. 

Taking these in the order given, there has been strong criticism 
the Government’s decision that the local authorities must themselye 
raise the money for the building schemes which it is compulsory upon 
them to carry out. It is said that there would have been a saving ©! 
time, effort, and expense if the Government had raised one centya! 
housing fund, loaning this out to the local authorities as needed. 
As it is, since the credit of the local authorities is not so great a- 
that of the Government, they have to pay a higher rate of interes: 
and in each district the time and effort of salaried officials must |. 
devoted to raising a local loan. As there are over 1,800 local autho: 
ities, the duplication of effort is considerable. Moreover, the poorer 
a district is and the more urgently it needs new houses, the greater 
is its difficulty in raising funds—a situation which would have beer 
avoided if the Government had undertaken to raise the money. 

To this the Government makes two replies: First, that those in 
touch with the financial situation know that it would have been 
disastrous for the Government to undertake raising the money needed ; 
and second, that raising the money in the district where it is to be 
spent tends to cultivate local patriotism and develop the sense 0! 
communal responsibility. The campaign for the sale of housing bonds 
especially may be useful in these ways. 

In addition to these complaints about the means of financing thc 
schemes, the objectors also claim that the method of Government 
supervision and control involves much waste of time. Schemes and 
estimates must be submitted to the housing department for approval, 
and if it is not satisfied with both plans and terms, revisions must be 
made and criticisms met—a process which takes time. Also, con- 
tracts must be approved before they can be signed, and the housing 
department may refuse its sanction because it dislikes some particular 
feature of the arrangement, or may insist upon making the bargai! 
itself at a serious cost in time. For example, the Manchester housing 
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-ommittee definitely ascribes the delay in securing houses to the 
ethods of the Ministry of Health. In December, 1919, the com- 
mittee estimated that Manchester needed 7,000 houses per annum for 
four years to make up its housing deficiency. 

\t that time the housing committee was anxious to place contracts for the buildiny 
of brick houses with the local contractors, but the Ministry of Health, with a great 
clief in its own superior efliciency, prohibited the committee from making contracts, 
and intimated that it preferred to conduct its own negotiations through the district 
commissioner. Time sped, and in the following February the ministry had to confess 
that all its efforts had ended in failure. The housing committee then set to work as 
promptly as possible to arrange its own contracts. * * But when the committe 
tried to place contracts the ministry discovered that the types of houses were too 
expensive, although it had previously approved them.’ 

The ministry admit that delay is involved in the submission of all 
schemes and contracts to them for approval, but claim that the 
finanelal saving thereby secured justifies this. Particularly, they 
-ay, ts this true where land has to be acquired for a building scheme. 
in such cases they have found again and again that a wholly unrea 

sonable price has been placed upon the land, and by refusing to 
sanction this they have saved the taxpayers heavy additions to the 
cost of schemes. As to the charges of unnecessary delay and inter- 
ference they say nothing. 

The seareity and high price of building materials have given rise to 
angry charges against both the Government and the workers. One 
eyoup holds that the whole trouble is due to profiteering, and that the 
Government should at the close of the war, have taken charge of the 
production of building materials, as it did during the war of the pro- 
duction of munitions, and have seen that what was necessary was 
produced promptly and at a reasonable price. Another group holds 
with cam conviction that the trouble is due to restriction of output 
by the workers in the various trades, and that the Government should 
take steps, the precise nature of these steps not being indicated, to end 
slacking on the job. Apparently, the scarcity of materials has not 
been so troublesome as the high price they have reached, which adds 
seriously to the cost of building. In October, 1920, the minister of 
health publicly stated that with few exceptions, the supply of build- 
ing materials in the country ts sufficient for the housing program,’ 
so that future delays can not be attributed to a lack in this direction. 
The cost, however, remains a serious item. A table published by the 
Housmg Department shows that in the spring of 1920 the cost of 
materials and the cost of labor needed for the construction of one of 
the approved types of cottages were cach approximately 170 per cent 
higher than in 1914.5 

But the most vehement charges and countercharges have developed 
around the third difficulty—the labor supply. Here the issue is 
sharply drawn between the Government and the trade-unions, each 
chargmg the other with responsibility for the delay in providing 
houses. General charges that the workers were restricting output 
have been common for some time past, but in addition the Govern 

ment has within the current year claimed with growing emphasis that 
there are not enough building-trade workers in the country to meet 


Se 








® Manchester (England) Guardian, Oct. 27, 1920. 
7 Housing, Oet. 25, 1929. 
Sidem, Sept. §, 1920, p. 64. 
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the needs of the industry, and that the unions must accept both dily- 
tion and a system of payment by output. deiaabtaale the claim 
concerning restrictions on output is not supported by definite evi- 
dence; as to the insufficiency of workers, the Government points to 
the undeniable falling off in the number of men in the trades sinc, 
1914, and presents the following table of the men needed as compare! 
with those to be had. It is estimated that for each completed hous. 
the number of men needed for a year will be two when the schem 
includes the construction of roads, sewers, etc., and 1.6 where no suc! 
construction Is necessary. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MEN REQUIRED TO BUILD HOUSES AT THE RATE | 
200,000 PER ANNUM, AND NUMBER OF MEN AVAILABLE OCTOBER, 1919.1 





| Estimated number of men required | 
to build houses at the rate of | 











200,000 per annum, based on— FE pen I 
ade en avail 
Trade. —_-—_—_——_——— October 
| 2menper |1.6menper|1.5menper, !¥!9 
house. house. | house. | 
ns ct cidntneshaentsshanse: biasekealbiants 64,800 | 51,840 48,600 | 5( 
I END DUUIIOID < 0.5 occcsccccccccduscsesnisccess 55,800 | 44,640 | 41,850 | 104.44 
PAINbeTS. . .. 22. ceccscescccccccnececcccccccceccssccce| 11,000 | 8, 800 | 8, 250 | 93 
EE PLE LEI ee ae he ee Te Tee 22, 000 17,600 | 16, 500 | 1] 
PD s0@chetdsendpeonecetcenesceccceczeneusaess 9,600 | 7,680 | 7,200 | 
Ee sans can andaiuctaces fcauteatedetan 6, 800 5,440 | 5, 100 | 
= 
tare Dilehann as ninnaigcmntementis | 170,000 136,000 | 127,500 | 29 


| 


1 Housing, Mar. 29, 1920, p. 250. 
2 Ministry of Labor return, October, 1919. 





This, it is argued, shows in several trades an absolute insufficiency 
of skilled men for the housing program, to say nothing of the other 
building needs of the country, a shortage which must be remedici 
before the needs of the people can be satisfied. To meet the situation 
the Government proposes that the building trades shall consent to a» 
increase in the number of their skilled men by ‘‘the grading up o! 
unskilled men, the training of ex-service men, and the resumption 0! 
apprenticeships extended to older men,” and that they shall also 
accept a system of payment by results—in other words, a piece-work 
system. In return for these concessions, the Government proposes 
to guarantee men on housing schemes part-time wages when they are 
prevented from working by stress of weather. 

The unions object to payment by results as tending to break down 
collective bargaining, substituting for it direct negotiations between 
the individual worker and his employer. One of the arguments 
brought forward by its advocates indicates clearly, according to tlic 
standpoint of the unions, the dangers in this system: 

I want to see the unions grading their members according to capacity, and | \.i' 
to see the best of the men taking piecework and employing those in the lower gra): 
upon it.® 

Of course, such an arrangement leads easily to all the objectiona!)'e 
features of subcontracting and the sweating system. 

As to dilution, the attitude of the unions results naturally from 
conditions prevailing before the war. For a number of years the 





* Letter from secretary of Royal Institute of British Architects, published in Housing, Oct. 11, 1920, | 
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building trades had been overcrowded, with the result that unem- 
ployment had been common, and underemployment general. Con- 
ditions had become so bad that the natural flow of apprentices into 
the trade had almost stopped, while numbers of skilled workers 
emigrated, so that there was a marked decrease in the number of 
workers even before the war. For four consecutive periods, the 
number in five of the skilled trades was as follows: !° 


NUMBER IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES IN 1901, 1911, 1914, AND 1920. 





Trade. 1901 1911 | 1914 | 1920 
EE a ee a ae 115, 995 102, 752 | 73,671 | 53,063 
“gE A EEE ENG ES BELT IES 265,000 208,995 | 126, 345 108, 199 
[ANON codcislueudeteetinisds «scngetwideronwteses 73,012 52,188 | 34, 381 19, 310 
“A TAC RE Ne ER 1,301 25,082 19, 479 | 12, 067 
> OS RE A ND ES 9,796 8,391 | 4,154 | 3, 673 
| 


By 1914 several of these trades showed less than half of their 
numbers in 1901, but even so, the building trades were in a bad way 
at the beginning of the war. During the next four years their ranks 
were thinned by the casualties of war, as well as by the natural 
losses through age or death or transfer to other industries, so that, 
at the close of the war, at a time when there were unexampled 
demands upon the building trades, they had fewer members than for 
decades past. ‘The unions admitted that a reasonable increase in 
numbers was desirable, but they were not willing to return to the 
overstaffed and underemployed conditions prevailing before the war. 
lf wholesale dilution were permitted, they argued, there might be 
employment enough for a low years to keep everybody busy, but 
what about the years when the building boom should have spent 
itself? Before they would consent to break down all their trade- 
union safeguards, they wanted some guaranty against future unem- 
ployment, and they regarded the Government’s promise of part-time 
pay for time lost on housing work through bad weather as entirely 
inadequate. Negotiations with the Government over this point have 
been going on for some months, but so far not much progress has 
been made. 

Meanwhile the unions charge the Government with the deliberate 
intention of using the housing necessities of the people as a handle 
against trade-union customs and of permitting, if not encouraging, 
unnecessary delays for the purpose of rousing feeling against the 
unions. Commenting on the statement presented by Dr. Addison 
(see p. 218), they point out that the number of houses for which 
contracts have been approved is even yet far short of 200,000, and 
that it can not fairly be said that the housing plans of to-day are 
being held up because there is not at present a sufficient supply of 
labor to carry out the plans of next year or the year after that. 
Also, they claim that the Government has made little effort to avail 
itself of its power to divert labor from luxury building to the housing 
schemes, and in proof of this they point to figures submitted by 
Dr. Addison himself in response to a question in the House. Being 
asked what proportion of the building workers in England and Wales 


“Commerce Reports (Washington), No. 268, Nov. 13, 1920, p. 716. Report of Consul H, C, Claiborn, 
London, © et. 18, 1920, 
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were employed on State-aided housing schemes of local authoritics 
and public utility societies, Dr. Addison gave these figures:™ 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY OR ON THE cow 


STRUCTION OF WORKS, JANUARY, 1920, AND NUMBER EMPLOYED ON STATE-AID) 
HOUSING SCHEMES, JUNE 30, 1920. 


























Total number of men 
employed— 
Trad In building i | 
rade n building in- | , , 
° + () of 
dustry or on = een gs 
ny schemes, June 
i S, iad 9 ‘ 
1920. 30, 1920. 
' 
Bricklayers.................. | 53, 063 7,031 
tg ee 108, 199 4, 651 
PU oda Jac escncavnneeseda 97, 251 9x9 
> ea Soe, 12,067 1,087 
ES ee 31,249 773 
Slaters and tilers............. 3, 673 569 








This shows barely 5 per cent of the building labor of the country 
employed upon housing schemes. If the Government, with fu! 

ower to stop luxury building and to withdraw workers from the 
ee essential kinds of commercial building in order to put them on 
housing, prefers to utilize only one-twentieth of the supply of labor 
available, the unions feel that it is not fair to hold them responsi) 
for the resultant delay in the progress of the housing schemes. 

As a less important indication of the same kind, it is pointed out 
that there has been for some months past unemployment in | 
building trade, which is increasing as the fall comes on. According 
to the Labor Gazette, which publishes monthly reports upon uner- 
ployment, since last May the number ennthghoyen in the building 
trades has never been below 14,000, and in September it was 20,577. 

Furthermore, the workers point out that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the building guilds is proof that the Ministry of Healt: 
is more anxious to make out a case against the unions than to sup)ly 
houses. The guilds are associations of the building workers whic) 
have been organized to carry out building operations on the guild 
rather than on the capitalistic system. Some sixty local guilds ha 
already been formed, and in a number of localities they have organ- 
ized sufficiently to bid for housing contracts. The Ministry of 
Health at first refused to oe the local authorities to accept t'ir 
bids put in by guilds on the ground that the latter, being new and 
untried organizations, might not have sufficient credit to secure t 
necessary materials, and the scheme might have to be abandone. 
The guilds then succeeded in making arrangements whereby |: 
wholesale cooperative societies guaranteed the supply of materi: 
and the cooperative insurance societies guaranteed the local authorities 
against loss. Terms satisfactory to the Ministry of Health were tien 
worked out, but while sanctioning some contracts of this kind, tic 
ministry have declared that not more than 16 contracts may be |" 
to guilds. As the number of guilds is rapidly increasing, ani « 
they have expressed a warm desire to devote themselves to relievin’ 
the housing shortage rather than to engage in ordinary commeri:! 








Housing, Sept. 13, 1920, p. 70. 
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building, the unions ask why, if the desire of the ministry really 
is to get on with the housing program, this discrimination should be 
nade? There can be no question, they point out, about the ability 
of the guilds to furnish the workers; they have a monopoly of the 
building labor of their respective districts, and if a contract is let 
to them, it will be put through, whatever delay may be caused to 
yivate building. The terms offered by the guilds are lower than 
those of private contractors, since the element of profit making } 
eliminated, and the cooperative societies insure the authoriti 
against loss. Why, then, limit so drastically the number of con- 
tracts which may be thus undertaken? To this query the ministr 
responds in effect that the guilds are as yet experimental organiz: 
tions, and that the number of contracts let to them ‘‘wil! be limited 
until the working of the guild system has been shown to be satis- 
factory.” 
Conclusion. 


SUCH is the present situation in regard to housing in England. 
With an estimated need of upward of 800,000 working-class 
houses, as yet under 20,000 have been erected, and the increasing 
needs of the people are leading, in some districts, to the seizure of 
unoccupied houses or public buildings, in which the homeless may 
settle themselves with varying degrees of discomfort. In a number 
of districts, the huts used by the army camps during the war have 
been modified so as to form temporary dwellings, and a bill has been 
introduced into Parliament, authorizing the commandeering of 
unoccupied houses suitable for working-class dwellings, and their 
use for relieving the emergency. As to the outlook for the future, 
the three main causes for delay assigned, the inherent slowness of 
governmental action, the high cost of labor and materials, and the 
dissensions between organized labor and the Government, all seem 
likely to diminish in importance. As to the first, there is inevitably 
a great deal of preliminary work involved in any large campaign, 
and the time devoted to it can not be called lost, even thougl: it 
shows no immediately apparent results. The presumption is that 
much of this has now been done, and that the output of houses will 
be very much greater in the coming months than at any time here- 
tofore. As to the cost of labor and materials, it is reported that a 
process of deflation has begun in England, as in the United States. 
And as to the disagreements between labor and the Government, 
they will probably be materially affected by the results of the build- 
ing guilds’ experiment. Should the guilds fail, the Government’s 
contention will be enormously strengthened, and either the unions 
will have to give up, or the quarrel will become acute and serious. 
If, however, the guilds prove themselves able to put up houses 
cheaply and expeditiously, the Government will have no reason for 
refusing their offers, and contracts will inevitably be let to them in 
increasing numbers. This will divert the building labor of the 
country to the work of housing, so that the effect of any scarcity 
of such labor which may exist will be felt mainly by the contractors 
engaged on luxury and commercial building. This will transfer the 
quarrel over dilution from the Government to the private builders, 
and whatever developments it may then undergo, it will no longer 
serve as a cause of Saar to the housing program of the country. 
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Industrial Controversies in New York State, 1919-20. 


HE Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration of the New York Indus 
trial Commission publishes in the October Bulletin of the com 


mission the following figures on strikes and lockouts in that 
State for the years ending June 30, 1919 and 1920: 


1919. 1929. 
Number of strikes and lockouts.............. 168 249 
Employees involved directly............... . 208, 952 334, 188 
Employees involved indirectly. ............ 2, 006 16, 403 
Aggregate days of working time lost. ........ 11, 346, 653 10, 608, 483 


It will be noted that, while the number of strikes and lockouts 
and the number of employees involved are considerably larger fo. 
the latter year, the number of days lost was“not so great in 1920 
as in 1919. The lower figure for days lost in 1920 is explained by 
the bureau as due to the fact that the idle time in the majority of 
disputes was of shorter duration than in 1919. 

The principal objects or causes of disputes were as follows: 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1919-20. 





Number | Number of 
Principal cause. of working 
disputes.| days lost. 








ENCPORSE 11 WAQES..... 6620022 ces cccicces 139 3,803, 755 
Ee SDs iis ota Rehnenenhetiges 2k 1,877,851 











RIMS IBIEM. 2c. ccdcdcrscocsccses] 37 4,010, 988 





s 


The chief mediator states that the intervention of the bureau o 
mediation and conciliation in industrial controversies increase: 
considerably in the year ending June 30, 1920, over preceding yea: 
and that the number of requests for intervention was proportionate! 
higher. The mediation policy of the bureau has met with succes 
in a large number of cases, due, it is stated, to the more uniform 
cooperation of employers and employees. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 


Colorado.' 
TENTATIVE bill is being drawn up by the governor of Colorado, 


under which, if enacted, the State labor department will be 
consolidated with the State industrial commission. The plan 
contemplates the administration of the work of the bureau of mines, 
of mine inspectors, plumbing inspectors, boiler inspectors, and oil 
inspectors, by the industrial commissioners. The employees of the 
present department are, with the exception of the deputy State 


7 


labor commissioner, under the civil service, 





Louisiana. 


HE commissioner of labor and industrial statistics of Louisiana 
recently caused to be published in a New Orleans paper a 
warning to employers that the provisions of the Federal — labor 
law would be strictly enforced, calling attention to the fact that 
all industries are affected and noting the -age limitations for child 
labor and restrictions as to hours. He says: “I hope it will not be 
necessary to report violations to Wash ington, but violations | are 
going to “be reported 2 if they come to the attention of this office.’ 
Upon assuming office the commissioner discontinued the custom 
of collecting wages due workers who complaine: L to the department 
that they had been unpaid. No authority for such action was 
found and complaints are now referred to the Legal Aid Society if 
the amount involved is less than $50. A law authorizing collections 
by the department of these unpaid wages is asked of the legislature. 
In a recent interview with a represent ative of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the commissioner outlined the follc owing pr ovisions which 
he feels should be enacted, some of ge h are included in his tenth 
ge report submitted in May, 192 
The creation of a minimum wage or industrial welfare com- 
Bho hy 
2. The appointment of an industrial insurance commission and 
establishment of a State fund for purposes of workmen’s compensation. 
§ A system of accident reporting at the time of the accident. 
A consolidation of city and State factory inspection and an 
ela ement of the force. 
‘he establishment of State free employment agencies. 
6. The publication, for free distribution, of a pamphlet containing 
all a labor laws of the State. 
7. Authority to force the payment of wages due. 








i Source: Seowitlion report, under date of Dec. 2, 1920, furnished by the deputy Etate labor ccm 
sioner of Cclorado, 
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Massachusetts ? 



























“PHE following recommendations for legislation are made by the 
Massachusetts department of labor and industries in its first 
annual report: 

Extension of the law regarding employment certificates to include 
not only children 14 to 16 years of age who may be employed in 
factories, workshops, manufacturing or mechanical establishments, 
but also to include such children who outside of school hours may 
engage in occupations other than those prohibited by statute which 
now do not require certificates. 

Extension of the law regarding educational certificates to cover 
not only those 16 to 21 years of age who may be employed in factories, 
workshops, manufacturing or mechanical establishments, but also 
those who may be employed in other occupations, since such certi- 
ficates are used as a basis for determining night school attendance 
of illiterate minors. 

A law increasing the penalty for illegal employment of minors. 

A law to require hoods on grinding machines to be suitably con- 
structed of material to be approved by the department of labor ani 
industries so as to afford adequate protection to workers using emery 
grinding wheels, ete. 

A law requiring that first-aid, medical, and surgical chests be 
provided in all mechanical establishments where machinery is used 
and where the work done is often carried on under conditions causins 
frequent injury to employees, as well as in factories and shops where 
machinery is used for manufacturing or any other purposes, excep! 
for elevators or for heating or hoisting apparatus, as now provide: 
under existing law. 

A law requiring all transportation companies to pay their employees 
weekly, the present law not covering certain forms of transportation. 


Safety Progress. 


The rules and regulations for safeguarding woodworking machinery, 
which were recently approved by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries, went into effect on December 3, 1920. An 
advisory committee of experts assisted the department in the prepar:- 
tion of these provisions which have been published as Industrial 
Bulletin No. 16. 

As a result of an investigation made by the department into 
accidents to street and steam railroad employees, it is planned to 
appoint an industrial safety council to cooperate with such railroads 
in order to decrease accidents to their employees. 

An official investigation is now being made of the health hazards 
and other working conditions of women in power laundries. Tlie 
findings in this study will be of assistance in determining whether 
the laundry industry in Massachusetts requires special rules and 
regulations. 


2 Information furnished by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries under dates of Dec. 
3 and 6, 1920 
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Pennsylvania.* 


SURVEY of industrial home work was made in October, 19206 
under the direction of the chairman of committces on womei 
and children in industry, of the Pennsy lvania Industrial Board, t 
check up a previous investigation of this subject. The findings of 
thi is later survey show that “there was no increase or decreas in the 
total number of home workers since the survey was made in 19! 
and 1918, but there was a considerable shifting of occupations.” 
Because of the many demands upon the Pennsylvania Industri: 


























Joard in connection with woman and child w: age earners, it has bee: 
pit that steps be taken toward the cre: tion, by legislativ 
action, of a bureau of women in industry and child welfare in th 


department of labor and industry. “It was aed that th 
industrial board continue its efforts along this line by establishine 
such a bureau as an administrative measure for the present purposes 

The industrial relations committee of the board has been directe: 
to (1) continue its study of the immigration problem, (2) to make a 
preliminary study of labor camps in Pennsylvania and other States, 
and (3) to investigate apprenticeship systems in certain States.” 


A Comprehensive Safety Program. 


ennsylvania’s safety program may be summarized as follows: 


. The enforcement of at least 25 specific acts of legislature, notable among them 
bettie the acts creating the department of labor and industry, the workmen’s com- 
pensation board, and bureau of rehabilitation. 

The piacing of responsibility upon employers as well as emplovees of the Com 
monwealth, for complying with the requirements of 30 safety standards, and oth: 
that are being developed from time to time. 

3. Serving the employees, the State officials and manufacturers of safety devices 
with a means of knowing and approving appliances which are safe for the industries 
of the Commonwealth. The approved devices, numbering 160, are classified as (a) 
boiler appliances, (6) elevator appliances, (c) mechanical appliances, machine and 
woodworking guards, (d) electrical appliances, (¢) motion-picture applian ‘es, (f) fire 
prevention and protection appliances, and (9) miscellaneous safeguards and appli- 
ances as antislip treads, no-slip ladder shoes, ladders, etc. These are open to in- 
spec — in the department museum. 

4. Educational campaigns such as the safety congress and community-wide safety 
programs, motion-picture entertainments, vocational clinics and the publication of 
bulletins, posters and pamphlets that ‘‘all that run may read,”’ in every industry in 
the Commonwealth. 

5. Cooperation with the department of public education in the instruction on 
“safety first’’ in our public schools. 


The work of the industrial board in approving safety appliances 
has grown to such an extent as to necessitate the immediate increase 
of facilities for testing and for housing the exhibits. The museum 
now being used in this connection is overcrowded, and devices are 
being submitted at an “interesting rate.’’ The board reports that 
its services to the Commonwealth will “take on even greater propor- 
tions after the appearance of the first illustrated bulletin on approved 
appliances.” 





* Source: Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry: Bulletin No. 6, 1920 series, Report of the 
activities of the industrial board; Bulletin No. 7, 1920 series, What Pennsylvania is doing for safety ani 
safety codes; Bulletin of information issued by the (Pennsylvania) industrial board, October, 1920, and 
printed statement furnished by the commissioner of labor and industry, entitled ‘‘ Activities of | ureau 
oi rehabilitation, Pennsyivania Department of Labor and Industry,up to Noy.1, 1920. Harrisburg, Pa 
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New Safety Codes. 





Safety codes now in operation are being revised, and new codes 
are being formulated for head and eye protection, sanitation, 
laundries, housing, and refrigeration. Through the efforts of the 
commissioner of labor and industry a committee of 10 structural] 
engineers, architects, and building experts have started to draft » 
long delayed and much discussed building code for Pennsylvania, 
which it is proposed to have administered by the industrial board. 
The committee expects to adopt regulations that will protect human 
life and render safe buildings of all kinds that are constructed in the 
future in Pennsylvania.‘ 

Although the commissioner of labor and industry of Pennsylvania 
is a member of the national safety codes committee, he does not 
advocate the State’s giving up the work of drafting standards or 
losing its identity in the larger movement. He declares that— 

The best standards for Pennsylvania will always bear the ‘“‘made in Pennsylvania” 
stamp. There is ever the danger in pooling interests of losing what might be terme: 
the “‘personal touch.”.. A national body is sure to become a group of experts, in 
which the technical side will be emphasized, not intentionally, of course, at the 
expense of the human interest. Somebody has said that standards to be of the maxi- 
mum value must be 15 per cent technical and 85 per cent human. The technical or 
legal must never replace the common-sense viewpoint—this is one of the best features 
of the Pennsylvania standards. 

By this we do not mear that standard making must not rise above the “rule of 
thumb” method. The technical spirit and the legal thought must be incorporated 
but only in so far as the industry in which the standard is to apply is educated to t! 
safety idea. 

Report of Bureau of Rehabilitation. 


From January 1 to November 1, 1920, the bureau of rehabilitation 
offered its services to 971 persons disabled through industrial acci- 
dents, 570 of whom returned their questionnaires to that office, 
thereby registering with the bureau. 

Of these 570 registrants 553 are males and 17 are females; 16 are colored, 97 ar 
illiterate, 322 native-born Pennsylvanians, 51 were born in the United States, outside 
of Pennsylvania, and 197 were born in foreign countries. 

The age groups of the registrants are of considerable interest. Of the total 579 
registrants 99 are under 21 years of age, 155 are between 21 and 30, 119 are between 3! 
and 40, 92 are between 41 and 50, and 105 are over 50 years of age. 

Among the persons registered the record of amputations or dis- 
ablement of parts of the body is as follows: 178 hands, 109 arms, 6! 
feet, 167 legs, and 48 cases of total blindness. Forty-three of the 
registrants ‘‘are handicapped by disability other than loss of use of 
parts.” nr Tone 

The bureau of rehabilitation, through cooperation with employers 
and registrants, has made possible the furnishing of 127 artificial 
appliances to physically handicapped persons, and up to November 
1, 1920, was paying weekly maintenance to 32 disabled persons who 
were taking training courses, the amount varying according to thie 
financial need of the recipient, but not exceeding $15 per week. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation is endeavoring to build up accurate 
experience records for a comprehensive study of the problem of rehabilitation in 


Pennsylvania, coincident with its activities for definite and genuine assistance of the 
disabled industrial victims. The bureau, of course, cooperates in close conjunction 





‘ Press release from the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, Noy. 25, 1920 
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with the workmen’s compensation bureau of the State, with hospitals, insurance 
carriers, charitable organizations, employers, educational institutions, labor organiza- 
tions, granges, and every other agency which can be of cooperative assistance in the 
genuine iulfillment of a universally applied rehabilitation program. 





Philippine Islands.® 


NE of the most important functions of the Philippine Bureau of 
Labor, according to its director, is the inspection of factories, 
industrial establishments, and other centers through its division of 
statistics for the purpose of seeuring information on wages, hours of 
labor, and sanitary and other working conditions. 
In March, 1919, the bureau took up the inspection of industrial 
machinery in the city of Manila in order to prevent labor accidents. 
During the year 1919, 253 centers of labor have been inspected, 49 of which have 
been duly warned of certain defects found in their machineries. Of the 49 which 
were duly warned, 29 replied stating their conformity with the suggestions offered by 
the mechanical inspector of this bureau. 
Upon finishing the inspection of machinery in Manila similar work 
will be carried on in the provinces. 


Special Labor Register. 


The bureau announces that it has recently added to its numerous 
activities a special register of laborers, with a view to eradicating the 
prevailing anomaly created by workingmen in contracting pecuniary 
obligations with certain employers as advance payment for future 
services which they do not render at all in many cases, as they leave 
their former employment to accept another in other centers of labor 
to the detriment of former employers. This work will be carried on 
by correspondence. 


Interisland Migration. 


The Philippine Islands have been divided into 12 recruiting dis- 
triets for the purpose of handling successfully the intermigration of 
labor. The Bureau of Labor has an employment agency at the head 
of each district, which 1s established not only to furnish employment 
in gainful occupations but to recruit emigrants with their families to 
settle and cultivate the immense tracts of public agricultural land in 
Mindanao and other almost unpopulated places where homesteads 
are easily acquired. 

In addition to the circulation of a large amount of propaganda 
literature to put before the workers the advantages of abandoning 
congested places and migrating to vacant public lands and the oppor- 
tunities of eventually becoming home owners, a committee of propa- 
ganda has been appointed. This body is composed of influential per- 
sons who work without compensation in conjunction with the bureau’s 
recruiting agents. It is reported that from the middle of the year 
1909 to December 31, 1919, approximately 35,743 emigrants have 
been recruited and distributed i the Bureau of Labor. 


‘Source: Letter under date of Oct. 18, 1920, and inclosures from the Director of the Philippine Bureau 
of Labor, Manila. 
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Industrlal Disputes. 


The law declares that it shall be the duty of the Bureau of Labor 
‘to secure the settlement of difference between employer and laborer, 
between master and servant, and to avert strikes and lockouts, actine 
as arbitrator between the parties interested * * *.”"" The direct 
of the bureau reports that ‘‘In spite of the unsettled conditions in ¢| 
world to-day, labor agitation in the Philippine Islands is free fro: 
radicalism as being observed in other parts of the world and is co 
fined mostly to the adjustment of fair wages to meet the ever-increas. 
ing cost of living and other minor issues. The relation between ca 
ital and labor in these islands can not be more harmonious than at t 
present time.” 





Texas.® 


"THE enforcement of labor laws is the principal duty of the T 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, which strives to improve workin 
conditions by securing the cooperation of employers. In certa 
cases, however, prosecution is necessary. In two years there wer 
143 prosecutions for violation of the 54-hour week for women, 97 | 
connection with the child-labor law, and 11 with reference to } 
employment-agency law. There is considerable public indifferen 
as to the enforcement of the State labor laws and a failure to ta 
such legislation seriously, but the bureau is endeavoring to educa 
the people in this regard by meaas of circulars and bulletins. 

Approximately 15,000 establishments are subject to inspect 
Inspectors are usually accorded a courteous reception and *‘it is 
uncommon to have requests made for inspection.’’ ‘exas has n 
safety code fixed by law. In two years 1,694 inspections were ma‘! 
714 of which being only partial and 980 complete, the latter coverin 
787 places. 

The bureau is not authorized to settle wage claims but has adjust: 

a number of these cases through correspondence with employers. 

The 9-hour day, 54-hour week, law for women is being violated to 
quite an extent. The commissioner recommends, however, in | 
annual report, an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for women. 

It is reported that parents frequentiy make false statements 1 
garding the ages of their children and child labor menaces educat'® 
There is no way at present of checking up work permits; children 
any age are allowed to work from June 1 to September 1, and the: 
is no prohibition of night work for them. Public objection is mac 
to both the child-labor law and the compulsory school-attendan 
law because they include Mexican and Negro children. The con 
missioner recommends that no work permits be issued to childreii 
under 15; that no child under 18 be allowed to work more than ei))' 
hours or between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; and that night-messenecr 
service be limited to persons over 21 years of age. He also recom- 
mends the repeal of the statute making violation of the child-labor 
law a misdemeanor and the substitution of a tax of 10 per cent on 


6 Data taken from manuscript copy of the Sixth Bienniai Report of the Commissioner of Labor Statist) 
of Texas, 1919-20. 
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business profits and the consolidation of the child-labor and schoo’! 
attendance laws. 

The report suggests that many employment agencies are oper: aut 
illegally and without license, and that some of the mm Are defrau 
employers by placing labor, enticing it away, and placing it a 
This is also said to be the practice of some a ‘nsed agenci 
reports of private employment agencies are not ph gai d as reliahl 


i there is no report of fees paid by employers. There are now on! 
hree free municipal employme nt offices in the State The commis- 
sioner recommends that private employment agencies be abolished 


and State free employment agencies be established to operate under 
the State bureau of labor statistics 


Woman's Div sion. 


This division keeps in close contact with the women’s organiza- 
tions of the State, which are active and strong, and sends out litera- 
ture to interest the women of Texas in working conditions and labor 
legislation and its enforcement. The division has recently made a 
survey of woman workers in Fort Worth’ and is now engaged on a 
child labor survey in Austin and Corpus Christi and on a complete 
industrial survey in I! Paso. 





Washington.® 


LJNDER the Smith-Hughes Act vocational me ation | is  beginr Ling 

to be substituted for apprenticeship in the State of hing toi 
Some of the first-class cities of the State have taken advantage of the 
subsidy available under the new law and have established day-ini 
trade classes for the purpose of fitting the pupils for more remuncra- 
tive trade jobs when they leave school. The classes run for si 
hours on school days, one-half of the time being taken up in practical 
work on a production basis. ‘To enter these classes boys must be 14 
years old and must have come to a definite decision regarding thei 

ocation, 

The night school ae subsidized by the State board for voca- 
tional education must be of the ‘‘trade extension ty pe,” { hat is, the 
pupils are required to take up work which will aid thera in their day 
avocations. Boys must be at least 16 years of age to enter such 
classes. 

Part-time work is being given in Spokane during the regular school year to composi 
tor’s apprentices in the printing trade on two afternoons a week, from 3 to 5 o'clock 
making a total of four hours a week. This work is heartily endorsed by the unions: in 
fact, it was at their suggestion that the Typothete dock the boy for double time when 
he is absent from these classes without a bona fide excuse. Attendance is compulsor: 
because it is required by the employing printers, and the boys are paid for their tim« 
while in school. 





7 This report is summarized in the Women-in-industry sec tion of this none of the MONTHLY ! R 
REVIEW, pp. 157 and 158 
8 Source: Fon th Biennial Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Washington, 


1919-20. p. 36. Olympia, 1920. 
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Difficulties In Child Labor Law Administration In Washington.® 






The Washington Industrial Welfare Commission reports that th 
child-labor laws enacted in that State prior to the approval of tho 
minimum wage act are not satisfactorily administered. Worl: per- 
mits for boys under 14 years of age and for girls under 16 years of ave 
are issued by the superior court judges of the counties. As thes 
pees have no means of investigating, it is impossible for them tv 

andle this work properly. Sometimes the burden is shifted to th, 

probation officer of the county, who is also without means of proper 
investigation. These provisions result in a conflict with the Com- 
mission’s full legal authorization ‘‘to determine conditions of labor 
for children under 18 years of age.”” Certain minor orders have bee: 
formulated to harmonize with the Federal! child-labor law and lay 
previously placed on the State’s statute books. 

No intensive child-labor survey has been made in Washinet 
within the last two years. The need of such a survey and of a new 
code has led to inviting the National Child Labor Committee 
New York to make an investigation in Washington to secure reliab 
data upon which to base a new children’s code. 


® Source. Fourth Biennial Report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Washin, 
1919-20. p. 28. Olympia, 1920. 
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Success of Soldier Settlement Plans in Canada.! 


Hilt Canadian plans for the settlement of returned soldiers on the 
land. seem to be working out successfully. Up to the end of 
September, 1920, there were 7,987 ‘‘soldier grant entries” of free 
land of 160 acres each, and it is estimated that one-half of the soldiers 
taking up these acreages also availed themselves of their civilian 
right to a further 160 acres of free land, if such land is available near 
a railway. ‘This is an average of 240 acres per soldier, or a total of 
approximately 1,916,880 acres thus occupied. 

Under the soldier settlement act of Canada, which became oper- 
ative in February, 1918, provision is made for long-term loans, at a 
low rate of interest, which enable prospective soldier settlers to pur- 
chase land and obtain the necessary stock and equipment. Appli- 
cants for land who are otherwise qualified but who lack the experi- 
ence requisite for successful farming may be recommended for train- 
ing either at preliminary training centers operated by the board or 
on farms and possibly later through a supplementary course at an 
agricultural college or school. 

There was an approximate increase of $1,500,000 in the amount 
of loans to soldier settlers made by the Canadian soldier settlement 
board during September, 1920. The total loans approved to October 
2 of the same year amounted to $78,285,752, the number of settlers’ 
loans being 19,526. . 

The folowing were the purposes for which loans were made, and 
tte amounts: To purchase land, $42,631,096; to remove encum- 
brances, $2,169,466; for permanent improvements, $8,991,015; for 
stock and equipment, $24,494,175. 

The distribution of settlers who have received loans, according to 
Provinces, is: Prince Edward Island, 291; Nova Scotia, 392; Que- 
bee, 454; New Brunswick, 491; Ontario, 1,374; British Columbia, 
2,991; Manitoba, 3,233; Saskatchewan, 4.765; Alberta, 5,625. 

Out of 56,974 applicants for the privileges of the soldier settle- 
ment act, 41,161 have been approved by the board. 

The economic gain to the Dominion as a result of the settlement of 
these large acreages will be enormous. It is estimated that the new 
acreage to be used for wheat growing is more than half of what the 
entire wheat area of the Dominion was two decades ago, and it is 
expected that the additional wheat crop will increase the national 
wealth approximately $50,000,000 a year. 





Profit-Sharing Scheme in Certain British Cotton Mills. 


|! IS reported (Noy. 16, 1920) by the United States ambassador at 

London that the amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust (Ltd.), which 
controls about 15 cotton spinning and manufacturing concerns in 
Lancashire, employing over 15,000 operatives, has put into effect a 


' Data taken from press release of Oct. 22,1920, and a letter of Nov. 15,1920, from the director of informa- 
tion of the Canadian soldier settlement board, Ottawa; from the Christian Science Monitor (Poston) for 
Oct. 25, 1920: and from an article cn ‘‘Soldier settlement plans in Canada,” in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for June, 1919, pp. 52-58. 
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profit-sharing scheme by which the employees may invest their 
savings in a company loan yielding a minimum interest of 5 per cent 
per annum, free of income tax. Whenever the common stock of 
the company draws a higher rate than 5 per cent free of income ts. 
then the employees’ loan will also earn an equivalent rate of interest. 


4s 





Central Arbitration Board for Settlement of Labor Disputes in Sweden.! 


A PISPATCH from His Majesty’s minister at Stockholm, dated 

October 2, reports that, in accordance with the decision of the 
Riksdag, a central arbitration board for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes has been appointed in Sweden. This board consists of seven 
members; three of these are appointed by the Government and are 
neutral, representing the interests neither of employers nor of work- 
people. Of the remaining four members, two are appointed by the 
Council of the Employers’ Association, and two by the Workmen's 
National Council. 

The object of the board is to render it easier for workmen and 
their employers to have collective agreements correctly interpreted, 
thus obviating recourse to lockouts or strikes. Appeals to the boa:d 
are to be voluntary, and the decision of the board will be final. 





Creation of Department of Labor in Switzerland.’ 


[NX ACCORDANCE with a decree passed by the Federal Assemhily 

on October 8, a Federal labor department is to be set up in 
Switzerland as a branch of the federal department of economics. 
The functions of the new organization are, in general, the prepar: 
tion of legislative measures relating to labor and the regulation o! 
labor (including the placing of labor and measures for dealing wit): 
unemployment); it has also to carry out duties which devolve uo 
Switzerland in consequence of adhesion to the international labor 
office. 

With a view to the preparation and administration of nationo! 
legislation and to giving effect to international conventions conceii- 
ing labor legislation, and also with the object of preventing ani 
settling labor disputes, the department is specifically charged wit): 
the duty of studying conditions prevailing in industry (especia! 
‘‘home industries’’), in handicrafts and in commerce, watching tlic 
labor market and ascertaining existing standards of living. [0 
these objects it can, where necessary, demand the cooperation o/ 
other public administrative bodies, employment exchanges and tra: 
organizations, and employers and employed may be required to 
furnish wages data and other information. 

The date upon which the decree enters into force will be fixed 
later, as it is subject to the referendum, the requisite number 0! 
demands for which must be obtained by January 11, 1921. 








1 From the Labor Gazette, London, November, 1920, p. 599. 
2 From the Labor Gazette, London, November, 1920, p. 601. Source: Fouille Federale, Oct. 13,1920. ('. 
article on proposed labor law of Switzerland, in MONTHLY Labor REviEew for May, 1929, pp. 182-150 
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Restriction of Immigration to Canada. 


N ORDER in council dated November 29, 1920, and published 
A in the Canada Gazette for December 4 (pp. 2180, 2181), sets 
aside temporarily the provisions and requirements of para 
graphs 1 to 3, inclusive, of the order in council of May 9, 1910, as 
affecting immigrants of the mechanic, artisan, and laborer classes, 
whether skilled or unskilled, and substitutes therefor the following 
provision, the purpose being to protect these classes of laborers in 
Canada who, according to evidence furnished by the minister of 
immigration and colonization, are finding it difficult to obtain steady 
employment. 


i. 


|. No immigrant of the mechanic, artisan, or laborer classes, whether skilled or 
unskilled, shall be allowed to land in Canada unless he possesses in his own right 
money to the amount of $250 and in addition transportation to his destination in 
Canada. 

2 If an immigrant of the mechanic, artisan or laborer classes, whether skilled or 
unskilled, 1s accompanied by his family or any member thereof, the foregoing regula- 
tion shall not apply to such family or members thereof, if the head of the family possess 
in his own right, in addition to transportation for his family to destination in Canada, 
a further sum of money équivalent to $125 for every member of the family of the age 
of 18 years or upwards and $50 for each child of the age of 5 years and under the age 
of 18 years. 

3. The provisions of the two preceding paragraphs shall be applicable as from the 
L5th day of December, 1920, to immigrants of the classes herein specified, who land 
in Canada from foreign contiguous territory, and to other immigrants of the classes 
specified who land in Canada from other countries on or after the Ist day of January, 
1921. 

4. Unless otherwise ordered these regulations shall remain in effect until the 3st 
day of March, 1921, and on the expiration of these regulations the provisions and 
requirements of paragraphs 1 to 3 inclusive of the Order in Council of 9th May, 1919 
(P. ©. 924), shall again become operative to immigrants of the mechanic, artisan and 
laborer Classes. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Official—United States. 


Catirornta (Los ANGELES).—Social Service Commission. Report, July 1, 1919, to 
July 1, 1920. Los Angeles, 1920. 29 pp. 

District or CotumBia.—Board of Commissioners. Annual report, year ended June. 
1920. Vol. III. Report of the health officer. Washington, 1920. 242 pp. 

The part of the report devoted to the eight-hour law for women shows that durin 
the year there were 2,010 establishments in the District subject to the provisions « 
the law. During the year 12,794 inspections were made, 123 complaints acted upon, 
and 23 cases referred for prosecution for violation of the law. 







GeEorGia.—State Vocational Board. Georgia State plan for vocational education wu) 
the Smith-Hughes law. Atlanta, 1919. 62 pp. No. 8. 

Includes in addition to plans for student training an outline of courses for the train 

ing of teachers in industrial subjects. 





Plans and aims for vocational school work in Georgia. Atlanta, 1917 
pp. No. 1. 

Massacuusetts.—Deperiment of Labor and Industries. Division of industrial sa/: 
Rules and regulations for safeguarding woodworking machinery. Boston, 1° 
10 pp. Industrial bulletin No. 16. 


MinnEsota.—Department of Labor and Industries. Court decisions, Attorney Ger 
opinions, Department of Labor advice, relative to Workmen’s Compensation 4 
from date when act was effective to July, 1920. St. Paul, 1920. 220 pp. Bulli 
No. 17. 

This pamphlet supersedes earlier bulletins, setting forth the decisions and opi: 
on the State Compensation Act, some of which were out of print. Rulings th 
have been superseded by later decisions of the Supreme Court have been discard 
The subject matter is arranged under headings as Constitutionality and genera 
spirit of interpretations, Territorial scope, Employment coverage, etc. A paze 
given to the discussion of the functions of the department of labor and industries 
its relation to the compensation act. Two decisions are also appended in which (| 
supreme court of the State affirmed a judgment in favor of a woman who contracte:! 
tuberculosis on account of improper working conditions, and another in which the 
same court affirmed the action of the subordinate court in refusing damages in a 
allesed case of occupational disease where the evidence failed to show any causa 
connection. 
New York (Ciry).—Department of Education. Bureau of Altendance. Report, Ju!) 

$1, 1915, to July 31, 1918. [New York, 1919.] 294 pp. 

An account of an investigation covering 1,000 newsboys to determine whether 1! 
age at which boys might sell newspapers should be raised. Other sections are entitle | 
Employment certificates and Continuation schools. The following table shows how 
the number of certificates granted to children between the ages of 14 and 15 years 
decreased while those granted to children 15 to 16 years of age increased about 50 per 
cent; due in part at least to changes in the requirements. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY RECEIVING EMPLOYMENT CERTIFI! 
CATES, BY AGE AND GRADE _ 1915 TO 1918. 
































Age. Grade, 
Year | Graduates 
14 to 15 years. | 15to16 years. Seventh. Eighth. | high schoo! 
and others 

re: - a | a iin? Leal 

NES-IGcccosscoceece gevecceuaense rea | 18, 260 16, 801 | 9,191 18,3 
| EE cntracchatnessseendenesescs 23, 521 18, 624 12,735 j 6, 847 22 5 
1917-18. .ccccccccccccccccccccccess 19, 432 | 27, 455 10, 374 | §, 670 | 30, 84 





PANAMA CANAL.—Governor. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920 
Washington, 1920. 380 pp 
Included in the general administrative report and the reports of the various depart- 
ments of the Canal Zone are some sections of interest to labor, such as statistics on 
employment, housing, wages of American and of West Indian employees, and living 
costs. On June 30, 1920, it is stated, the total number of employees of the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. was 21,631 as compared with 20,361 on June 30, 
1919. The average hourly wage of the West Indian employees is shown to have 
increased from 10 cents on May 1, 1914, to 23 cents on July 1, 1920. The cost of living 
for these employees increased 87.39 per cent over July 1, 1914. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Depariment of Labor and Indusiry. Report vf the activities of th 
industrial board. Harrisburg, 1920. 45 pp. Bulletin No. 6, Volume VII 
serves of 1920. 
Reference to this bulletin is made on page 225 of this issue of the Monruty LABor 
REVIEW. 
— —— What Pennsylvania is doing for safety and safety codes. Harrisburg, 1920 
20 pp. Bulletin No. 7, Volume V1, series of 1920. 
Data from this bulletin are noted on page — of this issue of the Review. 
Souta Daxora.—JIndustrial Commissioner. Report for twelve months ending Jun: 
30, 1920. [Pierre, 1920.] 48 pp. 
This report is noted more fully on page 183 of this issue of the Review. 
WasHINGTON.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Fourth biennial report, 1919-1920. 
Olympia, 1920. 68 pp. 
Sections of this report are noted on pages 229 and 230 of this number of the 
REVIEW. 
Unirep Stares.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report, November 1, 1919, to October $1, 1920. 
Washington, 1920. 26 pp. 
Includes such topics as Duplications of work, Standardization of salaries based on 
classification of service, and Retirement of emplovees. 
— Council of National Defense. Report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. Wash 
wgton, 1920. 108 pp. 
This report discusses: High cost of living, Industrial readjustment, Labor re 
sources, Farm labor, and the National War Labor Board. 
— rhage of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Industria! 
mac. 


inery in France and Belgium. Washington, 1920. 61 pp. Special agen! 
series No. 204. 


One section is devoted to industrial conditions after the war. 


—— Department of Labor. Eighth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 269 pp. 
Digests and excerpts of certain sections of this report appear on pages 198 to 201 of 
this issue of the Review. 
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Unirep Statres.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Status of State bureaus 
of child hygiene, by Anna E. Rude. Reprinted from the October, 1920, issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health ashington, 1920. 8 pp. 


A total of 34 States now carry on child-welfare activities on a State-wide plan. 

—— —— Women’s Bureau. The new position of women in American industry. 
Washington, 1920. 158 pp. Bulletin No. 12. 

This bulletin is reviewed on pages 153 to 157 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor Review. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Progress in the oo eters 
of industrial teachers. Washington, July, 1920. 28 pp. Industrial education 
circular No. 5. 

This is the report of a ‘‘ conference of men from institutions in the Mississippi Valley 
engaged in training teachers of the manual arts and industrial education,”’ called by 
the Commissioner of Education in response to a formal request made by repre- 
sentatives of the institutions concerned, and held at the University of Cincinnati, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1919. The chapter heads are: I. An experiment in develop 
ing a course in foreman training; II. Progress in the development of plans for pre- 
paring teachers of industrial subjects; III. The itinerant teacher of special subject 
in rural and village schools; IV. Provision for the training of vocational teachers in 
the Army; V. Examination and certification of special teachers; VI. Practice teach- 
ing; and VII. Training teachers of vocational and industrial work not now federally 
aided. 

— —— — The university extension movement. Washinyjton, 1920. 124 pp. 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 84. 

— -—— Bureau of Mines. Coke-oven accidents in the United States duriny th 
calendar year 1919. Washington, 1920. 25 pp. Technical paper 266. 

A brief summary of this report is given on pages — to — of this issue of the Review 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education, Trade and industrial education for girls 
and women. Washington, 1920. 106 pp. Bulletin No. 58. Trade and industrial 
series No. 15. 

This bulletin is issued as an official answer to the many inquiries concerning mat- 
ters of policy in trade and industrial education for girls and women, and concerns the 
application of the provisions of the vocational education act of 1917 to them. 

As a result of the great increase in the number of women in industry during the 
war, attention has been drawn to the need of increasing their efficiency by vocationa! 
training, the lack of which prevents many from earning a normal standard wage. !t 
is stated that the benefits accruing to industry through such training will be improved 
product, increased output, better service rendered, and a stabilized working force. 
The benefits to the workers will be the better wage, improvement in the standards 
of living, and fuller participation in civic affairs. ‘‘Society will benefit automatically 
by the recognition of the service rendered by the women wage earner or the woman 
home maker, and by the recognition of her right to participate in educational programs 
as they relate to her labor.’’ 

Part II is entitled ‘‘Ways and means of establishing and operating a program,” 
and includes chapters on Organization for administration to secure the benelits 0 
appropriations, Funds available for distribution, Special provisions for trade an: 
industrial education, and Types of vocational schools and training agencies. 

The bulletin contains a classified bibliography on women in industry. 

—— Treasury Department. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Report of commissioner for 
year ended June 80, 1920. Washington, 1920. 230 pp. 

Includes the report of the child-labor tax division for the first full year of its opera- 
tion. Itisstated that since the !aw does not permit taxation until the company subject 
to the tax completes its fiscal year, with an additional! 60 days for filing returns, the ful! 
results of this law do not yet appear, and little tax could be collected during 1920. 
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During the past year Federal age certificates were issued by child-labor tax officers in 
five States and in one State by school authorities. In 37 States the bureau accepts an 
employment certificate or other similar docume (testing the age of the child, issued 
under State child-labor laws. Important work was done in spreading a broader 
knowledge of the requirements of the law among employers and those charged with 
enforcing the law. 

United Srates.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. A study of the rele- 
tion of diet to pellagra incidence in seven tertile-mill communities of South Caroli 
in 1916, by Joseph Goldberger,G. A. Wheeler, and Edgar Sydenstricker. Washing 
ton, 1920. 69 pp. Reprint No. 587 from the Publue Health Reports, March 19 
1920, pp. 648-718. 

Keeping tab on sickness in the plant, by Dean K. Brundage and Bernad 
J. Newman. Washington, 1920. 12 pp. Reprint No. 589 from the Public Healt; 
Reports, April 9, 1920, pp. 881-890. 

This bulletin discusses the necessity for sickness records in industrial plants, points 
out in some detail what sickness records should show, and states that the United States 
Public Health Service hopes to render service in this respect to industrial establish- 
ments in two general ways: “‘To assist plants in keeping and interpreting sickness 
records for their own use, and to render the experience of these plants available for each 
other, as well as for any plant or individual interested in the prevention of sickness 
among Wage earners.’’ 





Pellagra incidence in relation to sex, age, season, occupation, and 
“disabling sickness” in seven cotton-mill villages of South Carolina during 1916, by 
Joseph Goldberger, G. A. Wheeler, and Edgar Sydenstricker. Washington, 1920. 
15 pp. Reprint No. 601 from the Public Health Reports, July 9, 1920, pp. 1650-1664 

In a population of 4,399, a total of 115 definite cases, representing a rate of 26.1 per 

1,000, was recorded. The addition of 73 ‘‘suspect”’ cases brings the rate up to 42.7 per 

1,000. The incidence of the disease is shown to be many times greater in females than 

in males, and considerable greater among nonmillworkers than among millworkers, 

The season of onset appeared to be confined to the period from April to September, 


inclusive. 








Public Health Reports, vol. 85, No. 46. Washington, November 12, 1920. 
The results of a study of economic factors in pellagra incidence are presented in 
this number of the Public Health Reports. A review of a previous report relating to 
this study was given in the Monrniy LaBor Review for February, 1919, pp. 212-226. 
At that time, although the low family income was recognized as accompanying high 
pellagra incidence, it was not determined to what extent the low income was a cause 
or a result of the sickness. Further study of these same data has resulted in the con- 
clusion that the most potent factors influencing pellagra incidence in the villages 
studied were (a) low family income and (6) unfavorable conditions regarding the 
availability of food supplies. 
Recent work on pellagra, by Carl Voegtlin. Washington, 1920. 20 pp. 
Reprint No. 597 from the Public Health Reports, June 18, 1920, pp. 1485-1452. 





Official—F oreign Countries. 


Austratia (New South Wates).—Board of Trade. Apprenticeship tn industries. 
Sydney, 1920. xv, 816 pp. 

This report considers among other subjects the legal incidents of modern apprentice- 
ship and apprenticeship as a phase of national education. ‘The probable effect of 
the provisions of the new industrial arbitration act, 1912-1918, as bearing upon appren- 
ticeship is also discussed. One chapter is devoted to proposals for a constructive policy 
and another includes suggested regulations to be made and enacted under the pro- 
visions of the new industrial arbitration act. 
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Austrauia (Soutn Austraia).—Inspector of factories. Report, 1919. 15 pp. No. 61. 

Shows number of hours per week being worked in specified trades and gives a 
table of average wages paid in certain trades. States that the printing trade secure 
through the industrial court a decision fixing the living wage at 12s. 6d. ($3.04, par 
per day effective on June 25, 1920; also that the basic living wage for females as » 
result of an appeal to the court by employees engaged in cardboard box and cartoy, 
making was increased from 27s. 6d. ($6.69, par) to 30s. ($7.30, par) per week. A tal)lc 
shows that in 1,833 factories there were 20,538 employees, of whom 6,026 were women 
and 1,519 were children between 14 and 16 years of age. A total of 12,6904 hom 
overtime was worked by 860 women and children, or an average of 14.8 hours each 
One hundred and twenty-four accidents were reported during the year, 32 (25.8 p. 
cent) of these being in iron foundries and other metal working factories. The ta})|; 
of average weekly wages is reproduced in part on page 122 of this issue of th: 
REVIEW. 

—— (TasmantA).—Government Statistician. Statistics for the year 1918-19. [Hobart 
1919. viii, 464, 15, 7 pp. 

Gives a table of accidents on railroads and street railways, showing a total of 5 killed 
and 29 injured during the year. The total number of persons employed by these com- 
panies was 2,004 and the total amount of wages paid was £344,988 ($1,678,884.10, par). 
A table shows the average retail prices of provisions and other articles at Hobart 
during the year 1918 and certain preceding years. There is a statistical summary, 
showing the operation of friendly societies, which in 1918 numbered 19 with 1'7 
branches and a total of 22,283 benefit members. The expenditures of these socicti:. 
amounted to £85,527 ($416,217.15, par), of which £19,952 ($97,101.27, par) was io: 
sick benefits and £27,121 ($131,984.35) was for funeral benefits. 


CryLton (CotumBo).—Public Health Department. Report, 1919. Columbo, 19 


43 pp. 
The section on cost of living contains tables showing the rise in price of foodstu!!s 


etc., 1914-1920; the increase in cost of living in Columbo, 1914-1920; and the increa~ 
in house rent in Columbo, 1914-1920. According to the report the cost of parboil«d 
rice increased 153 per cent and of raw rice 127 to 177 per cent, according to qualit, 
The price of sugar increased 183 per cent; potatoes, 66 per cent; flour, 66 percent; egzs 
40 per cent; and beef, 20 per cent. Rents increased during the same period by 32 to 
33 per cent for tenement houses, in which most of the working class live, and 39 per 
cent for small houses, such as are used by the more highly paid mechanics. 
FraNncE.— Ministére de 1 Hygrene, de l Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Rapjor' 
du conseil supérieur des habitations a bon marché pour les années 1914-1919. Paris 


1920. 41 pp. 
A report of the housing activities in France of governmental agencies and of tl: 


various cooperative and credit societies for the years 1914-1919. 
Great Britain.—Board of Education. Annual report of the chief medical officer, 191% 
London, 1920. 281 pp. Cmd. 995. 

This is the twelfth report of the school medical service. The work which \: 
originally planned to cover only medical inspection now includes, in addition to th:' 
medical and dental treatment; hygiene, physical training and open-air education 
the provision of school meals where necessary; special schools for blind, deaf, deiec 
tive, and subnormal children; the contro! of infective disease in schools and esi: 
lishment of nursery schools. In England and Wales there were 1,630 medical officer: 
and dentists and 2,027 nurses employed in the year ending March 31, 1920. 

—— Department of Overseas Trade. Report for the year 1919 on the conditions ané 
prospects of British trade with China. London, 1920. 61 pp. Map. Cmd. 858. 

A tabular statement of wages of skilled and unskilled labor in Shanghai in 1919, 

taken from pages 52 and 53, appears on pages 120 and 121 of this issue of the Revizw 
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(jaeatT Britarin.—Home Office. Fencing and safety precautions for cotton spinning 
and weaving machinery. Part I. Opening, blowing, and card-room processes. Part 
II. Cotton spinning and doubling processes. London, 1920. 16,13 pp. Illustr 
tions. Safety Pamphlet Nos. 4 and 5. 
— —— Chief inspector of mines. Mines and quarries: General report with s 
for 1919. Part II.—Labor. London, 1920. Pp. 203-248. Cmd. 1007 
During the year 1919, 1,270,050 persons were employed at mines and quarries 
under the coal-mines act, the metalliferous-mines act, and the quarries act in the 
United Kingdom and the Isle of Man. Of these 57,076 were employed in or alo 
quarries and 21,661 under or above ground at metalliferous mines. A total of 995,/ 
persons were working underground in mines or inside at quarries. Of a total 
275,038 persons working above ground at mines or outside at quarries, 9,956 wer 
women. Most of these were employed at coal mines. Of employees under 16 year: 
of age, 54,086 males were employed underground in mines, and 27,886 males and 
656 females above ground at mines and outside at quarries. An increase of 13,861 
in the total number of employees under the quarries act, 840 under the metalliferous- 
mines act, and 182,446 under the coal-mines act as compared with the previous year 
is noted. 





Committee on workmen’s compensation. Minutes of evidence, 30th July, 

1919, to 28th May, 1920. 2 vols. London, 1920. 517, 486 pp. Cmd. 908, 909. 
—— Ministry of Labor. Industrial Court. Decisions. Vol. IJ. Nos. 228 to 861. 

London, 1920. 278 pp. 

—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. A study of output in silk weaving during the 
winter months. London, 1920. 69 pp. Report No.9. Textile series No. 3. 

This study relates to two silk-weaving factories, one making plain and the other 
fancy silks, in which the output of certain weavers was studied in an effort to determine 
the effect of fatigue upon output, weaving being the occupation in which the greatest 
amount of individual effort is required. Light, atmospheric conditions, lost time, 
inefficiency, and variations in the quality of material used, all are additional factors 
affecting output. Some of the conclusions drawn by the committee were that 4}- 
hour and 44-hour spells of employment are too long; that in general fatigue acquired by 
the average worker is not carried over to the next day; that the “Monday efifect,”’ 
increased by the lower wéaving qualities of materials on Monday morning, owing to 
their standing during the week-end in reduced temperature, was noticeable; that a 
gradual increase in output occurs from December to March, due to decreasing amount 
of artificial light used, and that within a temperature range of 58° to 65° F. output tends 
to increase with temperature. 

—— Ministry of Labor. National trade advisory committee. Reports upon openings 
in industry suitable for disabled sailors and soldiers. The leather-goods trade (inelud- 
ing general saddlery and harness work, retail trade). London, 1920. 18 pp. No. VI 
(revised ). 

—— —— Wages and Arbitration Department. General awords of the commitiee on 
production, interim court of arbitration and industrial court relating to the engineerin 
and foundry trades, together with awards in special district cases and a number of relu 
tive agreements and decisions. London, 1920. 125 pp. 

The committee on production was appointed in February, 1915, with a view to 
securing the maximum output in engineering and shipbuilding establishments engage: 
on Government work and later was charged with the additional duty of arbitratins 
wage disputes. After the armistice this committee ceased to exist, and its place was 
taken by the interim court of arbitration, which in turn was superseded by the indus 
tris! court in 1919. This report includes the awards made by these three bodies, th: 
decisions being arranged in chronological order. 
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Great Brrratn.—Parliament. House of Commons. Select committee on pensions. 
Report, together with proceedings of the committee, minutes of evidence, and appendixes. 
London, 1920. xxvi, 217 pp. 185. 

—— Privy Council. Medical Research Council. The effects of alcohol and some ot! 
drugs during normal and fatigued conditions. London, 1920. 384 pp. 

This investigation was carried out on two subjects, the greater number of tes: 
being on one subject who had never, as far as she knew, taken alcohol previously in 
any form. The effects of the drugs fell into two antagonistic groups, alcohol anid 
chloroform on one side as against strychnine, opium, and tea on the other. Alcoho! 
produces a distinct loss of precision in the ‘‘dotting” test, a loss of power of recall in 
memory tests, and a great reduction in the rate of alternation of phases in the ‘wind 
mill” illusion, a test said to be a very delicate index of drug effects, while opium 
acts in a precisely opposite manner in all these tests. 

—— Treasury. Employment of ex-service men in Government offices on 1st July, 1919, 
and 1st October, 1920. London, 1920. 1p. Cmd. 1083. 

On October 1, 1920, 84,266 ex-service men, of whom 18,609 were disabled, held 
permanent positions in the Government offices, and 43,683 held temporary positions. 
Of these 19,850 were disabled. 

—— —— Staffs of Government departments on 1st October, 1920. London, 1920. 2 pp 
Cmd. 1082. 

On October 1, 1920, the total number of employees in the Government departments 
was 366,243, a decrease of 1,783 as compared with the number employed the previous 
month. 5 

(Lonpon).—County Council. Report to Sist March, 1919. London [1920). 

S25 pp. 

This report differs from the annual report in that it is a survey of the work of the 
council from the time of its formation. 

Chapter VII traces official action as to the housing of the working classes from 1851, 
when the first legislative action was taken to deal with the evils of overcrowding an 
insanitary conditions. It is stated that the two bills passed in that year, althoug! 
subsequently altered and amended, still form the basis of much of the existing levis 
lation on the subject. The chapter closes with a brief summary of housing aiter 
the war. 

— (ScorLanp).—Board of Health. Appendix to first annual report, 1919. London 
1920. xaxpp. Cmd. 992. 

Contains statement of estimated cost of different types of houses for which ten er: 
have been approved, and financial report of Scottish national health insurance fund. 
Leacue or Nations.—International Labor Office. Agrarian conditions in Spain. 

Geneva, November 10, 1920. 11 pp. Studies and Reports, series K, No. 2. 

—— —— First international congress of landworkers’ unions affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade-Unions (Amsterdam, August 17-19, 1920). Genevu 
November 9, 1920. 11 pp. Studies and Reports, series K, No. 1. 

A brief account of the first international congress of farm workers at Amsterdam 
was published in the MontHty Lasor Review for December, 1920, pages 167 and 
168. 

—— — International congress of metal workers. Geneva, October 22, 1920. 11 p). 
Studies and Reports, serves A, No. 9. 

—— — Small holdings in Scotland. Geneva, November 12, 1920. 12 pp. Studie: 
and Reports, series K, No. 8. 

Takes up the subject under the following heads: Systems of land tenure in Sco’ 
land, the agrarian reforms effected, the reforms still needed, and the economic positiv: 
of the smal! holder. 
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LEAGUE OF Nations. International Labor Office. The action of the Swiss Government 
in dealing with unemployment. Geneva, November 18, 1920. 17 pp. Studies and 
Reports, series C, No. 4. 

Considers the creation of a Federal unemployment fund and a Federal unemploy- 
ment relief office, the establishment of relief works (for the skilled, the unskilled, 
and the professional classes), facilities for finding employment, relief of the une: 
ployed (total unemployment, partial unemployment, differential relief, and relict to 
foreigners), and the gradual suppression of relief. 


—— —— The congress of the labor and socialist international (Geneva, July $1-. ae Ls! 
6, 1920). Geneva, October 14, 1920. 28 pp. Studies and Reports, series A, 
—— — The international labor organization: A comparison. Geneva, October 21, 


1920. 10 pp. Studies and Reports, series A, No. 8. 

Compares the old international association on labor regulation, with its infrequent 
conferences, lack of authority and support, and consequent ineffectiveness, with 
the international labor organization established by Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
ailles, which has regular annual conferences of representatives of the governments, 
employers, and employees, who vote as individuals, not by countries. In various 
ways it is shown that the present organization is proving far more effective than the 
old system. 

SWITZERLAND (AARGAU).—Statistisches Bureau des Kantons Aargau. Die Ergebnisse 
der Wohnungsztihlung vom 1. Dezember 1910 in den Gemeinden Aarau, Baden, 


Ennetbaden und “tae Leipzig and Berlin, 1920. 108 pp. (Aargauische Statis- 
tische Mitteilungen. Neue Folge. Heft IIT.) 


In 1910 the Intercantonal Association of Official Statisticians of Switzerland had 
resolved to undertake on a uniform plan a housing census in the largest possible 
number of Swiss communities. This volume contains the results of a housing census 
in four communes of the Canton Aargau. Owing to difficulties which had arisen 
during the war the results of this census, which was undertaken in conjunction with 
the general census of 1910, could not be published until the present vear and for this 
reason the above volume has a mere documentary value. The housing census under- 
taken by the Statistical Office of the Canton Aargau is, however, of general interest 
by reason of the fact that it covers four of the smallest cities of Switzerland. In 
comparison with the housing censuses made in large cities the census under review 
has brought out three important facts: (1) A very large number of the houses are 
owned by their occupants; (2) the absence of high buildings and of buildings with 
basement dwellings; and (3) that most houses stand in large lots, part of which is 


given over to gardening. 
Unofficial. 


Action Poputarre. Les dossiers de l’action populaire. Nos. 1-20. Paris, 1920. 

The publications of L’Action Populaire which were discontinued after the destruc- 
tion of the offices during the burning of Rheims have now been resumed. This present 
series, which was started in January, 1920, covers among other subjects pamphlets 
on social questions, trade-union organization, cooperation, social insurance, and 
charities and relief. 

ALTMANN-GOTTHEIMER, EvisasetH. Jahrbuch des Bundes deutscher Frauenvereine, 
1920. Berlin, 1920. 59, 143 pp. 

The yearbook for 1920 of the Federation of German Women’s Societies. In addition 
to a report on the activities of the federation during the period July 1, 1918, to October 
1, 1919, part 1 of the volume contains articles on the attitude of the federation during 
the war toward national policies; the legal position of women in the new Germany; the 
part played by women in national and State elections; the representation of women 
in the National Assembly, State legislatures, city councils, etc., and the new problems 
of woman labor. Part 2 consists of a directory of women’s societies affiliated with 
the federation. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR LABoR LeaisLaTiON. Review of labor legislation of 
1920. New York, September, 1920. 49 pp. American Labor Legislation Review. 


Presents an analysis, by subject and States, of the labor laws enacted in 1920, mak. 
ing a topical grouping of the laws; there is also a topical index by States. The intro 
ductory note states that ‘‘as a result of the spirit of reaction that had grown so preva 
lent and temporarily blighting, the year’s output of protective labor legislation. i: 
the light of all legislative experience, is conspicuously meager and ill considered.” 
Outstanding exceptions are the retirement system for Government employees and 
provision for Federal-State cooperation in the vocational rehabilitation of industria! 
cripples. An appendix sets forth draft conventions and recommendations adopte| 
by the International Labor Conference of the League of Nations for the protection «| 
seamen. 


AMERICAN Cup Hygiene Association. Transactions of the tenth annual meeting 
Asheville, N. C., November 11-13, 1919. Baltimore, 1920. 346 pp. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Arizona Branch. Proceedings of convention, 
October 4-7, 1920. [Phoenix, 1920.] 52 pp. 


—— Jowa Branch. Constitution and proceedings as enacted at the twenty-eighth annual 
convention held at Fort Dodge, Iowa, May 18, 19, 20, 21, 1920. Stoux City, Earl 
C. Willey, secretary, 1920. 97 pp. 


BierLtow, Carte M. Installing management in woodworking plants. New York. 
The Engineering Magazine Co., 1920. 323 pp. 

The practical application of scientific management in the woodworking industry 
is given in great detail. The handling of the labor problem takes up employment 
methods, social service, and a special plan for wage payment, in which is included 
a description of time-study methods adapted to the industry. 

British Laspor DELEGATION TO Russia, 1920. Report. London, Offices of the Traces 


Union Congress, 32 Eccleston Square, S. W. 1, and The Labor Party, 88 Eccleston 
Square, S. W. 1 [1920]. 150 pp. 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. The causes of high building costs in Cleveland 
Cleveland, 1920. 89 pp. 

This report was prepared by a special committee appointed by the chamber o 
commerce to study the causes of high building costs in the city of Cleveland. The 
study was taken up from two viewpoints—that of the relation of building labor to 
building costs and of building materials to building costs. 


CUNNISON, JAMES. Economics. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. [1920]. 168 pp. 

The production of wealth, the division of labor and its organization, underlying 
principles of distribution and exchange are dealt with in this book. The chapter on 
‘‘The payment for labor” takes up the different theories in regard to wages such a 
the wages fund theory, the subsistence theory, and the productivity theory. 
| EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. Commission on ti 

Church and Social Service. Report on the strike in the textile mills of Lawrence. 
Mass., February-June, 1919. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, Jun: 
1920. 24 pp. 

This report, it is stated, is submitted not for the purpose of adding one more to th 
many statements that have appeared on the subject but rather to present with a certai:: 
ativantage of perspective an examination of the underlying causes of the strike whi! 
may aid in interpreting future industrial conflicts. 
ric, JoHANNES. Verordnung betreffend eine vorliufige Landarbeitsordnuny voi. 2: 


Januar 1919 nebst sonstigen Bestimmungen iiber das landwirtschaftliche .: 
beitsrecht. Berlin, 1919. 122 pp. 


A compilation of German laws relating to agricultural labor. 
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Fripay, Davip. Profits, wages, and prices. New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 
1920. 256 pp. 

Lack of information in regard to the relation of profits to capital is responsible, the 
author siates, for the general confusion of thought in regard to the question of profiteer 
ing, while the same lack of information prevails as to prices and wages. The write) 
analyzes the relation between high prices, large profits, excess profits taxes, and hig’ 
wages in order to determine the part each plays in the general high living costs. I: 
shows that industrial profits generally reached their high-water mark during 1917 
although for different industries there is great variation, textiles, rubber, and oi! 
having increased in 1919, while others, notably iron and steel, have declined since 
1917. Wages, on the other hand, show a general increase up to 1920. A large amoun' 
of statistical data from varied sources has been used by the writer, but there is a failur 
to make references sufficiently definite. The tone of the book is decidedly optimistic. 
the author believing that we have a basis upon which to build a broad and constructive 
industrial program with potential prosperity for all classes if the lessons of the war are 
heeded. 


GraMMEs, L. F., & Sons (comprtErs). Reference book of valuable information on 
safety devices. Allentown, Pa., 1920. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


HARRIMAN, R. D. Suggestions for Americanization teachers. Salt Lake City, 1920. 
20 pp. Bulletin of the University of Utah, vol. 10, No. 16. Extension division 
series, vol. 1, No. 3. 


Contains suggestions for reading on the subjects of immigration and Americanization 
and also on methods of conducting classes of foreigners and teaching them English 
and citizenship. 

Harrison, SHELBY M. Social conditions in an American city. A summary of. the 
findings of the Springfield survey. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 
439 pp. 

This survey was conducted under the direction of the department of surveys and 
exhibits of tne Russell Sage Foundation assisted by individuals and by representa 
tives of other organizations. It was divided into nine general groups as follows 
Schools; recreation; care of mental defectives, insane and alcoholics; public health 
corrections, charities; industrial conditions, and city and county administration 
Most of the data presented relates to 1914, the period of the survey, showing methods 
followed, conditions uncovered, and manner in which the findings were presented to 
the public, but some information as to improvements resulting from the survey is also 
given. 

Herson, L. L’inégalité devant la mort d’aprés les statisques de la Ville de Paris 
Effets de la situation sociale sur la mortalité. Paris, 22 Rue Souffiot, 1920. 54 pp 

A discussion of the social and occupational factors and general economic condition 
which have an influence on mortality. The statistics upon which the study is based 
are those published in the statistical yearbook of the city of Paris. 

Hernertneton, H.J. W. International labor legislation. London., Methwen & Co.. 
1920. 194 pp. 

The international regulation of industrial conditions by means of legislation ani 
international cooperation form the subject of this book, in which the author analyzes 
that part of the peace treaty creating the International Labor Office and discusses 
the work of the Washington conference and the various conventions adopted by it. 
The writer, who was connected with the British delegation, believes that in spite of 
the fact that the labor organization has no power to compel governments to put in 
force the provisions of the conventions, much good was effected by the conference. 
The text of Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles, the list of delegates to the Washing- 
ton conference, the conventions and recommendations passed by the conference, and ° 
a list of the members of the governing body of the International Labor Ofiice are 
appended. 
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InpustRiAL WerarReE Society. Second annual report, for the year ended June 2 
1920. London, 1920. 33 pp. 

This society, which was formed for the purpose of standardizing and extendins 
industrial welfare work in England, has grown rapidly, and has many well-knoy 
persons, both employers and workers, in its list of members. It is stated that the: 
is an increasing tendency among the workers to finance the welfare schemes the: 
selves, with a consequent lessening of opposition to the movement. 

InstTrITUTE INTERNATIONALE D’AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international de législa 
agricole. IXeme Anneé-1919. Rome, 1920. 1130 pp. 

This yearbook gives the text of agricultural laws in all countries which were pass 
during 1919. It is stated in the introduction that agricultural legislation in 1)| 
differs profoundly from that of the few years preceding, in that legislation duri 
the war period was necessarily of a transitory character intended to insure the peo) 
of the different countries the foodstuffs needful for their use, while now governme 
are beginning to deal with larger problems, such as agricultural reform, water su; 
plies, and labor questions. The laws are classified as follows: Agricultural and co: 
mercial statistics; sale of agricultural produce, of machines, fertilizers, and catt! 
fiscal legislation and customhouse legislation in relation to agriculture; vegeta)! 
production and trade in vegetable products; horse and cattle breeding and trade 
animal products; legislation on agrarian organization and on agricultural instructi 
diseases of plants; cooperation, insurance, and agricultural credit; rural property a 
land settlement; relations between capital and labor in agriculture; rura! hygien 
and country police. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WoMEN Paysicitans. Proceedings. New York, T 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 1920. 6 vols. 

The second volume of the proceedings deals with industrial health. Papers a: 

. subjects discussed include health insurance; social unrest; health and industri 

placement; the creative workman; the creative impulse in industry; industr: 

physiology; occupational causes of ill health; and conservation of the health 

women. 

Jounston, THomas. The history of the working classes in Scotland. Glasgow, For 
Publishing Co., Ltd. (1920). 408 pp. 

This history begins about the thirteenth century with the slavery period and dea 
in great detail withthe conditions of the laboring classes down to the modern la!) 
movement. The last chapter, entitled ‘‘The communist seeds of salvation,’ tak. 
up the friendly orders, the cooperative movement, and the socialist movement. 
Krrxaupy, A. W. Wealth, its production and distribution. New York, EB. P. Dutt 

& Co. [1920|. 147 pp. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a consideration of labor as a fact: 
in production. The benefits which labor has secured for itseli through organizati» 
the dangers to the community because organized labor has learned its strength. 
fact which may lead to syndicalism or State socialism, and the different metho'- 
for securing better relations and greater production are subjects covered in this chapte: 
Laucuun,. J. Laurence. Labor and wages. Ten tracts. [New York, Nation: 

Association of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street|, 1920. Tracts for the times. 

The titles of these tracts are: 1. The solution of the labor problems; II. Manage 
ment; III. The hope for labor unions; IV. Monopoly of labor; V. Is labor a coi 
modity; VI. Socialism a philosophy of failure; VII. Wages and prices; VIII. Ihe 
British industrial crisis; LX. British and American labor problems; and X. Lx- 
travagance. 
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Le Coutre, Waiter. Die Grundgedanken der deutschen Preispolitik im Weltkrieg: 
1914-1918. Berlin, 1919. 117 pp. Bibliography. 


The present work attempts to show by what considerations the German Government 
was influenced when during the war it began hesitatingly and gropingly to influenc« 
the formation of prices, on what fundamental conceptions with respect to the elements 
of price formation it built up its price policy, and what aims it wished to achiev: 
with this policy. The endeavor to establish ‘‘fair” prices is the principal theoretical! 
idea that has crystalized from the German governmental price policy. The autho 
discusses what deviations were made from this ethical fundamental idea partly by 
reason of the political aims in view and partly by reason of the field of its applica 
tion, namely, in agriculture, industry, and commerce. In an appendix are reprinted 
the principles set up by the Economic Division of the Imperial Food Office and th 
Fair Prices Boards (Preispriifungsstellen) for their determination of prices. The 
volume is concluded with a valuable bibliography of official and unofficial publica 
tions on the subject of price regulation. 

Luoyp, C.M. The present stute of the poor law. London, The Labor Party [1920}. 

S pp. 

it is stated that as a result of the war the number of persons receiving poor relict 
decreased from 765,077 in 1914 to 596,298 in 1917 and 551,262 in 1918. In 1919 the 
number increased to 560,312 as a result of unsettled industrial conditions, and it 
appears that the volume of pauperism is going back to its perwar proportions, and 
reforms are urgently needed, 

MACDONALD, J. Ramsay. A policy for the Labor Party. London, Leonard Parsons 

1920. 188 pp. 

A short history of the rise in power of the Labor Party from the beginning of its 
aspirations toward political power opens the book while the main part is given to a 
recital of the aims of the party in respect to nationalization and to an outline of its 
claims in respect to its ability to become the ruling party, and of the program it might 
he expected to formulate if it secured control of the Government. 

MactauriIn, Rosert. The oversea illusion. Its amazing effect on prices, wages, and 
output. London, G. Beli & Sons, Ltd.. 1920. 213 pp. 

The author cites the economic causes and results of the wars in which England has 
been engaged since the first of the last century, and attempts to show that the war for 
trade has resulted in a rise in prices and in lowered output. lis remedy is found in 
a tax upon all exports and foreign investments, which he contends would increase 
employment, lower living costs, and increase wages. 

Money, Str Leo Cutozza. The triumph of nationalization. London, Cassell & Co.., 
Ltd., 1920. 276 pp. 

The arguments of the author for nationalization are based upon the centralization 
of control which obtained in England during the war in industries manufacturing or 
dealing in essential materials and in Government control of prices. 

MuRTLAND, CLEO. Vocational training for women in industry. Reprinted from Bulletin 


No. 82, National Society for Vocational Education, Proceedings of the Chicago 
convention, February, 1920. [1920.] 8 pp. 


This is the report of the committee on women in industry and gives figures showin» 
the great increase in the number of women wage earners in the last two decades. | n 
1900, 5,319,397, or 18.8 per cent of the women over 10 years of age, were wage earners. 
in 1910, 8,075,772, or 23.4 per cent; and in 1919 it was estimated that the number of 
women wage earners over 10 years of age was 11,000,000. 

It is believed that the problems presented by this great increase in the number of 
employed women can be met partly by protective legislation, organization of workers 
and education of employers and consumers, but that the most important remedy is 
better general education and better vocational education, which will fit the women 
ior protecting themselves. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION ScHooLs. Committee on unskilled jal 
and Americanization. ey Eighth annual convention, New York. May 
to June 4, 1920. |New York], 1920. 87 pp. 


Contains reports on the Americanization work carried on by various indust: 
organizations and its effects on accident prevention, wages, labor stability, etc 


NATIONAL Sarety Councm. Safe practices. No. 40. Suggestion systems. Chica 
168 North Michigan Avenue, 1920. 15 pp. 


NIEDEROSTERREICHISCHE HANDELS-UND GEWERBE-KAMMER (VIENNA). Ber’ 
tiber die Industrie, den Handel und die Verkehrsverhilinisse in Niederésterreich 
rend der Jahre 1914-1918. Vienna, 1920. cxlviii, 1,152 pp. 

A report of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Lower Austria on indust) 
business and transport conditions in that province during the years 1914-1918. ‘| 
report is composed of three parts. Part one consists of a general review of econo: 
life in Austria during the period of the war and the year following the armistice. ‘| 
second part reviews the activities of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry dur’ 
the five-year period 1914-1918, and the third part is devoted to statistics of prod 
tion and commerce in the various raw materials and manufactured goods; constr 
tion of roads, railroads, waterways and water conduits; railroad, river, postal » 
telegraph traffic, insurance; industrial, commercial and arbritration courts; trade » 
business schools; and banking. The volume is a valuable historical document, a 
gives a clear picture based on statistics of the economic difficulties of Austria duri) 
the war. 

OsTERREICHISCHES JAHRBUCH DER ARBEITERVERSICHERUNG. X-XJ. Jahrgu 
Vienna, 1916-18. 2 volumes. 

Two volumes of the Austrian yearbook of workmen’s insurance containing a coll; 
tion of social insurance and socio-political laws of Austria and foreign countries. 


Ontario Sarety Leacue. Report, 1919. Toronto [1920]. 8 pp. 

Contains also the first annual report of the Canadian National Safety League. 

Puevrs, Evira M. (compPmLerR). Selected articles on Government ownership of railroa 
Vol. II. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. 200 pp. 

Contains a selected bibliography. 

Reep, ANNA Y., and WoELrPER, WiLson. Junior wage earners. New York, 7 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 171 pp. 

This book was pfepared especially for the information and use of business me: 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, public-school teachers, and employees of t!: 
United States Employment *ervice. . The nature of the contents is shown in su 
chapter headings as Efforts to solve the employment problem, Educational guidan « 
Functions and methods of placement, and Functions of a junior employment office 
Rew, R. Henry. Food supplies in peace and war. London, Longmans, Green & (0 

1920. 183 pp. 

The problem of providing the world with food is considered from the stand po: 
of the developments within approximately the last 40 years in the means of tra 
porting food from one part of the world to another. The book is divided into th 
sections, dealing in the first with the supply and demand before the war; in | 
second, with the effect of the war on world supplies, the kinds and amounts of [ 
produced in the United Kingdom, and the accomplishments of the State in the 
trol of food supplies. The third section deals with postwar conditions throughou' 
the world, and, in closing, with the need for better conditions and a less monotonvo.- 
existence if the best equipped men and women are to be retained on the farms. 
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RocKEFELLER Founpation. Annual report, 1919. New York, 61 Broadway [1920}. 
449 pp. 

Besides the reports of the president, secretary, and treasurer of the Rockefelle: 
Foundation, there are also those of the International Health Board and the China 
Medical Board, the latter for the period 1915 to 1919. Considerable space is devoted 
to the control and prevention of hookworm disease. 

RopoLPHE-RovussEavu, Jacques. Les Coopératives de reconstruction dans les régions 
libérées. Paris, Rousseau & Cie., 1920. 120 pp. 

Contains a description of the cooperatives of reconstruction which were ‘‘born with 
the first battle of the Marne in 1914 in the villages of the Department which were 
liberated by the first retreat of the Germans.’’ [From there they soon spread to al) 
the recovered Departments and now number about |,600. The author shows in what 
way these cooperative societies are a benefit to people whose property has been de- 
stroyed, to the architects and contractors, and to the State. He also describes their 
defects and what he considers to be the causes thereof. A detailed analysis of certain 
proposed laws dealing with these societies is given. 

Ryan, JoHN A. Capital and labor. [| Washington, D. C.| National Catholic welfar 
council, 1920. 30 pp. 
Ryan, Jonn A. Social reconstruction. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 242 


PP. 
A collection of lectures delivered at the Fordham School of Social Service (New 


York) in the last two months of 1919 and the first two months of 1920. The main 
subject of the volume is the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. The autho: 
describes some of the problems and agencies created by the war. Three of the lectures 
outline methods by which the State could better the condition of the working classes 
a living wage by law, social insurance, and public housing. Three other lectures 
deal with methods by which the working people may assist in improving their own 
condition—the labor union, labor sharing in management, and copartnership and 
cooperation. In chapter 10 on ‘‘Exorbitant profits,’’ the author declares that ‘‘The 
tests should be productive service * * *, Capital should get about the average 
competitive rate of interest; but the excess beyond that should go to men for their 
services, not because they own capital.” 
Ryan, Jonn A., AND Huss.ein, Josepn (Eprrors). The church and labor. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 305 pp. 

The principal propositions set forth and defended in the various contributions in 
this book are: 

The moral aspect of industrial relations, the necessity and limitations of private 
property, the indestructible right of labor to the means and conditions of decent 
i 


ving, the duty of the State to remove industrial evils that can be abolished in no 
other way, and the right of labor to organize. 


Simons, Gerpa. Die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge wihrend des Krieges. Berlin, 1919, viii, 
1138 pp. Schriften der Deutschen Gesellschaft zur Bekimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit, 
Heft 5. 


During the first half of 1918 the German Society for the Combating of Unemploy- 
ment has sent questionnaires to the German State Governments, provincia! admin- 
istrations, communes, communal unions, and State insurance institutes with a view 
of obtaining information as to the measures taken during the war for the relief of 
unemployment in general and for the payment of unemployment allowances in pa: 
ticular. The material collected in this manner has been compiled in the present 
volume. In part one the volume discusses unemployment relief before the war, the 
state of unemployment during the first months of the war, the introduction of genera! 
unemployment relief and its character in the individual federal States, and unem- 
ployment relief in individual industries (textile, shoe, clothing, and tobacco industries. ) 
Part two deals with the practical carrying out of unemployment relief: The general 
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principles to be observed in public unemployment relief, the organs for its admini 

tration, the preconditions for the granting of relief (unemployment, neediness, abili: 

to work, willingness to work, legal residence in the locality in question), nature 
the relief, computation and amount of relief. In part three the problem of pu! 

unemployment relief is discussed from the viewpoint of the experiences made w 

unemployment relief during the war. In an appendix the material obtai: 

through the questionnaires is arranged in tabular form. 

SLINGERLAND, W.H. ( meen se work in Colorado. A study of public and pri 
agencies and institutions and conditions of service, in the care of dependent, «i 
eat and defective children. Boulder, 1920. 174 pp. University of Colo: 

ulletin, Vol. XX, No. 10. General series No. 161. 


This study was made by a special agent of the Department of Child-helping of : 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Totepo ConsuMERS’ Leacue. Toledo children who leave school for work. Tol: 
[1920]. 31 pp. Pamphlet 31. 

This survey, undertaken in cooperation with the Toledo woman’s committee | | 
the Council of National Defense, dealt with 329 boys and girls out of a total of 2.3.7 
who received working certificates in Toledo in the years 1915-1917. Of the num! 
of children studied only about 8 per cent had made normal progress in their sch 
work. Under the Ohio law boys must attend school between the ages of 8 and | 
but may leave school between the ages of 15 and 16 if the sixth grade has been « 
pleted, while girls who leave school must be past 16 and have completed the seve 
grade. In nearly half the cases studied the reason for leaving school was given 
financial need, with indifference the next most frequent reason. In the majori' 
of cases there was much changing of places and a variety of jobs held in individu: 
cases, so that it was clear that there was no tendency toward finding work for whi 
they were best adapted. It was recommended, as the result of the survey, thai 
vocational guidance bureau should be added to the school system of the city 
that causes of nonpromotion, early withdrawal and indifference to school, and |! 
vocational adaptations of the pupils could be studied and remedies for the situa' 
devised, and that State aid should be extended to children obliged to leave sch 
for lack of money, and vocational training with tools and machinery should be p: 
vided for girls as well as boys. 

Wess, SmpNey AND Beatrice. A constitution for the socialist commonwealth 
Great Britain. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 364 pp. 

In the introduction of this book it is stated that the authors do not seek to attem))' 
any indictment of the capitalist system. ‘There is pointed out what, from the autho 
point of view, are the failures of the present system, the changes necessary to 1: 
the country over into a socialistic State are discussed, and all the fancied beneiit- 
such a complete change of system are pictured. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


|The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped ail the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletin of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
balletins marked thus * are out of print. | 


Whelesale Prices. 


Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
* Bul. 200. Wholesale prices 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.] 


and Cost of Living. 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I1—-General tables. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 


Retail Prices 
Bul, 105. 


* Bul. 106. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 

* Bul. 
Bul. 

* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 

* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Sul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 





Bul. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 


Bul. 


* Bul. 


* Bul. 


* Bul. 


bul. 


108. 
110. 
113. 
115. 
121. 
125. 
130. 
132. 
136. 
138. 


140. 


156. 
164. 
170. 
184, 
197. 
228. 
270. 


116. 


118. 


119. 


28. 


129 


181. 


134. 


135. 


137. 


. 148. 
. 146, 


2p 


Retail prices, 
Retail prices, 
Retail prices, 


1890 to 
1890 to 
1890 to 


June, 1912: Part Il—General tables, 
August, 1912. 
October, 1912, 


1890 to December, 1912. 
1890 to February, 1913. 
Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to conftumer, 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to Auguat, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1915. 
Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Reta!l prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Retail prices, 
Retail prices, 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment ef wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 18% 
to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing 
1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 


(1] 


millwork, and furniture indus 


industries, 1911 and 


rates 








Wages and Hours of Labor —Concluded. 
* Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1918. 
Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unite 
States, 1907 to 1912. 
Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture ind) 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and unde: 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercan' 
establishments and garment factories. 
Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 
1918. 
Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railr: 
cars, 1907 to 1918. 
Bul, 168. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918 
Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 19; 
to 1914. 
Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914 
* Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1° 
to 1914. 
* Bul. 194. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 
Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 
Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 
Bul, 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1915. 
Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 
Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturin; 
1916. 
Bul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishin: 
1916. 
Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 
* Bul. 252. Weges and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industr 


Bul. 259. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Bul. 260. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Bul. 261. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 19! 

Bul. 262. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Bul. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. | 
liminary report , 

Bul. 274. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 

Bul. 278. Wages : an hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907-1920. 
press. 

Bul. 279. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining. [In pres 


Employment and Unemployment. 
* Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 
Bul, 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 
Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores 
Boston, Mass. 
* Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment indust: 
Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 
* Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 
Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapo!:> 
January, 1916. 
Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 
Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 
Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association © 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during “he war. 
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Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women ip 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin, 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee, 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factorivs. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a yocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industria] employment of women and children. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britaln during the war, 

Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating therete). 


Care of tuberculous wage carners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting eof the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States, 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen's compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 
i919, [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Internationa! Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Comparison of workmen's vompensation laws of the United States and 
Canada. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Asso- 
ejation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 


Industrial Aeecidents and Hygiene. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
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Bul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 
* Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection, 
Bul. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
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Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
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Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories, 

Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 
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Bul. 236. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
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Bul. 253. Women in the lead industries 
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Bul. 216. 

Bul. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) 
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sul. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal tar dyes and dye intermediates. 
press. ] 

Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
* Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York 
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* Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 
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Vocational Education. 
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Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives, 

Hours, fatigue, and heaith in British munition factories. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni 
tion Workers Committee. 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain, 
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Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 
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Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19 
Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicina! manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship 
building. 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing, 
Street railways. 
Textiles and clothing. 
Water transportation, 
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